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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


alee work was published serially in the columns of the 
Sportsmen's Review in 1907. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year it appeared in book form and met with such 
an unprecedented reception that the first edition was soon 
exhausted and other editions were called for. The book re- 
mained in its original form until 1912, when a revised edition 
was published. This also met with great favor; the dog world 
seemed to appreciate it for what it was intended: a useful’ 
ready reference book, where information for the care of the 
dog, in health as well as in disease, could be readily found. 
The author has been careful to keep this little volume as free 
from technical terms as. possible, and no doubt that is one 
of the reasons why it attained such popularity. In addition 
to chapters on the care of dogs, the standard and brief history 
of every breed has been useful to those who lack the time or 
inclination to delve into unwieldy tones in order to find what 
information they are looking for. This book gives it) suc- 
cinctly. The present edition has been thoroughly revised. 
Standards of breeds which have sprung into popularity since 
the publication of the last edition, are embodied within the 
covers of the present volume, and in the medical department 
many new formulas for the treatment of diseases are given. 
The two earlier editions, while still useful to the dog lover, 
are necessarily out of date now, and we trust that the new 
information contained within the cover of the third edition 
of Doccrart, will make it worth while for those who have 
the two earlier editions to add the present one. At all events, 
this little work has met with such a hearty welcome that it 
has exceeded the author’s most sanguine expectations. If 
the present volume is as successful as the earlier ones, then, 
indeed, will he feel more than well repaid for the efforts made 
in bringing the work up to date. 
A. F. HocHwatt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T is not the intention of the author to enter into a prolix 

dissertation as to the origin of the dog. This is a subject 

that has been covered by innumerable writers since the 
earliest days; it shall rather be his aim to discuss the various 
breeds of dogs as they are found at the present time, and to 
classify them into such groups as the nature of their uses, 
subservient to man, may suggest. 

Before going into this, however, it may be well to state 
briefly the views of some writers as to the earlier history of 
the dog, for to thoroughly understand the dog of*the present 
day it is necessary to know something of his past. 

As long as history has been written the dog has been con- 
nected with man, and this because he is teachable, tractable 
and adaptable, as well as courageous and intelligent; on 
account of these qualities he has, in all ages, been one of 
man’s most useful servants. a 

Many scientists make the claim that the dog has descended 
from the wolf, jackal or possibly the fox. They base their 
opinion upon the fact that those four species of the genus 
canis are similar in their anatomical conformation. This is 
particularly true of the teeth and mammary glands. If there 
has ever been a cross with the fox, it must have been in 
very remote ages, for dogs were known to exist, and are 
represented in the ancient mythology of. Egypt. The god 
Anubus is portrayed with a human body and the head of a 
dog; furthermore, many embalmed dogs have been found in 
the ancient mausoleums of Egypt. The dog of Hercules is 
credited in Greek mythology with the discovery of cochineal, 
but it is unnecessary to search so far back. In the Bible we 
find that the body of Abel, abandoned by the fratricide Cain, 
was protected by the dogs watching the flocks against the 
wild beasts. In the book of Tobias and in the Deuteronomy, 
dogs are also mentioned on various occasions. 

Xenophon, the famous Greek historian, classified dogs 
four hundred years before the Christian era into two distinct 
classes. Aristotle, Varro, Virgil, Ovid and many others also 
wrote about the canine species. 
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In the fifteenth century Conrad von Gessner mentioned 
in his “History of Animals” the watch-dog, the hound, the 
collie, the pointing dog and the setting dog. J. Caius, how- 
ever, is the first one who ever paid attention to the breeding 
of dogs in England. In his book, “De Canibus Britanicus,” 
he described several new species. 

Poets, painters and sculptors have celebrated the virtues 
of this friend of man, as he is called by the eminent naturalist, 
Buffon. 

The truth is, the dog has followed in the footsteps of man 
the world over; the climate and environment modifying his 
appearance, and civilization as well, having a strong influence 
upon his development. It is interesting to note the many 
types of dogs indigenous to various parts of the globe. In 
the Arctic regions we find the Esquimaux and various types 
of Siberian dogs, while here also the silver fox is in evidence. 
{In northern Europe is the Iceland dog and in close proximity 
the black wolf. In the countries of the temperate zone we find 
numerous species oi the dog as well as the wolf and the fox. 
The coyote lives in North America, the jackal in Northern 
Africa, yet the dog does not mingle with them, hence the 
hypothesis that the dog, the wolf, the jackal and the fox 
are distinct varieties of the canine species. 

We could cite many other interesting facts in this connec- 
tion, but this is not a treatise on the origin of the dog, 
therefore if, is not in the scope of this work to inquire further 
-into this interesting study, but to confine ourselves to the 
dogs of the present day. 

To simplify the study of the various breeds it is the in- 
tention of the author to classify them in groups according to 
their uses, as indicated in the beginning of this chapter. 

Group one shall be for gun dogs; such as hunt their 
game by scent, but do not kill it. In this group belong 
pointers, setters and the various varieties of sporting spaniels. 

Group two includes that class of dogs which hunt their 
game by scent and kill it. This class includes foxhounds, 
beagles, harriers, etc. 

The third group represents the sight hunters; the English 
greyhound, the deerhound, wolfhound and kindred species. 

Group four embraces all retrievers. 

Group five includes all house and watch-dogs, such as 
St. Bernards, mastiffs, Great Danes, etc. ‘ 
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Terriers occupy a separate group, while the last will in- 
clude all toys. 

There will also be brief chapters on training gun dogs for 
field use and field trials. 

Part second will be devoted to the breeding, management 
and care of dogs in health and in disease. 

While the scope of this work is necessarily limited, on 
account of its size, it is the plan of the author to include all 
breeds of dogs and all subjects pertaining to them, and 
though some chapters may necessarily be brief, the book is 
designed for the busy man who can ill afford to peruse the 
voluminous works on the dog that are extant in order to 
glean what information he may desire. If this book fills the 
niche for which it has been designed, then its mission will 
have been accomplished. 
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THE POINTER. 


HE origin of the pointer, like many other distinct breeds, 

is wrapped in obscurity. William Arkwright, in his 

excellent book, “The Pointer and His Predecessors,” 
goes deeply into the early history of the pointer, and after 
much research concludes that the pointing dog is a product 
of the middle ages, and from this dog the pointer of the 
present day was finally evolved. 

Thorough investigation reveals the fact that the pointer 
made his appearance in England about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and from that time on one gets glimpses 
of him through the writers on outdoor sport until the nine- 
teenth century, when more definite information can be gleaned. 

When dog shows and field trials were inaugurated in 
England it became much easier to trace the evolution and 
history of the pointer. The first dog show held in England 
was for pointers and setters alone and took place at New 
Castle-On-Tyne in the year 1859, while the first field trials 
were held near Bedford in 1865. 

The pointer in England has not always been kept pure, 
however, for numerous evidences of foxhound crosses are to 
be found in very many strains, some of them being quite 
recent. We do not wish to imply that all pointer breeders 
were guilty of introducing foxhound blood into their pointer 
strains, but nearly all the principal families are tainted with 
this alien blood. It is in the last years of the eighteenth 
century that the first traces of the foxhound cross are to be 
found. 

In the early years there was no concealment of the fact 
that the foxhound was being crossed on the pointer, though 
it behooved the pointer breeder to obliterate all traces of the 
foxhound cross as soon as possible. 

According to Arkwright, Colonel Thornton, who kept both 
foxhounds and pointers, was the first to intermix the two 
breeds, and in support of his charge quotes Sydenham 
Edwards, a contempory of Thornton’s on the subject: 

“The sportsman has improved the breed by selecting the 
lightest and gayest individuals and, by judicious crosses with 
the foxhound, to procure courage and fleetness.” 
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In another place he says: “The most judicious cross ap- 
pears to have been with the foxhound, as by this has been 
acquired speed and courage, power and perseverance; and 
its disadvantage—difficulty in training them to be staunch. I 
believe the celebrated Mr. Thornton has made this cross, and 
from his producing excellent dogs, has been very generally 
followed.” ~ 

Colonel Thornton was extremely fortunate in producing 
a very good dog, Dash, from this cross. The dog subsequently 
sold for a very large figure, and this success naturally in- 
duced the Colonel to continue this line of breeding, and also 
was the means of causing others to adopt the same methods. 
Dash, in his day, was said to be superior to any pointer of 
that time. He was a fast, high-headed ranger, and his manner 
of hunting the likely places denoted that he was endowed 
with wonderful bird-sense. Notwithstanding his great individ- 
uality, he never succeeded in transmitting his good qualities 
to his progeny. 

Dash was produced by crossing a foxhound dog on a 
highly bred pointer bitch, and it is said that in appearance 
he greatly resembled his sire. The “Shooter’s Preceptor,” 
published by Johnson in 1842, has this to say of him: 

“Colonel Thornton’s celebrated pointer, Dash, was bred 
from a rather small pointer bitch and a shallow flewed (fleet) 
foxhound, and his appearance indicated his relationship with 
the latter in a very preponderating manner—the lofty fox- 
hound, not the low, stooping pointer. Yet he was acknowledged 
as a pointer of surpassing excellence, both on the moors 
and in the enclosures, but as a stallion, proved worthless, as 
might reasonably be expected.” 

As time went on, the foxhound was not discarded as might 


’ be supposed, and even such well known judges of the pointer 


as Mr. Lort resorted to this practice and openly recommended 
the cross to Mr. Bulled at the Birmingham show in 1886. 

As late as 1895, Mr. Arkwright, in a letter to the English 
Stock-Keeper, on the pointer, said among other things: “From 
many of his descendants I should imagine old Bang had 
some alien blood to counterbalance Hamlet’s excellent strain 
in him, and his son, Bang II, had still more of the hound 
cross.” At the time this statement was made it created quite 
a furore among pointer breeders, but three years later Major 
Lodwick vindicated him in an article which appeared in “Our 
Dogs,” and reads as follows: 

“In your ‘Spaniel Sparks’ for January 22, apropos pointers, 
Mr. Arkwright is stated to have expressed his opinions con- 
cerning the crossing of pointers with foxhounds in Devon- 
shire; perhaps it may be interesting to some of your readers 
that I can corroborate what Mr. Arkwright states. I knew 
Mr. Sam Price, of Bow, Devon, from 1880 up to the time of 
his death. I have shot times out of number with him over 
his prize dogs, and he told me more than once, I remember 
well, that a few years back he had obtained the services of 
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the late Lord Portsmouth’s staunchest foxhounds and had 
introduced the strain in his kennel of pointers. Up to 1880, 
I think, Mr. Price was recognized as the pointer man through- - 
out England. He owned Champion Bang and got some large 
figures for his dogs. I think I am quite correct in saying that 
all the best pointers in the south of England are sprung from 
Champion Bang. So Mr. Arkwright is quite correct, you 
see. But why should he be so severe now upon pointers that 
show this strain of foxhound? Mr. Price gave me one of 
his puppies and two more my father bought, and since 1880 
we have this particular breed of pointer and have bred very 
carefully from them, and for staunchness I never met their 
equal.” 

There are numerous other traces of the foxhound cross in 
the pointer, but the evidence I have given is conclusive enough 
to satisfy the most exacting, hence, to avoid prolixity, I shall 
go no further on the subject. 

The pointers in America, prior to 1870, were the progeny 
of dogs that may have been brought over at various times by 
those who came to the states to make them their future home. 
Pedigrees were not recorded carefully in those days, although 
there is no question but the breed, was kept generally pure. 
The dogs of that period and up to about twenty years after 
the first pedigreed importations began to arrive, were known 
as “natives,” although, strictly speaking, there was no such 
thing as a “native pointer.” 

The “natives,” so-called, were generally solid colored dogs, 
usually liver or tan, or, as they were later called, lemon. 
No doubt there were many good field dogs among these 

“natives.” They were large, coarse fellows, with heavy 
shoulders and thick, broad skulls : nothing like the graceful 
specimens of later days. In speed and range they would not 
compare with the present day pointer, for all were slow and 
logy in their manner of going, yet, as far as nose is concerned, 
they no doubt possessed olfactory organs and the sense of 
location in as high degree as any dogs of the present time. 
This, no doubt, was all that was essential in those early days, 
for game was plentiful and it was not essential to have dogs 
with the high speed and wide range they must possess at the 
present time, since any shooter could go out and bag as many 
birds as he required over a slow dog; hence range and speed 
were not developed as they are at the present time, when as 
much territory must be covered in as short a time as possible 
in order to get a fair day’s bag. 

While occasional importations of pointers were made from 
time to time by gentlemen who loved the sport of field shoot- 
ing, and who brought over dogs for their private use only, 
it was in 1876 when the first pointer was imported of which 
we have definite record. This was the dog known in this 
country as Sensation, although in England he was registered 
under the name of Don, number 4963; owner, R. Parr; 
breeder, J. R. Humphreys. His pedigree is not given with 
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the registration and it has been said that there was another 
Sensation in England which the imported dog was supposed 
to be. However that may be, the dog Don was imported by 
the Westminster Kennel Club and registered in this country 
under the name Sensation. 


At the time Sensation came over the standard of pointers 
was not on a very high plane, hence he appeared at a time 
when a well bred, typical pointer might have done the breed 
an incalculable amount of good. 


The “great classic beauty” of this dog, as he has been 
described by some writers of that day and later, seems to 
have been greatly exaggerated, and he was far from being 
the perfect dog he was touted to be. He was very faulty in 
head and poorly balanced in general make-up, as his loin and 
rear parts were entirely too light for his foreparts. Although 
the dog was supposed to have been a great winner on the other 
side, all the wins that he had to his credit were made at 
small, unimportant shows. A great deal was made of one of 
the seconds which he acquired at the Birmingham show, but 
when this” is investigated it is learned there were but two 
entries in his class, hence no great merit can be attached to 
this win. 

Sensation, with the Westminster Kennel Club as owner, 
and with a name that was decidedly well chosen, became the 
rage and was much sought after for years. With all his 
opportunities, however, he | never sired a puppy that rose above 
mediocrity, although’ his name appears in a great many pedi- 
grees. As America needed a good stud dog at that time it 
is very unfortunate that a better selection was not made. As 
a field dog Sensation was not up to the average. He had 
a fair nose, it is said, but he lacked the snap and decision in 
his work that are so essential in a field trial dog, and par- 
ticularly in a stud dog. The only progeny of Sensation which 
won in field trials were Sensation’s Son, third in the Eastern 
field trials derby in 1881, and Belle, first in the Nursery 
stake of the same club’s trials in 1880. 


The smaller dog, Bang Bang, imported by the same club, 
was a much more meritorious selection. He was a handsome 
son of Price’s Champion Bang, orange and white in color, 
though the dark marking about his eyes somewhat marred 
an otherwise pleasing expression. As a sire he was a greater 
success than Sensation, for among his sons were Consolation, 
Roger Williams and several other good ones, notable. both 
in the field and on the bench. Consolation was regarded by 
the late J. M. Tracy as the most perfectly proportioned 
pointer ever seen in America. 

About this time the St. Louis Kennel Club, composed of 
representative St. Louis sportsmen, was also busy in the 
interests of the pointer. One of the first importations of 
note which this club made was Sleaford. This dog was said 
to be a good one in the field and was bred to, to some ex- 
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tent, but for some reason he did not please, and was soon 
disposed of. 

In 1878 Bow was brought over by his English owner and 
was promptly purchased by E. C. Sterling, one of the mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Club, who shortly thereafter turned him 
over to the club. Bow was a son of. Price’s Bang and was 
considered a very handsome dog, as well as an excellent field 
dog. The year 1879 was the banner one for importations 
by the St. Louis Kennel Club. The first one being Faust, one 
of the handsomest, large liver and white pointers seen in this 
country up to that time. For symmetry, balance and finish 
he had few equals, and in the intelligent manner of handling 
his birds he was one of the best of his time, but he was not 
a fast dog and his great size would be decidedly against 
him among present day breeders. Neither Sleaford nor Bow 
sired a field trial winner; Faust has one in the list, Marquis 
of Lorne, who divided second and third in the G. C. stake of 
the New Orleans Rod and Gun Club, held at Amite, La., in 
1881, but this was a very insignificant event. 

Jaunty, Zeal, Lassie, June, Keswick and Jasmine were 
among the bitches that were imported by the St. Louis Club 
this same year, and many of them have made their influence 
felt in the development of the pointer. 

In this same year the Reverend McDonna brought over 
from England a young dog called Croxteth, who was shortly 
afterward purchased, by Mr. Godeffroy, of New York. Crox- 
teth was a large, long-bodied dog, liver and white in color, 
very fast, but rather clumsy in action and lacked that easy, 
graceful stride of the field trial winning pointers of the present 
day. Croxteth had a peculiarly long and narrow head which 
had its admirers and critics, and it was discussed quite 
considerably pro and con by the breeders of that day. This 
dog made decidedly the greatest impression on the breed in 
America of any dog imported up to that time, and as a 
progenitor of winners Croxteth must be accorded a high place 
of honor. Among his sons were Trinket’s Bang—considered 
by many the best pointer that was ever started in a field 
trial, before the days of Rip Rap,—Ossian, another well 
known winner, and Robert Le Diable, a noted bench winner 
and one of the great field dogs of his day as well. Trinket’s 
Bang in turn became the sire of Spotted Boy and other 
brilliant performers; also of Pearl’s Dot, without a doubt the 
greatest producing dam up to that period. 

In 1881 the St. Louis Club imported Meteor, a dog that 
was considered small when compared with Faust, but at this 
day would be called a large one. Meteor was another dog 
that was lauded way up to the skies by his western admirers, 
and when he was placed over Beaufort at the following 
New York show his partisans knew no bounds in their praise 
of him. This award was the cause of much bitter controversy, 
some going so far as to accuse the judge of unfair discrimina- 
tion. Individually, Meteor was not the great dog he was 
2 
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reputed to be, and while he produced several sons and 
daughters that were placed in some of the minor events of 
the Southwestern trials, none ever even reached mediocrity, 
except, possibly, Cornerstone, who won third in the all-age 
stake of the Western trials in 1886, and who in turn sired 
Bertraldo, also a field trial winner. Cornerstone was a very 
plain dog. I remember seeing him in the early nineties, when 
he was already well up in years, but he impressed me as 
being a dog with very little quality or character; thick in head, 
short in neck, loaded in shoulders and too low on the leg 
for his stocky proportions. 

Meteor has always had many partisans, particularly in the 
Middle and Western States, but he was a very much over- 
rated dog, and disinterested authorities all agree that he was 
very faulty in head, short and thick in neck and entirely 
too cabby in body. Furthermore he was leggy and stilty and, 
above all, he lacked the quality so essential in a high-class 
pointer. While: I never saw this dog, his son, Cornerstone, 
must have resembled him very much in every way, except that 
the son was too low on the leg, while Meteor was at fault 
in the other direction. When this dog is compared with 
Bow, Faust and Keswick, it is difficult to conceive how the 
St. Louis Kennel Club should have become so ecstatic over 
the very plebeian Meteor. 

In May, 1885, Messrs. James L. Anthony and Charles 
Heath imported the ideally handsome Graphic, a large liver 
and white dog, most beautiful in outline and finish, and one 
- of the best heavyweight pointers ever brought to this country. 
The importation of this dog marked the formation of the 
Graphic Kennels, a name which occupied the highest place 
in pointer annals for the next decade. Graphic’s only fault 
was a little too much length of body, but he had a wonderful 
depth of chest, well sprung ribs and a head that was ex- 
ceptionally long and shapely. He was the sire of the follow- 
ing field trial winners: Go Bang, second Eastern field trials 
derby, 1887; Lad of Bow, equal third all-age stake, American 
field trials, 1887; Beau of Portland, first all-age Pointer 
stake, Southern trials, 1888; Lord Graphic, second All-Age’ 
Pointer stake, Indiana trials, 1889; Miss Meally, third Pointer 
Derby, Central trials, 1889; Dolly, second All-Age Pointer 
stake, Indiana trials, 1890, and Sally Brass II, second All-Age 
stake, Pacific Coast trials, 1892. 

In October of this same year these same kennels imported 
Bloomo, and in 1886 they brought over Bracket, Meally, Lad 
of Bow, Beppo III, Lass of Bow and Revel III. Lad of 
Bow was even more attractive than his sire, Graphic, and 
Bracket, another son, whose fame rests largely on being the 
sire of Lad of Kent, a dog who for years appeared at each 
recurring New York show and was never defeated. Lad of 
Bow was the sire of Rush of Lad, who was out of a daughter 
of Naso of Kippen and Glauco, both imported by the West- 
minster Kennel Club in 1886. . 
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Rush of Lad was a small liver and white dog, weighing 
forty-eight pounds. He made his first appearance on the 
bench in 1893 and in less than a year gained championship 
honors. He was one of the most typical lightweight pointers 
ever seen on the bench. His beautiful head, expressive eyes, 
his wonderful depth of chest and correct spring of ribs, and 
withal his attractive manner of showing himself in the ring, 
always commanded attention. He was started once in field 
trials, but being out of condition was withdrawn. As a 
sire he gained quite a bit of notoriety as the progenitor of Lad 
of Rush, the most phenomenal field trial winning pointer of 
1892 and 1893. 

Beppo III sired Tempest, Tribulation and other good ones. 
This dog was a full brother in blood to King of Kent, being 
by Priam out of a full sister to Kent Baby, the dam of King 
of Kent. Beppo III, while not the equal of some of the 
other Graphic importations in looks, was a most beautiful 
dog when in action in the field and was considered an ex- 
cellent field dog. 

Naso of, Kippen, who was imported by the Westminster 
Kennel Club in 1886, was without doubt the best dog they 
ever brought over, and if they had imported a dog of his 
quality in the beginning, these kennels might have accom- 
plished more than they did. He was of a widely different type 
than their two former importations, Sensation and Bang 
Bang, and if Naso of Kippen was the correct thing, it is 
difficult to understand how the earlier importations were. 
Naso of Kippen lacked stop, and his eyes were rather light 
and small; he also lacked absolute squareness in muzzle, but 
after these faults are enumerated it is difficult to find more. 
His muscular development was superb, and yet he was abso- 
lutely clean in shoulders. The dog stood close scrutiny very 
well, and the more one looked him over thesmore impressed he 
became with him. Naso of Kippen was by Naso II out of 
Champion Maggie, by Champion Bang out of Leach’s Belle, 
and as his breeding was of the best, outsiders were not 
slow to recognize his merits, and before very ag his puppies 
were beginning to win on the bench. 

Another dog who made his influence felt as a sire was 
Tammany, owned by F. R. Hitchcock. He was not a perfect ~ 
dog by far and he was also prone to transmit his faults, of 
which he had quite a few, yet there was a certain attractive- 
ness about the dog that always caused him to be recognized 
when in the ring. Tammany was the sire of Renie, who 
became noted as the dam of Lad of Kent. 

The Hempstead Farm Kennels also imported a dog that 
proved himself worthy of recognition. This was Duke of 
Hessen; he was not only proven a great success on the 
show bench, but he became a field trial winner and the sire of 
a few good ones, among which is Rose Le Hessen, who be- 
came the dam of several field trial winners when bred to 
Jingo blood. 


* 
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During these years of progress a new star arose on the 
pointer firmament in the person of Edward Dexter, who had 
been interested in field trials for some years, but who was just 
beginning to turn his attention to the short-haired dog, for 
heretofore he had been a thorough setter man. 

Mr. Dexter imported some pointers, among which was 
King of Kent, and also purchased Mainspring, who was im- 
ported by J. F. Perkins and ran at High Point under his 
name in 1884 and 1885. Mr. Dexter had for his kennel man- 
ager Captain McMurdo, and a more astute man for the 
place never existed. The Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels 
were organized, and among the bitches that were in those 
kennels were Hops and Queen III. 


Hops was bred to King of Kent, and Queen III, who was 
by the imported dog Pontiac, was mated with Mainspring. In 
both instances the Mike-Romp combination of blood was 
brought together in the same proportions. Mainspring being 
by Mike out of Romp, as was also Hops. The latter was 
a plain looking bitch, white, black and ticked, almost the 
color, in appearance, of a well used sheet of blotting paper. 


If Mr. Dexter and his kennel manager would have done 
what a great many breeders might have done—destroyed the 
puppies when they saw how plain they were—the history of 
the field trial pointer might have been a different story, but 
they had confidence in the breeding and developed the puppies. 

The first real success of the kennels came when Rip Rap 
made his appearance in the Eastern trials in 1889. Rip Rap 
was the product of King of Kent and Hops. King of Kent 
was a son of Priam out of Kent Baby, while, as has been 
said, Hops was the offspring of the Mike-Romp combination. 
Rip Rap startled the field trial world in his derby form by 
winning nearly every time that he was started, and in the 
Central trials he not only won the derby: for pointers, but 
also beat the winner of the setter derby, Rowdy Rod, for 
absolute best. His success in his derby form was repeated 
the next year and for several years following, when he ran 
in his all-age form, eventually acquiring the title of field 
champion. 

King of Kent was bred to quite extensively after his son’s 
success and produced a number of good ones, among them 
being Maid of Kent, Zigzag and ‘Tapster, full sister and 
brothers to Rip Rap of a later litter, and Kent Elgin, K. C. 
Kent, Strideaway, Tick Boy, Hal Pointer and others of lesser 
note out of bitches of different lines of breeding. 


Rip Rap in his turn produced a line of winners, the most 
noted being Young Rip Rap, who was also quite a success 
as a sire. The total number of winners which Rip Rap sired 
is nineteen; with sixteen firsts, eight seconds, sixteen thirds 
and seven fourths to their credit. Young Rip Rap’s winning 
sons and daughters total sixteen; with nine firsts, eleven 
seconds, twelve thirds and three fourths to their credit. 
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Jingo, with the same blood on his sire’s side as Rip Rap 
possessed on his dam’s, also proved a wonderful winner and 
was a greater success as a sire than Rip Rap, and the family 
of Jingo will probably stand out brighter in pointer annals 
than any other strain of pointers in America. 

In an article which I wrote on pointer sires, and which 
appeared in a sportsman’s journal in January, 1896, I had the 
following to say of Jingo: x 

“Jingo, by Mainspring out of Queen III, also deserves 
recognition as a sire. Besides being probably the most brilliant 
performer that started this season, he is also the sire of 
Sister Sue, who ran so creditably in the Manitoba trials 
last September. Jingo has not been bred to, to any extent, 
and I understand up to the time of the trials he had only 
been bred to one or two bitches; Sister Sue being the first of 
his get to start in field trials. Jingo, bred as he is, and a good 
one individually, is sure to take his place in the front rank 
of producing sires in a short time.” 

Time has verified this prediction, for among his get are 
such noted ones as Young Jingo, Lad of Jingo, Jingo’s Light, 
Jingo’s Boy, Sister Sue, Jingo’s Pearl, Dot’s Jingo, Two 
Spot, King Cyrano and a number of other lesser lights. These 
in turn produced many winners also. The total number of 
winners sired by Jingo is twenty-two; winning twenty-three 
firsts, eighteen seconds, eighteen thirds and nine fourths. 


In view of the fact that we owe nearly all the early 
greatness of the field trial pointer to King of Kent, Main- 
spring, Hops and Queen III, and still more to the three 
gentlemen, Messrs. Dexter, Perkins and McMurdo, who had 
the courage of their convictions to follow up their ideas, no 
words can express what is due them for the good they have 
done the breed. 

The blood of this combination is strong and potent. As 
yet there is no particular danger of breeding too closely, 
unless breeders insist on combining the blood to such a degree 
so as to endanger its vitality, then there is danger ahead 
which must be guarded against. There is no need for new 
importations, but more regard must be paid to breeding for 
appearance, for if we can get the field quality it should be 
an easy matter to retain the standard of excellence in bench 
form. Bench form and field quality need not be two dis- 
tinct factors in pointer breeding, particularly since we have 
blood to draw from which is entirely different from the 
Jingo, King of Kent strains—blood that has been tried and 
proven successful, particularly when crossed on the blood of 
Rip Rap. We refer to Champion Alford’s John, who made 
his first appearance in field trials in 1902. Alford’s John 
is by Dave Kent out: of Cleade, who is by Frank (Wise 
Croxteth—Fanny H) out of Dowe’s Nell (Bitler’s Duke— 
McDonald’s Nell). Dave Kent is by Lad of Kent (Cham- 
pion Bracket—Renie) out of Trissler’s Daisy (Duke’s Lad— 
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Gem’s Floss). It will be seen from this breeding that his 
pedigree contains none of the popular field trial winners, but 
on the other hand, he is a grandson of the bench winner, 
Champion Lad of Kent, on his sire’s side. Alford’s John 
was a handsome white and liver dog, with quite a good head 
and a clean neck going into excellent shoulders, but his 
running gear is what struck the fancy of the practical field 
trial man, for it was powerful and muscular, and built on 
lines that denote the workman. He was shown in the field 
trial classes at various shows, and usually gave a good account 
of himself, having been placed first at Detroit over Alpine 
Lad at the show held there in 1906. His only fault from 
the bench show point of view is that he lacked depth of 
chest; yet he was well-ribbed up and had abundant heart and 
lung room; this, with his strong loin and quarters, is what 
gaye him that marvelous staying power which he possessed. 

Alford’s John was in every sense of the word an accident. 
The credit for his discovery is due W. J. Baughn, of Ridge- 
ville, Indiana, who while visiting with C. H. Foust, of War- 
ren, Indiana, saw the dog in the field and advised him to 
buy him, although at the time little or nothing was known 
of this white and liver pointer puppy, which followed Baughn 
and Foust out to the field while they were trying out some 
setter puppies. The dog was then owned by a Mr. Alford, 
also of Warren, Indiana, and it was with him that Mr. Foust 
made an arrangement to campaign the puppy which was 
named Alford’s John. In his derby year, Alford’s John was 
brilliant. His first appearance was at Iroquois, S. D., where 
he won the chicken derby, and his career’ for the balance of 
the season was in keeping with his beginning. His first all- 
age year was also a brilliant one, and he finally closed his 
field trial record by winning the Manitoba chicken cham- 
pionship. 

Just about the time when Alford’s John was being used 
in the stud very extensively and his daughters were begin- 
ning to appear before the public, another bright star came 
upon the field trial horizon. This was Fishel’s Frank, a son 
of Fishel’s Rip Rap and Boy’s Queen. The record of Fishel’s 
Frank was also a brilliant one and upon his retirement 
breeders flocked to him. At the present time, his record 
stands as the leading one among pointers, but perhaps much 
of his success was due to the fact that he was mated mostly 
with daughters of Alford’s John. The nick between the 
progeny of these two performers proved an unusually suc- 
cessful one, for it was by this kind of mating that a host 
of great winners was produced. Among these such great 
dogs stand out as John Proctor, Desota Frank, Comanche 
Frank and hosts of others. John Proctor and Comanche 
Frank at this writing are successfully carrying on the family 
quality to future generations. Desota Frank was not avail- 
able to the public until the season of 1920, hence his oppor- 
tunities were lacking. : 
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Comanche Frank proved himself to be a great sire when 
his famous daughter Mary Montrose appeared in the derbies 
of 1916 and 1917. She is undoubtedly the greatest pointer, 
if not the greatest field trial dog that has ever appeared in 
public. Her record at the close of 1920 when she was re- 
tired from competition, consisted of twenty places in field 
trials and at the time of her retirement she was but five years 
of age. Among her wins are the derby championship, the 
Manitoba championship and All-America chicken champion- 
ship, and the National championship three times. This feat 
carried the famous Edward Memorial Trophy out of com- 
petition with her, for having won it three times, it now be- 
comes the final property of Mary’s owner. This feat has 
never been accomplished before by any other field trial dog 
and it is not likely to happen again. There were other good 
ones of this same breeding and belonging to the same kennel, 
as for instance, Royal Flush, Great Island Robert the Devil 
and several lesser lights out of the same sire and dam. 
Comanche Rap, still another in the same string, is out of 
Dorothy G., and Great Island Ringing Bells is by the im- 
ported pointer, Tom Speedy, but out of Lorna Doone, there- 
fore a half sister on the mother’s side to Mary Montrose, 
Royal Flush and Robert the Devil. Lorna Doone is a 
daughter of Manitoba Rap, the first pointer to win a National 
championship. This event occuring in i909. As Comanche 
Frank also won the National Championship it will be seen 
that Mary Montrose and her family get their good qualities 
through a natural train of circumstances. This famous 
string of pointers is the property of William Ziegler, Jr., 
owner of the Great Island Kennels, located at  Noroton, 
Connecticut. It is a string which has stood out so far above 
anything else in field trials. during recent years that it has 
become the talk of the field trial world. 

At the present time the field trial pointer is still a prom- 
inent factor and is likely to retain his high prestige, although 
the time has now probably come when new blood may be 
necessary. Breeders are beginning to realize this. Out in 
Springfield, Mo., Frank Fellows owns a great kennel of 
pointers, among which is the imported dog, Broom Hill Dan. 
This dog has beer: used on the American-bred strains with 
good success and this season he has come before the public 
with especial prominence due to the fact that his daughter, 
Becky Broom Hill, was the leading winning derby of the year. 
Becky was brought out by Mr. Fellows in the spring of 1919, 
but Louis L. Haggin, owner of the Mt. Brilliant Kennels, 
bought her after her win of third in the Southern Ohio 
field trials, hence her bright derby record was made running 
in his name, but in charge of Chesley H. Harris, who was 
entirely responsible for her development. 


Tom Speedy, another imported dog, would no doubt a 
proven a very successful nick with our American blood lines, 
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but unfortunately the public failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity until too late, for Tom Speedy died, just about 
the time his brilliant daughter, Great Island Ringing Bells, 
began ‘to appear in the list of winners. 


At the present time Hobart Ames has the best kennel of 
English pointers in this country, down on his shooting pre- 
serve near Grand Junction, Tennessee. These are none other 
than the well known dogs of William Arkwright, which Mr. 
Ames imported in the spring of 1919. We had the oppor- 
tunity to look these over during the 1920 National Cham- 
pionship which was run on the Ames preserve, and we can 
say unhesitatingly that they are a splendid lot which should 
do the breed a great amount of good. There are two white 
and black dogs in this draft which should be excellent spec- 
imens to breed to: One of them, Stylish Starlight, we under- 
stand, was bred to Champion Mary Montrose during the 
present spring (1920). 

Anothe? good breeder of pointers is A. G. C. Sage, whose 
kennels are at Gastonburg, Alabama, in charge of J. L. 
Holloway, who brought out an unusually good derby during 
the season of 1919 and 1920, with which he won the Derby 
Championship at Calhoun, Alabama, among other prominent 
places. The dog in question is a very handsome white and 
black, a son of Big Six, who in turn is a son of Fishel’s 
Frank, out of a daughter of Alford’s John. U. R- Fishel has 
recently retired from the fancy, his kennels being purchased 
in toto by S. B. Lasater, owner of the Ten-A-See Farm 
Kennels, of Paris, Tenn. One of the very enterprising men 
who is spending money, time and good judgment in buying 
and ‘breeding pointers, is C. E. Griffith, of Quay, Oklahoma. 
Mr. Griffith now has in his kennels among other good ones, 
Champion John Proctor, his producing son Ferris’ Jake, and 
another producing sire, Mount Riga Rap, a good son of 
Champion Manitoba Rap. Among his bitches he has some 
of the best producers in America and in getting these to- 
gether he spared neither money nor pains. 


Among smaller producers who breed more for the com- 
bination shooting dog and bench winners, Harry D. Kirkover 
stands out well to the front, whose kennels at Eggertsville, 
N. Y., contain among others Kirk’s Ashantee Dominant, a dog 
that can win in amateur trials and also win among the best 
on the bench. C. S. Grace, of Robinson, Illinois, has spent 
considerable money in getting together a string of good 
pointers also. His success in field trials has as yet not been 
such as to warrant the assertion that he has been well repaid 
for the outlay, but he may strike “pay dirt” if he continues 
along the persistent lines that he started out with. 

As for the bench show pointer, that particular end of 
breeding is merging more and more into the working type 
and as an illustration we have only to cite the fact that a 
field trial bred dog, Cairo, by nante, also owned by Mr. Grace, 
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is winning quite regularly in the larger eastern shows. Pointer 
breeders are much farther advanced in bringing the bench 
show and the field trial types together than the setter men. 
Naturally there are still a number of exceptions, but they are 
on the right road by breeding to the field trial and working 
strains. The outlook for the pginter, both in the way of 
type and working qualities, is a healthy one, and breeders 
need fear no immediate deterioration either way as long as 
they continue along the lines that they are following. 


DESCRIPTION AND SCALE OF PoINTs. 


SkuLtt—Of good size, slightly wider between the ears than 
that of the setter, with the forehead rising well at the eye- 
brows showing a decided stop. A full development of the 
occipital protuberance is essential, and the upper surface 
should be in two rounded flats, with a furrow between. 


Muzzite—Long (from 4 to 434 inches) and broad, with 
widely opened nostrils. The nose should be black or very 
dark brown in all but the lemon and whites; in those they 
may be flesh color. It should be cut off square and not 
pointed—the latter fault is known as the snipe or pig jaw. | 


Eyes, Ears anp Lips—Ears, soft in texture, moderately 
long and thin in leather, not folding like the hound’s, but 
lying close to the cheeks and set on low, without any tendency 
to prick. Eyes, soft, and of medium size; color, brown, 
varying with that of the coat. Lips, well-developed, but not 
pendant or flew-like. ; 


Neck—Arched toward the head, long and round, without 
any approach to dewlap or throatiness. It should come out 
with a graceful sweep from between the shoulder blades. 


SHOULDERS AND CHESTtT—These are dependent on each other 
for their formation. Thus a wide and looped chest cannot 
have the blades lying flat against their sides; and consequently, 
instead of this and their sloping backward, as they ought 
to do to give them free action, they are upright, short and 
fixed. Of course, a certain width is required to give lung and 
heart room, but the volume obtained should be by depth 
rather than width. Behind the blades the ribs should be 
well-arched, but deep; depth of back ribs is particularly 
important. 

Back, QUARTERS AND StiFLES—The loin should be very 
slightly arched and well-muscled; the muscles should run well 
over ‘the back ribs. The hips should be wide, with a tendency 
to raggedness, and the quarters should ‘droop very slightly 
from them. These should be full of muscle, and the stifles 
should be wide apart and well-bent, so as to allow the hind 
legs to be brought well forward when the dog is in action. 

Lrcs, ELtsows AnD Hocks—These must be strong enough 
to bear the strain given them. Substance of bone is there- 
fore demanded, not only in the shanks, but the joints, the 
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knees and hocks being especially required to be bony. The 
elbows should be well let down, giving a long upper arm, and 
should not be turned in or out, the former being the most 
grave fault, as the confined elbows affect the action very 
materially. The reverse is the case with the hocks, which 
may be turned in rather than out. Both hind and fore pastern 
should be short and full of bone. 


Fret—Are all-important; for however strong and fast the 
action may be, if the feet are not well-shaped and the horny 
covering hard, the dog will soon become footsore when at 
work. According to the standard, preference is given to the 
round or cat foot, although Arkwright and several other 
practical judges would rather have the hare foot with the 
toes lying well together. In either case the toes should not be 
wide apart. The main point, however, is the compactness 
of the pads with the proper horny covering. 


STERN—Strong in bone at the root, but it should at once 
be reduced as it leaves the body and then taper to a point. It 
should be very slightly curved, carried a, little above the back, 
and without the slightest approach to a curl at the tip. 

SYMMETRY AND QuaLity—The pointer should display good 
proportions; no dog showing more difference between the 
gentleman and his opposite. The essentials are difficult to 
analyze, but every judge carries the knowledge with him. 


TEXTURE OF Coat—The coat should be soft and mellow, 
but not absolutely silky. 


ScaLe or Points. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ENGLISH SETTER. 


FYNHERE is no question but the setter is a later product 
than the pointer. This becomes very evident when the 
literature on outdoor sport of a century or more ago 

is scanned. There it is learned that this breed began to be 

utilized as a gun dog about the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

While the setter was not considered just the correct thing 
at that period, he was nevertheless used by a large number 
of sportsmen, and with the beginning of the nineteenth 
century his growth as a breed was fully established. 

It is not necessary to trace his evolution from the spaniel, 
as that has been done by innumerable writers in the past, 
and most every one who is at all interested in the field 
dog is aware that he is an improvement over the setting 
spaniel of early days. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional importations of the “bluebloods,”’ setter breeding in 
this country was in a very chaotic state, as can be easily seen 
by referring to the stud book published by ‘the National 
American Kennel Club in 1879. This volume contains 1,400 
registrations, of which 533 are setters of pure breeding, 260 
pure Irish setters, 135 Gordon setters, 165 pointers, while 
spaniels of various kinds and Chesapeakes make up the sum 
total. In this volume there is a division for “Crossbred and 
other Setters,” which, according to the note at the top of the 
list, is for those setters which could not be classified with 
the pure-bred ones, but were placed in this group to avoid 
discarding them altogether. 

The crossbreeds were registered by men who occupied 
prominent positions in the realm of dogdom, hence it may 
be inferred that cross-breeding was quite common at that 
period, notwithstanding the fact that some of the earlier im- 
portations came to this country some four or five years 
before, and descendants of these “bluebloods,”’ subsequently 
styled “Llewellins,’ were already scattered in all parts of the 
country. 

On account of the vast divergence in type between the field 
trial and the bench show setter, it is almost necessary to 
treat them as distinct breeds;-.at all events, the two types 
should be studied separately. Before doing so, however, we 
must refer to Edward Laverack, whose book, “The Setter,” 
is the best authority on the early history of this breed that 
has been published, and it gives us valuable information on 
the various strains in existence in England during the earlier 
part of the last century. 

Notwithstanding the charge made against Laverack that 
the pedigrees furnished by him of his own dogs are often 
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fictitious and cannot be relied upon, yet it must be admitted 
that he did more for the setter than any other man. Un- 
fortunately, his book is becoming rare and cannot be had by 
the average reader, and for that reason we shall mention 
briefly a few of the strains he speaks of. 

In the course of his writings he refers to the Naworth 
Castle or Featherstone Castle setters as “A. very fine old 
breed at present, but very little known. If there is any fault 
that can be found with them it is*that they are too big and 
heavy.” Another breed he mentions is the Edward Castle 
strain: “These are much lighter and more speedy looking 
than the Naworth Castle dogs”; but, like them, were also liver 
and white. Lord Lovat’s breed he mentions as being black, 
white and tan. “There is another breed,” he continues, 
“called the Southesk, belonging to the Earl of Southesk in 
Forfarshire, also black, white and tan. These dogs are very 
fine, strong animals, large in size and extremely well-feath- 
ered, round-barreled, powerful and strong in their foreparts.” 
Among the other strains mentioned are those of the Earl 
of Seafield, who had orange or lemon and whites and also 
tri-colors. He also mentions those of Lord Hume, Wilson 
Patten, Henry Rothwell and Lord Ossulston, “which. were 
solid black in color and “a breed of rare excellence.” Of 
Mr. Lort’s setters, Mr. Laverack does not speak from personal 
knowledge. Lastly he mentions the Welsh or Llannidloes 
setter, a close, compact animal, milk white or chalk white, 
with coats “not so soft or silky as other breeds, but equally 
good, hardy and enduring.” * 


THE LAVERACK, OR BENCH SHOW SETTER. 


In 1825, Mr. Laverack obtained from the Rev. A. Harrison, 
who resided near Carlisle, two English setters: named Ponto 
and Old Moll. To. this pair of dogs is credited the origin 
of the Laverack setter—at least this is so if Mr. Laverack’s 
pedigrees are to be taken as authentic. It is useless to go 
into lengthy details regarding the pedigrees of Mr. Laverack’s 
dogs, for whether they are correct or false, he must be cred- 
ited with founding a strain of dogs that has done much for the 
setters of the present day; but sticklers for pedigrees attack 
the authenticity of those furnished by Mr. Laverack for his 
dogs on two grounds that seem to be conclusive in many ways. 
First, it is claimed that it ts impossible to found a strain 
with but two dogs as the fountain head, and that to inbreed 
the progeny of a single pair for fifty years without the intro- 
duction of alien blood to keep up the stamina and vigor, is.a 
physical impossibility. Secondly, it is claimed that Mr. Laver- 
ack is known to have introduced outside blood, which he 
failed to make a record of. This is substantiated by an ad- 
mission he makes in a letter to a friend when explaining why 
there were liver and white puppies in the litter. In this letter 
he explains that the liver and white strains back to a cross he 
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made about thirty years before, when he introduced some 
of the blood of the “pure old Edward Castle breed—County 
Cumberland, liver and white as pure and as good as the 
blues.” This was written in 1874, two years after his book 
was published, in which he makes no allusion to the outcross. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Laverack’s setters were beginning 
to attract attention in America, and the appearance of his 
book caused a desire by gentlemen sportsmen in this country 
for the handsome, high quality dogs which he was breeding. 
Early in 1874 Mr. Laverack advertised a pair of his dogs for 
sale. They were promptly purchased by Mr. Charles H. 
Raymond, of Morris Plains, N. J. The dogs were Pride of 
the Border and Fairy, the latter coming over in whelp to 
Laverack’s Blue Prince, a son of Pride of the Border. 

There was a vast divergence of type between these two 
dogs. Pride of the Border, though not a large dog, was long, 
low and heavy, liver and white in color. Fairy was cobby, 
somewhat smaller, built on lighter lines; and was much more 
active in her movements. In color she was an orange belton. 
Both were fairly fast, but not wide rangers, but possessed 
remarkable powers of scent. In this respect Pride of the 
Border was something phenomenal after he had become ac- 
climated and accustomed to the game birds of this country. 
It is said also that he was a wonderfully “heady” dog in 
handling his game, and his sagacity on birds compensated for 
his lack of range. 

Fairy was faster than the dog, though both were very 
acceptable gun dogs. They were never run in field trials, . 
which were in their infancy in this country at that time. 
Pride, although never publicly advertised at stud, was bred 
to quite a number of bitches, and his progeny soon became 
known in all parts of the country. 

Other importations soon followed Mr. Raymond’s, and 
for the next decade the Laveracks were seen in numbers on 
the show bench, obtaining in this respect their full measure 
of success. 

Emperor Fred was brought over in the early eighties, 
and made his first appearance at the New York show of 
1881, in the class for imported setters which was provided that 
year. The word “imported” was used to indicate all dogs 
from the other side and their “get,” although bred in this 
country. 

Emperor Fred was beaten for the breed special by Thunder, 
another imported dog, although it was questionable at that 
time whether he should have done so, as the former was 
considered better in all essential parts. 

Don Juan, Plantagenet, Coin and Foreman were also great 

winners in the early eighties, but the field trial element was 
beginning to make itself felt, and judges who admired the 
field trial dogs, were often. carried away by a dog’s record 
in the trials, and gave him honors in the ring to which, ac- 
cording to some writers of that period, he was not justly 
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entitled. At the Washington show of 1883 the setter classes 
were divided into sections for “Laveracks of pure breeding,” 
and “Except pure Laveracks,” but this classification was not 
repeated at any other show to my knowledge. 

About the year 1885, Mr. Windholz, of New York, began 
taking an active interest in English setters, and to his en- 
thusiasm and lavish expenditure of money the bench show 
setter owes much. He began his show career with imported 
Rockingham and Princess Beatrice. Rockingham was‘’a most 
beautiful dog in outline and symmetry, just a bit strong in 
head, even as exaggerated heads went in those days, and not 
quite enough bent in stifles, but he had no glaring faults, and 
he remained for a long time an unbeatable proposition. He 
was also acknowledged a good dog to shoot over, and as 
Mr. Windholz spent his winters in the South, he no doubt 
expected his dogs to combine field qualities with their good 
looks. Rockingham and his sire, Belthus, who was also in 
this country, were bred to very little, which some might say 
was fortunate, while others might call it a misfortune. 

Mr. Windholz also imported Count Howard, Cora of 
Wetherall and Countess Zoe; this team could not be beaten 
on the bench by any other in America. Mr. Crawford, of 
the Blackstone Kennels, was the nearest competitor, but as he 
could not beat Rockingham with Foreman, he imported a dog 
with which to do so. This dog proved to be Royal Albert, 
who finally beat the older dog at the New York show of 
1887. Royal Prince II, imported about this time, was also 
a very successful dog on the bench, particularly during the 
years 1887, 1888 and 1889. From this time on dogs from the 
field trial strains were becoming conspicuous on the bench, 
and judges of the more practical kind, began to seek the 
lighter type. 

‘For about five years there was a great falling off of 
English setters at bench shows on this account, for breeders 
of purely show dogs were at sea, as very frequently, under 
some judges, type was no desideratum in determining a dog’s 
bench quality. Dogs went up and down, sometimes taking 
Wee CORED one show and at the very next dropping down 
tO ra 

This condition prevails at the present day, but during 
the last two or three years the desire for the lighter type of 
dog seems to prevail, and practical judges are giving that type 
a preference. This was particularly noticeable since about 
1910,,and ever since the old lumbering kind that can move 
across a ring only with prodigious effort, seems to be doomed 
except by judges who have only the sawdust ring experience 
with setters. 

Along about 1892, Albert’s Ranger was imported. He was 
a dog of good quality, though not what might be considered 
perfect by any means. Cincinnatus Pride was also being cam- 
paigned on the bench during these years, and these two dogs 
held sway on the benches until Sheldon, a son of Rockingham, 
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made his appearance. Sheldon was one of the best English 
setters that had been seen for some time, and defeated the 
two dogs named, at the New York show of 1896. He was 
shown a half-dozen times or so after this, and the New York 
decision was sustained, four times under different judges. 
Unfortunately, his brilliant career was brought to a sudden 
end by his untimely death. 

Rodfield, coming from the West with a field trial reputa- 
tion, and owned by that prince of good field trial men, the 
late P. T. Madison, now made his appearance in the East, 
and soon won enough firsts in the open class to entitle him 
to compete in the challenge class, and with little competition 
soon acquired the title of champion under judges who fav- 
ored that type of dog. In those days, however, it was an 
easy matter to win championship honors, for after a dog had 
won four firsts in the open class, at shows, no matter how 
small, he was entitled to compete in the “Challenge” class. 
Three wins in this class, one of them to be made at a show 
with not less than 500 dogs, entitled the dog to the coveted 
title of champion. 

Rodfield had a wonderfully good neck, body and quarters, 
but he was thick in skull, short in muzzle and not the best 
in pasterns. He was always shown in good condition, and as 
he was a good mover in the ring, generally caught the judge’s 
eye. I remember seeing him in the ring at Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1894, and as he was fresh from the field trials he attracted 
a great amount of attention. 

In 1898 Albert’s Woodcock was brought over, and went 
through to winners at New York. Highland Fleet also made 
his appearance at this time, and quickly attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Hair, who promptly purchased him. Highland 
Fleet was an American-bred dog from imported parentage, 
and in the days when the classification was made for imported 
dogs he would have been eligible in that class. 

‘Tn 1900 Mr. Vandergrift, of Pittsburg, entered the lists 
and showed a good one in Barton Tory at the New York 
show of that year. He was beaten, it is true, by Knight 
Errant, but there was considerable difference of opinion 
as to the justness of the award. Besides Barton Tory, Mr. 
Vandergrift also owned those sterling good bitches, Queen’s 
Place Pride, Queen’s Pride, Queen’s Flora and one or two 
others. ; 

At this time Mr. George C. Thomas, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
was also quite a factor in show setters, and with his Mallwyd 
Sirdar, Stylish Sergeant, Dido B, Mepal’s Queen B, and 
several others, usually acquired his share of honors in the 
show ring. 

Mr. Vandergrift did not remain in the fancy long, but 
Mr. Thomas was quite enthusiastic up to the spring of 1907, 
when he seemingly began to lose interest in the particular 
type of setter he was breeding. After a time he gave up 
the fancy entirely. 
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The dogs he owned at the beginning of the year 1907 were 
perhaps as grand a kennel of bench show setters as were 
ever gotten together. They were sold in a lot to Mr. George 
Bleistein, of pointer fame, and included the dogs, Champion 
Bloomfield Rap and Champion Bloomfield Racket, and the 
bitches, Champion Bloomfield Blue Bell, Moll O’Leck, Meg 
O’Leck, Stylish Belle Bonner, and a few other lesser lights, 
All were frequent and consistent_winners on the bench. 


Of “these, I always preferred Stylish Belle Bonner to 
any in the lot, although most sawdust-ring judges put her 
down at the bottom. She was nearer the type, however, 
that the English Setter Club was trying to find with its 
revised standard, and I am firmly convinced that if Stylish 
Belle Bonner were living today she would win over all of that 
heavy lumbering lot that constituted the once famous kennel, 
except by such terrier judges who have occasionally been 
called upon to pass upon field dogs—probably never having 
seen one in the field. 

I judged setters at Buffalo, in the spring of 1907, and 
placed her over the other three, for she had a much more 
practical appearance, besides being better ribbed up, and 
above all, was decidedly better in movement than any of the 
lot. If the newly-formed English Setter Club is looking 
for a type between the two extremes—the field trial and the 
heavy bench show type—Stylish Belle Bonner was an ex- 
emplification of it, and that is why I placed her over the 
other bitches, in the face of all previous decisions. Since 
that time Mr. Thomas and Mr. Bleistein have both gone out 
of the fancy. E. B. Chase, of Philadelphia, took up some 
of these dogs, and added others, but of late years he has 
done little showing. 


At the present time there are very few large kennels in- 
terested in show setters. For a time the Willowbrook Ken- 
nels, owned by C. H. Tyler, of Beverly, Mass., had a string 
of strictly show setters, but Mr. Tyler was looking for larger 
game and began to look toward field trials. He still has a 
kennel in which type predominates, but all of his dogs are 
working setters also, some of them having won on various 
occasions in field trials. The Willowbrooks are an even lot 
of typey working dogs, many of them having been imported 
direct from the kennels of R. Purcell—Llewellin—while quite 
a few others have been bred in the kennels from the original 
stock that Mr. Lewellin furnished. 


At the New York show of 1920, the Willowbrook Kennels 
were very successful. Some of the out and out bench show 
fanciers. were more or less dissatisfied because of the success 
of the Willowbrooks, principally on the grounds that the dogs 
were not in full coat. However, when a judge can recognize 
the good points of a setter when he is not covered with a 
heavy coating of hair, it is, in my opinion, a greater feat 
than to place the silky coated nonentity. W. E. Warner judged 
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this show and seemed to select dogs of the working type, 
and in selecting these, there was nothing to do but take the 
Willowbrook kind, for they came up to this show direct from 
the South, where they were worked all winter, and therefore 
as hard as nails. Their coats might not have been as smooth 





LADY’S COUNT GLADSTONE. 


as some of the parlor pets that were shown, but it was self- 
evident to the field man that they were working dogs of good 
type, and the practical element interested in setters were glad 
to see their success. With such placings of setters, the time 
may come when we shall see larger and better entries of 
working dogs. 
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THE LLEWELLIN, OR FIELD TRIAL SETTER. 


Although the name “Llewellin” has been applied to all 
setters supposed to descend from the Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack 
cross, there is no more reason for calling them by this name 
than to call them the “Statter,” or the “Field” setter. Mr. 
R. Purcell-Llewellin is given the credit of forming this cross, 
it is true, but in justice to himw-it must be stated that he is 
not responsible for the breed being named for him, although 
his right-hand man, Mr. Buckell, was greatly instrumental 
in having his patron’s name grafted on the dogs from_his 
kennel that came to America, Up to that time they were 
known as the “field trial breed.” (See my later work, “The 
Modern Setter.”) 

It is a difficult problem to give the proper definition of a 
straight-bred Llewellin, at least one that will bear close 
scrutiny, but the accepted dictum is to call all setters Llewellins 
which trace back in all lines to Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckell, however, who was for years Mr. 
Llewellin’s right-hand man, this definition must shut out 
everything that has Dash II blood, and this the Llewellin 
fancy does not wish to do, for under such a ruling it would 
ostracize a great number of the best-known names that 
appear in so-called Llewellin pedigrees. Others, again, argue 
that no dogs are Llewellins that do not trace back directly 
to dogs that were owned by the gentleman whose name they 
bear; but this, again, would be incorrect, as Mr. Llewellin 
himself breeds dogs at times which cannot come under the 
head “Llewellin,” as, for instance, May Fly, Count Gleam, and 
others who have the Geltsdale outcross. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the sticklers for the 
“straight-breds” have done much to improve the field trial 
setter, and out of the thousands that are bred each year it 
is a natural coroHary that some good ones should appear, but 
to exclude all other strains simply because they do not go 
back to certain fountain-heads is a grave error, and should be 
discountenanced, as this is not going to do the English setter 
any good, but, on the other hand, will eventually do it harm, 
since the main desideratum of the sticklers for “straight- 
breds” seems to be to breed along certain lines only, simply 
because these certain strains have been taken into the Llewel- 
lin fold, while others, although just as good, have not. This 
is a fallacy the pointer breeders have not fallen into; they 
are breeding to the best; no particular cult is or has been 
catered to, and for this reason they have been making such 
rapid strides. 

To illustrate the utter —puerility of the “purists’” idea: 
Sam, a dog introduced into Mr. Llewellin’s kennels, and a 
distinct outcross, was for a long time excluded from Llewellin ~ 
pedigrees, but his descendants were bred to quite extensively, 
and the blood was found good, so it behooved the promoters 
of the Llewellin cult to open the portals and acknowledge Sam 
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as a Llewellin; otherwise many of the present-day winners 
would necessarily be obliged to remain without the Llewellin 
pale. 

This, however, was no novelty, for Mr. Llewellin was 
continually introducing new outcrosses, and Dash III was 
another case in question. Two of the best-known names in 
the Llewellin fold-—Lady’s Count Gladstone and Count Dan- 
stone—do not strictly belong there if the lines are drawn 
closely. The dam of these dogs was Dan’s Lady, by Dan 
Gladstone, a son of Gladstone out of the Druid bitch, Sue. 
Dan’s Lady’s dam was by Gath’s Mark by Gath out of Gem; 
both having a Gladstone cross. Dan’s Lady has a cross of 
Dash III, a dog that cannot be called a Llewellin, no matter 
how elastic that much overworked term might be. Dash III 
was bred by John Armstrong, and was sired by a Laverack 
dog out of Old Kate, who was also by a Laverack dog out 
of E. Armstrong’s Kate, whose pedigree has always been 
in doubt, although a pedigree is now given for her, but little 
faith is placed in its authenticity. The name of Dash III 
appears quite frequently in the names of well-known winners, 
and as a consequence it was necessary to bring him into the 
fold. How Kate, with her clouded pedigree, could be ad- 
mitted as a straight-bred Llewellin is a question that has never 
been explained. 

Notwithstanding all these discrepancies, however, the 
American field trial dog has attained a very high rank as a 
performer. It is true, he is an entirely different type of dog 
from the kind Mr. Llewellin began breeding at the time he 
bought the Duke—Rhoebe’s Dan and Dick, and the Laverack 
bitches, Countess and Nellie. Mr. Llewellin was among the 
first to use this cross, it is true, but it was left for Americans 
to fix the type, and this they have done by breeding a class 
of dog entirely different from Mr. Llewellin’s ideals. This is 
due to the fact that breeders have always sought the winning 
dogs, and by concentrating their efforts in one direction have 
succeeded in evolving a dog that by any other name would 
have done as well. 

The names which stand out most sepeainentia: in the early 
field trial history of America are Gladstone and Count Noble. 
Gladstone was imported in utero by L. H. Smith, of Strath- 
roy, Canada, and was whelped in 1876. His first appearance 
at field trials stamped him as a dog of extraordinary class 
and quality; this, coupled with the notoriety he was given by 
the kennel press naturally made him much sought after, and 
the best bitches in America were bred to him. It is quite 
natural, therefore, that his sons and daughters soon appeared 
in the list of winners. 

Major Taylor, in his first book on field trial records, pub- 
lished some years ago, gives Gladstone the credit for being 
the sire of twenty-five winners. These twenty-five sons and 
daughters winning between them fourteen firsts, fourteen 
seconds, nineteen thirds and two fourths. 
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Count Noble was imported in 1880. He was a son of 
Count Wind’em and Nora, and as soon as he reached this 
country was also bred to quite extensively. Count Noble had 
the advantage in coming four years later than Gladstone, and 
as a consequence many of the latter’s daughters were bred 
to him. This nick proved a most happy combination and 
resulted in the production of a number of winners. 


Among the sons of Count Noble who achieved the greatest 
fame were Roderigo, Gath’s Hope, Gath’s Mark and Count 
Gladstone IV. There are many others, it is true, but these 
are bred on almost identical lines, being out of Gladstone— 
Druid—Ruby dams, and this cross seems to have been the 
most successful with Count Noble. In number of winners 
sired, Count Noble leads Gladstone by three; having twenty- 
eight—with fourteen firsts, twelve seconds, nineteen thirds and 
five fourths, making a total of fifty wins to their credit. This 
is a better record than Gladstone’s, but it must be remembered 
that Count Noble had the advantage, for when he came to 
America there were a number of Gladstone’s daughters scat- 
tered over all parts of the country, and these, of course, were 
bred to Count Noble, with the result already mentioned; had 
it been vice versa, no doubt the records would also have 
been so. 

The best daughter of Count Noble’s was undoubtedly 
Bohemian Girl. She was a rangy black, white and tan bitch 
on the large order, though not coarse; in fact, she was very 
symmetrically put together and did some winning on the 
bench. During the time she ran in the trials she was owned 
by Walter Mellier, of Kansas City, but was later sold to the 
late Shelley Hudson, of Covington, Ky., for $1,000, who at 
that time was quite prominently identified with English setters. 
Bohemian Girl, bred to Paul Gladstone, who was by Glad- 
stone—Lavalette, produced Paul Bo, who was not only a 
very fast dog and field trial winner, but a handsome one 
as well. 

Roderigo was one of Count Noble’s earliest sons to make 
a brilliant record, and he stands out in English setter history 
as prominently as his sire. He was out of Twin Maud, a 
Gladstone—Druid—Ruby bitch. Roderigo was himself a high- 
class field trial performer, and as a sire ranks well up. The 
total number of winners which he produced is almost as 
great as Gladstone’s or his sire’s, and for brilliancy of their 
performances they are unequaled. Roderigo, bred to Bo Peep, 
was a particularly successful nick, and produced Antonio, 
Orlando, Bettye S and Chance. 


Antonio was without a doubt the most illustridus of them 
all, and among others was the sire of Tony Boy, who in 
turn produced a number of great ones. Tony Boy was a 
rather small black, white and tan dog, whose dam was by 
Roi d’Or, a full brother to Antonio. 

Antonio also sired the successful winners Champion Joe 
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Cumming and Champion Tony’s Gale, both black, white and 
tan dogs, as was Dash Antonio, whose public record is not 
quite so good as those mentioned before him. 

Tony Boy was a very high-class performer during his 
years before the public, and for speed and endurance there 
were few dogs that ever surpassed him. In the stud he proved 
a great success, his best-known progeny being Champion 
Geneva, Champion Mohawk II, Glyde, Tony Man, Sport Mc- 
Allister, Pretti Sing, Charity, California Bell Boy and Lanark 
Lad. The latter’s brilliant performances during the season 
of 1906 and 1907 are still well remembered by field trial 
patrons. 

The total number of winners that Tony Boy sired is 
thirty-seven; with forty first, twenty-two seconds, thirty- 
seven thirds, seven fourths and one fifth, making a total of 
one hundred and nine wins to their credit. 

And now we must take a passing glance at Count Glad- 
stone IV, one of Count Noble’s youngest sons, but one who 
did wonders for the field trial dogs in America. He also 
was bred on similar lines on his dam’s side as Roderigo, and 
was very much the same type of dog, though\perhaps even 
more effeminate. He had an unusually soft, mild expression, 
and from his appearance one would not think that he 
possesed the courage and stamina, vim and vigor, that a field 
trial winner should have, and, indeed, when he was young, 
he showed little promise of becoming the foremost field trial 
winner and sire of winners of his time. After he made his 
record he was purchased by a California kennel and proved 
very successful in the stud on the coast also. Dan’s Lady, 
bred to Count Gladstone IV, produced Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone, Lady’s Count, Dave Earl, Count Danstone 
and Albert Lang, while Hester Prynne, bred to him, resulted 
in the production of Champion Sioux, Lady Rachel and 
Prime Minister. : 

His record as a sire is forty-one winning sons and 
daughters; with thirty-two firsts, thirty-two seconds, eighteen 
thirds and twenty-one fourths, making a total of one hundred’ 
and three wins to their credit. 

Sioux was without a doubt one of the greatest bitches 
ever seen in field trials, and it is extremely unfortunate that 
she died so young. 

Champion Mohawk II, a son of Tony Boy, was an inbred 
Roderigo, as he has this blood on his sire’s side, and his dam 
is by Count Gladstone IV out of a daughter of Roderigo. In 
his derby form he was considered the class dog of the year 
and, while he did not come up to expectations in his first all- 
age year, he later confirmed the opinion of his admirers by 
winning the National Championship in 1904. Mohawk II was 
a handsome blue belton’ dog, which could win on the bench 
in good company. He left a number of winners to perpetuate 
his blood lines, among them Free. Lance, a non-performing 
son, stands out. Babblebrook Joe was another good per- 
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former and a sire of winners. Monora, one of his daughters, 
was a National champion. 


Pioneer is another dog that has won considerable notoriety 
and ended his rather brilliant field trial career by winning 
the National Championship of 1906. He is an orange and 
white dog, upstanding, and quite good in general conforma- 
tion, and is a son of Count Whitestone, a dog who stood first 
as a sire of winners for the season of 1906 and 1907. Count 
Whitestone is also an orange-and white dog, though the 
majority of his puppies come in the regulation Llewellin 
colors. He is credited with being the sire of fourteen win- 
ners, the most noted of which are Champion Pioneer, Cham- 
pion Prince Whitestone and Miss Lucia. (Since the above 
was written, Count Whitestone has taken his place as the 
leading sire of winners among setters, 1920.) Prince White- 
stone won the Illinois Championship as well as that of the 
National, during the season of 1906 and 1907. He is not a 
Llewellin, and his success was a rather hard blow to the 
“Purists.” He is a large black, white and tan dog, rather 
beefy in shoulders and somewhat straight behind, but he 
has an intelligent looking head, with an expressive eye, and 
is altogether an attractive animal. His dam is Queen Lilla, 
who is by Count Lucifer III, out of Queen Stella. He is 
barred from the Llewellin ranks on account of his dam, who 
has the outcross in her breeding. Prince Whitestone is not 
what can be termed a fast dog, nor is he particularly wide, 
but he is always sure of his nose and accurate in his sense of 
location, although his manner of going to his birds is not 
always as positive as it might be. While the dog may have 
been overrated to a certain extent by the kennel press, Prince 
Whitestone will go down in history as one of the best bird 
finders of that or any other period, and it was on this qualifi- 
cation that he won his honors. 


Miss Lucia was the brightest star among the derbies of 
1906; in fact, she can be pronounced as the greatest that ever 
appeared up to her time. Her career was short, but brilliant, 
for after having won first in the Illinois, first in the Con- 
tinental and first in the Eastern derbies, after which she 
contracted distemper, which resulted in chorea, and early in 
1907 she died. 


Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone is of the same breeding 
as Count Whitestone, being by Lady’s Count Gladstone out 
of Jessie Rodfield. This dog, also an orange and white, was 
long and low, but powerfully built. He did considerable win- 
ning in his all-age form and also won the Illinois Champion- 
ship stake in 1905. This dog was a remarkably wise one on 
game and seemed to possess the faculty of knowing just 
where to go to locate it—in other words, he had abundant 
bird sense. As a sire he is represented by but a few winners, 
but his daughters have shown themselves to be excellent 
producers. 
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Champion Prince Rodney, another of the same breeding, 
is a black, white and tan, and the best in appearance of all 
the Lady’s Count Gladstone—Jessie Rodfield, and, like all 
of this strain, is a bird dog. He is also-an Illinois Champion- 
ship winner. Prince Rodney belongs to F. S. Hall, owner of 
the Gibraltar Kennels, and since he has been in these kennels 
he has not been in the public stud; for this reason his name 
as a sire is not known as it might otherwise have been. 

Champion Lady’s Count Gladstone, until the advent of 

Count Whitestone, headed the list of setter sires, when it 
comes to the number of performers. His record develops the 
fact that he has forty-two winning sons and daughters to 
pis credit, who, between them, have won twenty-one firsts, 
twenty-two seconds, forty-two thirds and sixteen fourths, 
making a total of one hundred and one. The Jessie Rodfield 
nick was productive of the greatest success, for, as has been 
said, this cross produced Prince Rodney, Jessie Rodfield’s 
Count Gladstone and Count Whitestone, the latter rightly tak- 
ing his sire’s place in the list of successful stud dogs. 

Lanark Lad, was another good son of Tony Boy. He 
was an orange and white dog, somewhat low on the leg, but 
with a beautiful head and neck, large expressive eyes and a 
generally attractive appearance. During the season in which 
he ran he was considered the widest, boldest ranger of any 
setter that started, and, furthermore, he demonstrated that 
he had the stamina to go for hours, a quality that some of 
his friends doubted that he possessed before the running of 
the National Championship of 1907, when he was runner-up 
to Prince Whitestone. 

Another dog that was very much in the limelight during 
those days of Lanark Lad, Prince Whitestone and others, was 
Caesar. Owned and handled by W. H. Beazell, who thought 
Caesar the greatest dog that the world ever produced, he 
was started in a great majority of the trials, but his record 
does not prove him the marvelous performer that his friends 
always claimed for him. He ran some brilliant races, it is 
true, and at his best Caesar was one of those kind of dogs 
which could electrify an audience by his spectacular perform- 
ances, but he was a demon to handle in public trials, and on 
the great majority of occasions he would become lost, because 
of his self-hunting tendencies. Take this dog out for a day’s 
shoot, however, and he was one of the most tractable and 
docile dogs and many a man who shot over him has pro- 
nounced him one of the best in their experience. Caesar 
was a remarkably well bred dog, being by Rancocas Jack out 
of Dolly Manners, which breeding represented all that was 
best in Llewellin breeding. Caesar, in a direct line, however, 
never produced the winners that were expected of him. For 
further particulars about this dog, I refer the reader to my 
late work, “The Modern Setter,” published in 1919. 

Harry R. Edwards, of Cleveland, Ohio, was a great patron 
of field trials about twelve years ago, at which time he 
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campaigned from eight to a dozen dogs each season. Among 
the good ones that he brought before the public were, Uncle 
B, Colonel R, Miss Ransom, Ria Babe, Miss Lucia, Miss Lyla, 
and several lesser lights. Mr. Edwards was not wedded to 
the Llewellin idea, but selected such blood lines which pro- 
duced the individual, and his dogs represented all the popular 
lines, including the Ethan Allan strain, the Montez and the 
Campbell, grafted upon a Llewellin stock, however. Failing 
health was the cause of Mr. Edwards’ retiring from the game 
during later years, and when his death came early in 1919, 
he was lamented by all who had an acquaintance with him 
and he was known to all lovers of the bird dog either through 
correspondence or personally. 


THE CAMPBELL CROSSBRED SETTERS. 


Under the head of crossbred setters, the Campbell should 
be given the premier position by reason of the achievements 
of this strain during the seventies, and further, because the 
blood was perpetuated through later descendants and _ still 
appears in the pedigrees of the present day. 

The Campbell setter received its name from the Messrs. 
Campbell, who owned the leading dogs of the strain at the 
time field trials were in their incipiency. From information 
gleaned through sources that should be reliable, it appears 
that the breed originated in a black setter dog called Mason’s 
Jeff and a lemon and white setter bitch known as Old 
Fannie. Writers of that period say that both had the same 
soft, silky and profuse coats as the Laveracks, and were hand- 
some specimens of the setter breed, but this is about as 
much information regarding the fountain-head of the Camp- 
bell setter that is forthcoming. Campbell’s Buck, Jr., and 
Joe, Jr., became better known than any others of this strain, 
through their victories in field trials over Gladstone and 
other noted Llewellins of that day. The strain had no fixed 
type, and, in fact, it cannot be called a strain, for the Messrs. 
Campbell followed no definite ideas in perpetuating the dogs 
of their breeding, but rather selected a sire irrespective of 
blood lines, when they found him up to the requirements of 
their standard—that is, good field qualities combined with good 
looks. Thus Joe, Jr., was produced by breeding Buck, Jr., 
to the Irish setter Elcho. Much rivalry existed between the 
Messrs. Bryson, the owners of Gladstone, and W. A. Wheat- 
ley, who championed Joe, Jr., which finally culminated in a 
match race between these two dogs, with the result that the 
crossbred dog signally defeated the Llewellin, although this 
race was run under the old rules when number of points 
counted more than the quality of the performance. Notwith- 
standing Buck, Jr.’s, individual quality, he was not much 
sought after for breeding purposes, no doubt on account of 
being a cross bred. Nevertheless the Campbell line is per- 
petuated through such noted ones as Daisy F and her daugh- 
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ters, Daisy Hunter and Daisy Hope. Through Daisy Hunter 
this blood comes down to present day dogs through Count 
Hunter, Seven Up and Vic’s Vic. 

The Campbell setter, however, was a short-lived strain, 
and, except that traces of the breeding of the Campbell Bros. 
appear in the pedigrees as indicated, there are no other dogs 
to represent this: once well known line of breeding. 


DESCRIPTION AND SCALE OF POINTS. 


Heap—Should be long and lean, with a well defined stop. 
The skull oval from ear to ear, allowing for plenty of brain 
room, and with a well defined occipital protuberance. The 
muzzle moderately deep and fairly square; it should be long 
from the stop to the point of the nose; the nostrils should 
be wide and of equal length; flews not too pendulous, but of 
a sufficient depth to give a squareness to the muzzle; the 
nose should be black, dark or light liver, according to the color 
of the coat; the eyes should be bright, mild and intelligent, 
and of a dark hazel color—the darker the better. The ears 
should be of moderate length and low set: hanging in neat 
folds close to the cheek; the tip should be very velvety, the 
upper part clothed with fine, silky hair. 


Necx—Should be rather long, muscular and lean, slightly 
arched at the crest, and clean cut where it joins the head; 
toward the shoulder it should be larger and very muscular, 
not throaty, though the skin is loose below the throat, elegant 
and bloodlike in appearance. 


Bopy—Should be of moderate length, with shoulders well 
set back, or oblique; back short and level; loins wide, slightly 
arched, strong and muscular. Chest deep in the brisket, with 
the ribs well sprung back of the shoulders, with good depth 
of back ribs. , 


Lrecs AND Frer—Stifles strong and well bent from hip to 
hock, the forearm big and muscular, the elbow well let down; 
pastern short and straight; the feet very close and compact 
and well feathered between the toes. 


Tatt—The tail should be set on slightly below the level of 
the back, to be carried.straight from the body; a curve in any 
direction is objectionable; should not extend below the hocks 
when brought down; the shorter, the more desirable, not 
curly or ropy, the flag or feather hanging in long pendant 
flakes. The feather should not begin at the root, but slightly 
below, and increase to the middle; then diminish in the same 
proportion to the tip; the hair should be long, soft silky and 
wavy, but not curly. 


SYMMETRY, CoAT AND FErEATHERING—The coat should be 
long, straight and silky (a slight wave is admissable), which 
should be the case with the breeches and fore legs, which, 
nearly down to the feet, should be well feathered. 
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CoLtor AND Markrncs—The color may be either white and 
black, white and orange, white and lemon, white and liver, or 
black, white and tan; those without heavy patches on abe body, 
but flecked all over, called Belton, preferred. 


SCALE oF PoINTs. 
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The new English setter club, which was organized in the 
early spring of 1907, with the object in view of combining 
the working and the bench show setter, adopted the following 
scale of points: 


lead ait pe reer unhara ee ee A ah e 10 
1D etl Bests hein Abate, eee ete pear ete eee ae 4 
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Special direction are given to the judge as follows: 

“The judge should mark cards as supplied by the club in 
all cases where he considers the competition sufficiently close; 
and he shall so mark cards for the first and reserve in win- 
ners’ classes, and file same with the club for reference. 

“Any dog not scoring a total of 85 points or over should 
not be awarded first in winners’ classes.” 

The scoring system was adopted in the spring of 1907, 
but found generally unsatisfactory, as it is practically a step 
backward. Whether the club will insist on the score-card 
system after it has been thoroughly tried, remains to be seen. 

The score-card system did not remain long in vogue. This 
was tried out for a season or two and finally discarded as 
impracticable. There is no question, however, that the new 
standard is an improvement over the old, and if all judges 
were to strictly adhere to this, perhaps there would be less 
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diversity in the type of winners that are annually seen at 
the larger shows, but many judges, who know the setter 
only as he is seen in the sawdust ring and have no practical 
knowledge of him in the field, still exalt the old lumbering 
type, with large square heads, loose shoulders and beefy 
quarters, utterly overlooking the fact that the setter was 
intended primarily to move with ease and grace, and sustain 
such a pace indefinitely. The practical man, on the other 
hand, favors the lighter type of dog and for that reason we 
see so many divergent types of setters placed on the bench. 
Until we come to a more unanimous interpretation of the 
new standard, the setter of the show bench is likely to remain 
in a chaotic state. 

As for the field trial dog, for several years the pointers 
made such rapid strides that the setter could all but hold 
his own with the short hairs in field competition, and for a 
number of years, the latter carried away the major portion of 
the more important field trial prizes. Lately, however, the 
setter seems to be coming back, as is evidenced by the brilliant 
wins of Candy Kid, Shore’s Ben, Cobb’s Hall, Jay R’s Boy 
and a few others. The season of 1919 and 1920, was especially 
gratifying to owners of setters, but it will be seen that the 
100 per cent Llewellin is not the important factor in field 
trials that he was twenty years ago. The trouble has been that 
in their efforts to breed “straight- breds,” owners were in- 
clined to overlook the individual for pedigrees and thus many 
worthless ones were brought before the public in the stud 
and otherwise, which charitable as we might be, none the 
less convinces one that the system was wrong. Out of the 
prominent winners of late years, the orange and white bitch, 
La Besita, which won the National Championship of 1915, for 
the late Fred M. Stephenson, “pure” (?) Llewellin and Cobb’s 
Hall, that good son of Rigoletto and Mouna, which the 
well-known ball player, Ty Cobb, campaigned during the 
season of 1919 and 1920, was likewise bred along the same 
lines. Cobb’s Hall was bred by F. S. Hall, of Detroit, and 
presented to Ty Cobb when he was a very young puppy. The 
latter had him broken for a shooting dog, but started him 
with success in the members’ stake of the Georgia club in 
1918, 1919 and 1920, winning third the first time, and first 
on the two subsequent occasions. In the fall of 1919, Mr. 
Cobb placed the dog in the hands of Chesley Harris, who 
won first in the two-hour subscription stake with him, at 
Calhoun, Alabama, in February, 1920, and runner-up in the 
National Championship to the pointer bitch, Mary Montrose, 
at Grand Junction, Tennessee, the week following. His sire, 
Rigoletto, is a son of Prince Rodney and his dam, a litter 
sister to Momoney. 

The latter dog, we might say in passing, was very success- 
ful for his owner and handler during the early years of the 
past decade. Another dog which Mr. Avent campaigned with 
success at that time, was Mobile, a son of Mohawk II. 
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Shore’s Ben, owned by Dr. A. F. Stone, of Bay City, Mich- 
igan, was the most spectacular winner among the setters of 
the past season. He won first in the Continental all-age, first 
in the Southern, first in the All-America and second in the 
National, and while he was unsuccessful in some of the 
long heat races, it was not because he lacks stamina; on the 
other hand, the dog was simply “out of luck” on those occa- 
sions. He is a very handsome son of Ben’s Sport and carries 
a preponderance of the Gleam blood through his sire, although 
he does not come within the Llewellin fold, because of a 
slight outcross through his dam, although as a dog to breed to, 
he should be a valuable one. Jay R’s Boy, a son of Jay R 
Whitestone, which in turn is a son of Count Whitestone, 
won quite a few trials in his own country—that is, in Alabama, 
where he received most of his training. He is a bird dog, 
but lacks the style and the general class of both Cobb’s Hall 
and Shore’s Ben. 

Candy Kid was undoubtedly the most talked of dog during 
the seasons of 1916, 1917 and 1918, his particular forte being 
prairie chickens, on which game bird he won the three All- 
America chicken championships during the years cited. He 
also won the National Free-for-all championship on quail in 
1918. This dog is by a son of Caesar and is owned by C. E. 
Duffield, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GORDON SETTER. 


HE early history of the Gordon, or black and tan setter, 
seems to be wrapped in considerable obscurity, consider- 
ing that this is a breed of comparatively modern origin. 

That this strain of dogs was named for Alexander, Duke of 
Gordon, there seems to be no doubt, but there is no reason 
why they should have been, for the Duke did not confine 
his breeding operations to the black and tans alone, and the 
early records show that a great majority of his dogs were 
tri-colored, or black and white. At the dispersal sale, which 
occurred shortly after his death in 1836, there was only one 
black and tan offered among the eleven that were on sale. 

There were other strains of black and tans scattered 
about in various parts of England owned by contemporary 
sportsmen of the Duke of Gordon, among them being those 
of the Reverend Mr. Hutchinson; his strain being described 
by Edward Laverack as “being lighter and not nearly so 
cumbersome as the ordinary class.” 

“Tdstone,” in his book entitled “The Dog,’ which was 
published in 1872, comments very entertainingly on the Gordon 
setter, and from information he received from a gentleman 
who frequently shot with the Duke of Gordon, he learned 
quite a great deal about the dogs which he bred. Idstone 
states that both tri-colors and black and tans were bred and 
kept at the castle and that these were interbred. Further 
on he says: “No dispute has ever been raised as to their 
quality, and dogs with any trace of descent from the Duke’s 
blood command the highest prices. To trace back to his 
Regent, Old Bang, Old Don, or to Mr. Coke’s Pan or Fan— 
for Mr. Coke and the Duke bred from the same stock—is 
ample warranty for purity of lineage.” 

It has been stated by various writers that there was a 
collie cross in the strain of the Duke’s in the early days. This 
report is not given much credence by “Idstone,” although he 
acknowledges that occasionally one sees the tail of the collie 
in the most authentic strains which trace directly to the 
Duke’s dogs. 

There is another theory that the Duke occasionally used 
a cross of red or Irish setter in his kennel, but nothing 
authentic was learned in regard to this, furthermore, he 
never had any difficulty in obtaining what dogs he wished 
to breed to among the English dogs, and there was no 
necessity for him to resort to the Irish cross. The color of 
his dogs, which was said to be the result of the Irish blood, 
was not present in any of the dogs which were sold in 1836, 
except in one red and white puppy, and after that there was 
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never any suggestion of that color. It must be remembered 
that red was a prevalent color among spaniels, and that it 
is aiso a setter color, hence its presence in setters, which 
were a mixed lot, might be expected. 

In field trials the Gordon setter has never been a prom- 
inent factor in England or America, and as a shooting dog. 
he is used less now than he was two decades ago. 

He is a much heavier dog in all his parts than the English 
setter; coarser in skull, thicker in shoulders, and usually 
carrying lots of useless lumber. As a consequence he, lacks 
the speed of his English brethren, and for this reason he is 
not a desirable field trial candidate, but as a steady, reliable 
dog, with more than average bird-finding ability, he will 
always have a number of admirers. 

On the show bench in this country some of the earliest 
winners were Tileston’s Loo, who was prominent in 1876, 
while Marble’s Grouse was just as prominent in the dog 
classes. Taylor’s Turk was a well-known winner during 
the years from 1880 to 1885. He probably had more merit 
ee ety: Gordon that had hitherto appeared on the show 

ench. 

Among the early supporters of the breed were Dr. J. S. 
Niven, of London, Canada, who imported Blossom. Dr. S. 
G. Dixon, of Philadelphia, was a very enthusiastic exhibitor 
in the latter eighties and the early nineties. Among the 
prominent dogs which he exhibited was Champion Little Boy, 
who made his first win in 1884, at New York, and continued 
winning as late as 1890. Mr. A. H. Moore and Mr. Maher, 
both from Philadelphia, also showed some good ones, among 
them being Mr. Moore’s Bob and Mr. Maher’s Royal Duke. 

The early nineties were the palmy days for Gordons in 
America, for at that time there were a number of enthusiastic 
supporters of the breed showing dogs. Mr. Morris, of New 
York, established the Beaumont Kennels at that time, and at 
the head of his kennels was the well-known Beaumont. 
Among others that were in the kennel were Bellmont, Bee- 
mont and Flomont; all popular on the benches at that period., 

The Meadowthorpe Kennels of Kentucky made a meteoric 
flight in the Gordon ranks af that time, though it was but 
short lived. Among the dogs that were in their kennel were 
Heather Roy, Heather Harold, Rex and) Defiance. This ken- 
nel did quite a lot of winning during the short term of its 
existence. 

Dr. Dixon also added a number of good ones to his 
kennel; omong them being Duchess of Waverly, Field Mar- 
shall, Ivanhoe and Lady Waverly. 

Mr. Frank Smith, another Philadelphian, was also in the 
game at this time, with King Item, Roxie and Countess Roxie. 

Mr. Harry Malcolm; of Baltimore, was an enthusiastic 
breeder of the lighter type of Gordon, contemporary with the 
gentleman just mentioned, and, though considerable interest 
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was evoked for a short time in this type of dog, and the 
American Gordon was boomed to some extent, the club which 
was organized to support the movement never put forth any 
great efforts. Mr. Malcolm} however, was so much in earnest 
that for some time he offered the services of his dog, Stubble, 
to breeders free of charge. ~ 

Dr. Meyer, who succeeded to the ownership of the Beau- 
mont Kennels, disbanded them in 1892, when J. B. Blossom 
took most of the better known dogs, which, together with 
Heather Bee and Heather York, he showed for a few years, 
and was the only dangerous competitor of Dr. Dixon; for 
the Meadowthorpe Kennels had been dissolved and the dogs 
sold before this. Some time later, however, the Dwight 
Kennels were organized in the town of Illinois, for which they 
were named. Mr. J. R. Oughton was the aggressive owner 
of these kennels, and for some time did considerable showing. 

Another kennel, known as the Highland, began to make 
itself felt about this time also. These kennels showed quite 
extensively in the West and were the principal competitors 
of the Dwight Kennels. The best of their string was High- 
land Yola, who became very well known. Dr. Dixon, though 
he had the strongest kennel of Gordons in America, began to 
lose interest and failed to add new dogs to his string, and, 
in 1896, disappeared entirely from the sawdust arena. This 
left only Mr. Blossom in the East and the Highland and the 
Dwight Kennels in the West. These kennels won all the 
principal prizes, making it diffcult for the small exhibitor to 
win against these strong combinations. As a consequence 
the Gordon setter entry “dwindled more and more. 

In 1900 Mr. Blossom retired, but the Vandergrift Kennels 
were showing a high quality dog in Duke of Edgeworth, 
although he was already well up in years when Mr. Vander- 
grift acquired him. Notwithstanding this, however, the dog 
was a good one, excellent in conformation, and won highest 
honors several times at New York, as well as at Pittsburg 
and Buffalo. 

At the present time the quality of the Gordons has dimin- 
ished considerably, mainly on account of the lack of interest 
shown in the breed. At the last New York show (1907) 
the classes, taken as a whole, were a poor lot, and unless 
a new stimulus is injected into the Gordon setter fanciers, 
the future of this dog in America is not very bright. 

The general appearance of the Gordon setter differs from 
his English cousin, in that he is heavier all over, showing 
strength rather than speed in his make-up. His skull is 
broad between the ears, slightly rounded, with well developed 
occiput. Muzzle well carried out to a well developed nose, 
showing no snipyness or pinched appearance. Lips and flews 
should be heavier than those of the English setter. Eyes 
dark, with rather a bold look; ears well let down, so as to 
show the formation of the skull, and not too heavily feathered. 
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The coat is usually shorter and stronger than that of the 
English setter and must be entirely devoid of curl. The 
black should not, under any circumstances, show brown or 
rustiness, but be dense, jet black, the tan should be deep, rich 
mahogany. The tan should be carried a trifle above the fore 
leg and should be sharply defined where it meets the black. 
Black pencillings should appear on the knuckles; on the hind 
legs the insides should be tan, also the inner portion of the 
breeching and the same color should show slightly down the 
front of the stifle. The hind pasterns and the hind feet should 
be pencilled like the fore feet. On the head the tan should 
not extend too far up the lips toward the top of the muzzle, 
but about half way. The underjaw and throat should be tan, 
a spot on each cheek and above each eye, and there should 
also be tan on the inside of the ears. There should be no 
running together of colors, but the edges should be clear and 
well defined. 


ScALE oF PorntTs. 
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In this present year of 1920, the Gordon setter promises 
to make some advances toward popularity. U. R. Fishel, who 
did so much for the pointer during the past twenty years, 
has given up the latter breed and has now taken up the 
Gordon. Mr. Fishel never stops at half measures, and if he 
puts the same amount of money, time and brains into the 
development of his new fancy as he did in that of the pointer, 
we may look for some decisive results in the near future. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE IRISH SETTER. 


LTHOUGH the Irish setter is now practically an un- 

known quantity in American field trials, this handsome, 

up-headed, daredevil son of Erin still has his friends 
and admirers, though not in such great numbers as in years 
gone by. 


Why the Irish setter degenerated in America as a field 
dog and a factor in field trials can no doubt be attributed to 
the fact that in the early seventies the newly imported Llewel- 
lins began making their influence felt, and many, who at that 
time were breeders and owners of the red dog transferred 
their allegiance to the new strain, while the great majority 
of those who still retained their love for the Irish setter 
devoted their time to breeding the bench rather than the 
practical field dog. 


The impression seems to be prevalent that the Irish setter 
is a very headstrong animal; this is no doubt due to the fact 
that one or two imported dogs were found to be so, but this 
is not a breed characteristic, as will be verified by all who have 
bred, owned and trained Irish setters, notwithstanding the fact 
that it has often been facetiously remarked that the Irish 
setter must be broken every morning before starting out for a 
day’s hunt. 


It is also said that one of the principal reasons why the 
Irish setter is unsuccessful at field trials of late years is 
because he lacks that snap and dash in getting away on his 
casts that is expected of present day field trial winners. For- 
merly, when it was the number of points that counted, his 
chances were more than equal, but now, since it is the quality 
of the performance, rather than the frequency of the occur- 
rence, that is given the highest valuation, the Irish setter loses 
because of this lack of the necessary quality. 


In my experience I have seen Irish setters that were 
slow to get away, and, in fact, never did get out and range 
boldly; but, on the other hand, I have seen them dash away 
on the first cast with all the vim and fire of the most bril- 
liant Llewellins. This is a quality that may be more or less 
latent in the red dog, and it is quite likely that with patience 
and judgment, it can be cultivated by using such bitches for 
matrons that have all the fire and deviltry in them for which 
the race was noted in years gone by. When the breeding of 
the Irish setter is given the time, the care and the thought 
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that is lavished on the English setter, and field trial quality 
is the end in view, the red dog may be bred up to that high 
standard of perfection that is found in the pointer and the 
Llewellin. 

Eighteen or twenty years ago the pointer had little chance 
of competing successfully with the English setters. Some 
said it was because of unjust discrimination against the short 
hairs, but more than iikely it was the dogs that were at 
fault; at least the cry of discrimination was not heard when 
such men as Edward Dexter, Captain McMurdo, U. R. Fishel 
and others brought out the famous winners who have gone 
down in field trial history as the equals of the best of Llewel- 
lins. What has been accomplished with pointers, we believe 
can also be emulated with Irish setters. 

The Irish setter always stood higher in field trials in 
England that he did in America, and he does to this day. One 
has only to note the performances of such dogs as Rosie 
Sullivan, Willful Irish Di, Willful Irish Lassie, Pepper Mike 
and Pepper Punch, all of which won places in 1907. 

The history of the Irish setter in this country is prom- 
inently identified with the earliest trials, as the records of the 
early field trial days will testify. In 1876 the brace stakes 
of the Memphis Club was won by an Irish and a Llewellin 
setter. In 1877, at Hampton, Iowa, the Irish setter Berkled 
won second in the puppy stakes; the winner of third was a 
crossbred Irish setter, and in this stake quite a number of 
good ones, among them Gladstone, ran unplaced. In 1876, at 
Sauk Center, Minn., the all-age stake was won by the Irish 
setter, Friend, and the runner-up, Jet, was very much Irish 
in blood lines. In 1879, second in the Eastern trials’ all-age 
stake was won by the Irish setter Raleigh (Elcho—Rose). 
In 1880, the winner of first in the puppy stakes of the same 
club’s trials, was the Irish setter Chief (Berkley—Duck), and 
in 1881, the members’ stake was won by Brock, a son of Count 
Bosco and Countess. 

We have spoken of the match race between Joe, Jr., a son 
of Elcho and a Campbell bitch, and Gladstone, in which the 
crossbred defeated the peer among Llewellins. Joe, Jr., may 
have inherited his excellent field qualities from his dam, it 
is true, but his sire must at least be given some credit. 

Elcho was imported by Charles H. Turner, of St. Louis, 
but was sold to Dr. Jarvis before his sons began to be heard 
from. Elcho produced Berkley and Elcho, Jr. Both made 
great records on the bench; the former was retained for 
some time by Mr. Turner after he had disposed of Elcho, 
and’ when he brought him out did quite a lot of winning on 
the bench, after which he was sold to A. H. Moore, of 
Philadelphia. 

The first trials of the Irish Setter Club of America were 
attempted in 1886, at which time there were twenty-three 
entries on the grounds, drawn and ready to start; but, un- 
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fortunately, an unusually severe snowstorm arose, which lasted 
for several days, and these trials were abandoned; no further 
attempt being made to run trials by the club until 1891. 

The trials that year drew eleven entries in the Derby and 
fourteen in the All-Age stakes. The Derby winner was Nug- 
get, by Red Fern out of Gypsy Maid. The winner of second 
was Coleraine, by Fingal III out of Aveline, while the winner 
of third was Elcho’s Maid, by Elcho, Jr., out of Maid. 

The All-Age stake was won by Sedan, by Chester D. 
Herald out of Nancy; second again went to Coleraine, and 
third was won by Edna H, by Elcho, Jr., out of Romaine. 

In 1892 the winner of the Derby was Saga’s Tearaway, 
by Tearaway out of Tillie Boru, while a litter sister, Tillie 
Boru II, took second place; third was divided between 
Molleen, by Henmore Shamrock out of Daisy, and Rock- 
wood Dandy, by Desmond II out of Fly. Bedford won the 
All-Age stake. He was by Minstrel out of Aurora; second 
went to Elcho’s Maid, one of the winners of the Derby of the 
year before, and third was divided between Currer Belle IV, 
by Tim, out of Currer Bell, and Lady Alice, by Redstone 
out of Lady Noreen. 

In 1898 the Irish Setter Club ran its stakes at Thomas- 
ville. N. C. Mr. Thompson’s bitch, Gem, by Shaun, won the 
Derby, with Nugget IJ, a daughter of Finglas second, and 
Patricius, a son of Elcho, third. 

In the All-Age stake, Currer Belle IV, by Tim, out of 
Currer Belle III, was first. In 1895 the Irish Setter Club ran 
its trials at High Point, N. C. The Derby was won by Lady 
Finglas, a daughter of Finglas, out of Lady Swiveler, but, as 
there were but two starters, not much importance can be 
attached to this win. 

In the All-Age stake Dr. Davis won first and second with 
Lou and Currer Maid, both by Finglas, out of Currer Belle 
IV. From this time on the Irish setter was practically a 
nonentity as far as field trials were concerned. Occasionally 
one is started in the open stakes, but that is very seldom. 

Among the dogs who made a reputation on the other side 
and were then brought to this country, none stand out more 
prominently than Signal and his brother Blue Rock. The 
sire of these two dogs, Muskerry, was the greatest producer 
of field trial Irish setters that ever lived, while the dam, 
Nancy Lee, was the dam of three famous winners, with a 
total of fourteen wins to their credit. 

Signal, during his career on the other side, defeated, among 
others, Mr. Llewellin’s setter, Satin Bondhu, at the trials of 
1892, held in Ireland. He commenced his winnings when 
sixteen months old by defeating all competitors in the Irish 
puppy stakes. 

Blue Rock was a year older than Signal. Before coming 
to America he won the St. Ledger*and championship stakes 
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in Ireland in 1890, and after reaching this country, continued 
his winning, and was the sire of quite a few puppies who ob- 
tained recognition on the bench. 

Finglas also had quite a reputation in England before 
being brought over to this side, and, after reaching America, 
he distinguished himself by winning the All-Age stake for 
Irish setters of the American Field Trials Club, and then in 
turn defeating Castleman’s Rex, a son of Mainspring, the 
winner of the pointer stake, and Hi Di, by Gath’s Mark, 
winner of the setter stake, for the title of absolute winner. 
This was in 1892, when the American Field Trials Club was 
organized and ran separate stakes for pointers, English 
setters and Irish setters. Finglas also won championship 
honors on the bench in America. In 1893 Fingalin, by Fing- 
las, out of the well-known. bench show champion, Ruby 
Glenmore, won second to the pointer Warwick’s Nellie, in the 
International Derby run in Canada. The stake had eleven 
starters, and was regarded as a strong one. 

In the early nineties, W. L. Washington, of Pittsburg, was 
quite an enthusiastic breeder and owner of Irish setters, and 
for some years was very successful on the bench with his 
string of dogs. Contemporary with him was George H. 
Covert, of Chicago, who probably did more showing and 
. more advertising than any other man in the Irish setter fancy 
before or since. He imported quite a number of good dogs, 
whose descendants are still met with, but his career was 
only meteoric and he soon dropped out of the game. 

One of the most consistent and enthusiastic breeders of 
the Irish setter here in America was the late Dr. William 
Jarvis, of Claremont, New York. The doctor began early in 
life and continued show breed, show and run them in field 
trials until the time of his death, which occurred about ten 
years ago. He imported a number of good ones at various 
times, but the dog which gave him a lasting place in Irish 
setter history was Elcho, Jr., a dog which has been of in- 
calculable value to the Irish setter in this country. Later in 
life he had other good ones and shortly before his death 
he owned Shan Law, a dog which soon became a champion 
on the bench, but he was also a well broken field dog. Dr. 
Davis, of Philadelphia, for many years president of the 
Irish Setter Club of America, was also a consistent breeder 
and owner, his particular fancy being for the practical field 
dogs. Dr. Davis died in the spring of 1918. 

F. A. Johnson, of Detroit, was another man who was a 
stickler for working qualities as well as type. Unfortunately, 
his death also occurred at a time when he was just on the 
verge of realizing his ambitions. He was killed in a railroad 
accident in August, 1918. 

C. P.-Hubbard, some years ago, bred Irish setters quite 
extensively, but since his removal to California he has given 
up the fancy. Walter McRoberts, of Peoria, Ill., owned 
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Champion Pat Law and several good bitches during the past 
twelve years, and has bred a number of good ones, mostly 
bench show dogs, however. 


Another man who is very keenly interested in breeding 
the Irish setter field dog is Francis A. Walsh, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. He is mainly responsible for the movement that 
is now being made toward inaugurating an exclusive setter 
trial. 


The late Otto Pohl probably did more than any one else 
toward bringing the practical and the useful Irish setter 
together. He maintained a kennel at Fremont Nebraska, until 
the time of his death, which occurred in the fall of 1918. 
Mr. Pohl imported, bred and had broken more dogs than any 
man in America. At the time of his death he had a number 
of good ones in his kennel, among them being the field trial 
winning bitch, Donegal’s Alizon, which he succeeded in plac- 
ing third in the All- America derby in 1918. This was the 
first Irish setter to win in an open trial in more than twenty 
years. Other dogs in his kennels were Donegal’s Morty 
Oge, imported Rheola Pedro, imported Rheola Judy, Donegal’s 
Noreen and several others. Upon his death Mrs. Pohl ar- 
ranged with Dr. L. C. Adams, of Dayton, Ohio, to take over 
the dogs, and it is the latter’s intention to follow along the 
same lines as Otto Pohl began. 


In the East there are a number of Irish setter fanciers, 
who are, however, principally concerned in developing the 
bench dog. Among these are the Lismore Kennels, of Messrs. 
Wall, Mrs. Helen M. Talbot, owner of the Muskerry Kennels; 
Mrs. A. P. R. Sturdee, of Springfield Mass., owner of the 
Glencho Kennels; Miss Clara Turnbull, Mrs. Walter Simmons, 
Chas. Esselstyn, Louis C. Wessel, Mrs. E. L. Clarkson, B. A. 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Alexander and a host of others. The 
Irish Setter Club of America was never in a more flourishing 
condition, which is greatly due to the efforts of its untiring 
secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Talbot, whose efforts are directed 
in a two-fold direction; namely: to get every one interested 
in Irish setters into the club, and to interest the breeders of 
the working types. In Canada, J. C. Hanna and H. B. John- 
son are, among others, very kennelly alive to the advance- 
ment of the red dog. 

Some of the old breeders like C. P. Hubbard and Louis 
A. Contoit, the latter the erstwhile owner of the St. Cloud 
Kennels, have dropped out, it is true, but new ones are con- 
tinually coming into the fold, hence the outlook for the red 
dog, both as a bench show specimen and as a field performer, 
seems better than ever before. The Western breeders and 
those in Canada, will look to the field qualifications, while 
the Eastern breeders will not allow type to deteriorate, even 


though they may not contribute much toward field improve- 
ment. 
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STANDARD AND DESCRIPTION OF THE [IRISH SETTER. 


Heap—Should be long and lean. The skull oval from 
ear to ear with plenty of brain room and a well defined occip- 
ital protuberance. Brows should be raised, showing stop. 
The muzzle moderately deep and fairly square at the end. 
From the stop to the point of nose should be long, the 
nostrils wide and the jaws of nearly equal length; flews not 
too pendulus. Color of the nose dark mahogany or dark 
chocolate, and that of the eyes rich hazel or brown and not 
too large. The ears. should be of moderate size, fine in texture, 


set on low, well back and hanging in a neat fold. close to 
the head. 


Necx—Should be moderately long, very muscular, but not 
too thick; slightly arched and free from all throatiness. 


Bopy—Should be proportionately long, shoulders fine at 
the points, deep and sloping well back. The chest deep 
rather than narrow in front. The ribs well sprung, leaving 
plenty of lung room. The loin muscular and slightly arched. 
The hindquarters wide and very powerful. i 


Lecs AND Fret—The hind legs from hip to hock should 
be long and muscular, and short below the hock, but strong. 
The stifle and hock joints well bent, but not inclined either 
in or out. The forelegs should be strong and sinewy, having 
plenty of bone and the elbows free, well let down and like 
the hock, not inclined either in or out. The feet small, very 
firm, toes strong, close together and arched. 


Tait—Should be of moderate length, set on rather low, 
strong at the root and tapering to a fine point; to be carried 
in a slight scimitar-like curve or straight, nearly level with 
the back. 


Coat—On the head, front of legs and tips of ears should 
be short and fine, but on all other parts of the body it should 
be of moderate length, flat, and as free as possible from all 
curl or wave. 


FEATHERING—The feather on the upper part of the ears 
should be silky and long, on the back of forelegs and hind 
legs long and fine, a fair amount of hair on belly, forming 
a nice fringe, which may extend on chest and throat. Feet 
to be well feathered between the toes. Tail to have a nice 
fringe of moderately long hair, decreasing in length as it 
reaches the point. All feathering to be as straight and as 
flat as possible. 


Coat AND Markincs—The color should be a rich golden 
chestnut or mahogany red, with no trace whatever of black; 
white on chest, throat or toes, or a small star on the fore- 
head, or a narrow streak or blaze on the nose or face not to 
disqualify, 
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THE WIRE-HAIRED POINTING GRIFFON. 


HIS breed, while comparatively new in this country, 

was known in Belgium, France, and parts of Germany, 
» for many years. The wire-haired pointing griffon is 
to those countries what the old Spanish pointer. was to Spain, 
and the present day pointer and setter are to England and 
America. His wiry coat makes him impervious to briers, cold 
weather or icy water and therefore, in some respects he has 
the advantage, as an all-round dog, over the bird dogs as we 
see them exemplified in our own dogs. 


He is a dog of sure nose and an indefatigable worker 
under any and all conditions, and perhaps the man looking 
for a dog for all purposes, would find in the griffon just the 
kind of an animal that he is looking for, especially if he can 
afford to keep but one dog. He is not fast, neither is he 
-as spectacular, but he readily takes to all species of upland 
game, and as a duck dog, few can equal him when it comes 
to retrieving. His lack of style and his slow method of 
working, however, would not entirely please the man accus- 
tomed to the flashy work of the modern pointer or setter, 
but the sportsman looking for a companion that he can use 
for all classes of sport will find the griffon a very useful aid. 


The wire-haired pointing griffon, being an old breed, comes 
true to type and great strides toward perfection of form, coat 
and breed characteristics have been made in his development, 
especially since he was introduced into this country. That 
he will ever be a great factor in field trials, however, is a 
matter of conjecture, although at various times a griffon has 
been placed on occasion in some of our minor American 
trials. 

The first of this breed was introduced into this country in 
the eighties of the last century, but he was little known for a 
number of years, and it has only been within the past fifteen 
years that he has become more popular with that class. of 
sportsmen looking for an all-round dog. The credit for 
his present rise in popularity here in America is mainly due 
to Louis Thebaud, of Morristown, N.. J., and Dr. Illyus, of 
Lancaster, Pa. These two men may rightly be called the 
pioneers in the introduction of the wire-haired griffon into 
this country. A club specializing in this breed was formed 
some years ago, and at the present time the dog has a number 
of friends and admirers. 

My personal experience with this breed is more or less 
limited. I have shot over them on various occasions and 
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found them good, diligent hunters, especially when it comes 
to single birds, but there is much to be desired in the matter 
of style, speed and general class. 


STANDARD OF THE WrrE-HAIRED POINTING GRIFFON. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A medium-sized dog, symmetrical 
and well built. 


Heap—Heavy and long, wire-haired, but not too long; 
there should be a good mustache and eyebrows. 


SKuLL—Not too wide. 


Muzzite—Long and square; nasal bone convex; stop 
not too abrupt. 


Eyres—Large, not hidden by the eyebrows, very intelligent 
in expression. Color, brown or dark yellow. 


NosE—Always brown and large. 


Ears—Of medium size, close to the head, set on not too 
low; the short hair on ears is mixed with a longer one. 


Neck—Rather long, without dewlap. 

SHOULDERS—Rather long, well sloping. 

CueEst—Deep, but not too broad. 

Back—Strong, well developed by the loins. 

Risps—Slightly arched. 

Loins—Well developed. 

ForeLEcs—Straight, muscular, well placed and wire-haired. 

Hinpiecs—Wire-haired, thighs long and well developed; 
stifles well bent, not straight. 

FrEet—Round and strong; toes well closed. 

STERN—Carried straight or just above the level of the 
back, wire-haired without feather. A fourth or a third of the 
stern is generally docked. zal 

Coat—Wiry, crisp and harsh, like fine iron wire, never 
curly or wooly; under coat dense and soft. 

CoLtor—Steel gray, with brown patches or self-colored 
brown, often mixed with gray hairs; also white-gray with 
brown or white-gray; with yellow patches. 

HEIGHT AT SHOULDER—Dogs, from 21% to 23% inches; 
bitches, from 20 to 21% inches. : 

WeicutT—About fifty-six pounds. 


CHAPTER V. 
SPANIELS. 


LTHOUGH at the present time spaniels cannot be strict- 

ly classified as gun dogs, as few of them are used as 

practical dogs in the field, still this was their original 
avocation, hence they must be placed under this head. 

Spaniels, when used as field dogs, are not taught to point, 
but made to hunt close to the gun, and give tongue when 
game is found. There is no reason why spaniels should drop 
into disuse as gun dogs, as they are merry little workers, and 
when it comes to hunting grouse in dense coverts, no dog 
possesses a better nose for the purpose. In England the 
dog is used more afield than in this country, the field and 
Clumber spaniel being the most practical, as they are the 
larger dogs. 

The cocker is an active little worker, but of late years 
he has been bred so small that he is practically useless as a 
field dog. At the Buffalo show, in 1906, I was sitting in the 
ring observing the cocker judging which was going on. At 
my side sat Otis Fellows, who was one of the old school 
breeders and perhaps as well qualified to pass an opinion on 
cockers as any man in America. As was well known by fre- 
quenters of bench shows, he was very deaf, and to carry on 
any intelligent interview with him it was necessary to write it 
down. He watched the judging carefully and shook his head 
dubiously several times as the classes were brought in, and 
then, unable to restrain himself any longer, took out his pad 
and wrote: “Pocket editions, pocket editions,’ and handed the 
paper to me. The dogs in the ring were very small indeed, and 
nothing like the kind that he was accustomed to breeding 
twenty years ago, hence the remark. (Mr. Fellows died in 
the Spring of 1912.) 

Spaniels are divided into several varieties: The cocker, 
which is the most popular in this country; the Clumber, the 
Sussex, the Norfolk, the field and the Irish water spaniel. 
The Welsh and English springers also come under the head 
of spaniels. They are somewhat higher on the leg than the 
cocker and make very useful field dogs. 

The Irish water spaniel is used more as a retriever than 
as an upland game hunter, and for that reason I shall classify 
him with the retrievers. 

The cocker is the best known variety in this country. He 
is described as a long, low, active, almost restless little dog, 
with an alert but still a docile disposition. He should be 
low on the leg, strong in bone, but not clumsy and very 
symmetrical throughout, weighing from eighteen to twenty- 
four pounds, although at the present time there is a tendency 
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to breed them down as near the minimum weight as possible. 
The field spaniel differs from the cocker in size, relative 
length and head; in all other respects the description of 
one will fit the other. 

The head of the cocker, taken as a whole, is not so heavy, 
nor‘is the muzzle so square as in the field spaniels. The dome 
of the skull of the cocker should correspond with the seg- 
ment of a circle. The ears in both should be low set, but 
lower on the field spaniel than on the cocker. The eyes should 
be neither full nor sunken, and in color correspond with the 
coat. Light eyes are often met with in both cocker and field 
spaniels. This should be guarded against as much as possible, 
for nothing mars the beauty of expression as a light eye in 
a spaniel. 

The neck on both should be long enough to enable the 
dog to get his nose to the ground, but must be entirely free 
from throatiness. Shoulders should be sloping and muscular, 
though free from thickness or lumber; chest fairly wide and 
deep; ribs well sprung and extending well back, so that the 
loin will be short; the loin must be strong and not tucked up. 


Lrcs AND Feet—These are parts that are very essential in 
the working spaniel, and as is the case with very many low 
set dogs, are very apt to be wrong. They should be strong 
in bone to support the weight and enable the dog to push 
through all kinds of coverts; fore legs should be short and 
very straight, and must not show the least tendency to bow; 
elbows must be free, yet they should not turn out; hind legs 
must be strong, the stifles well bent, the hocks good and turn- 
ing neither in nor out. The feet should be of moderate 
size, toes well arched, pads hard, and plenty of hair between 
the toes. 

LrenctH—The field spaniel is rather longer and lower, in 
proportion to his size, than the cocker, there having been a 
reaction against the extremely long and low dogs that have 
been in vogue in England. 

The length of the cocker should be from the tip of his 
nose to the root of his tail about twice the height at shoulder; 
rather more than less. 

The coat should be abundant, soft, silky, straight or wavy, 
though it should show no signs of curling. Legs, chest, ears 
and tail should be well feathered. The colors of the cocker, 
as well as the field spaniel, are black, various shades of red, 
black and white, roan and liver. The black being preferred. 
The tail is docked and carried on a level with the back, except 
when the dog is under excitement, or at work in the field, 
when he carries it lower and keeps it moving rapidly. 


THE CLUMBER SPANIEL—This dog is described as a long, 
low, heavy looking animal, of a very “thoughtful expression,” 
betokening intelligence. He should have the appearance of 
great power and strength, but should not be clumsy in his 
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movements. The weight of the male should be between 
fifty-five and. sixty- five pounds; bitches from thirty-five to 
fifty pounds, according to the standard. 

The Clumber’s head should be very characteristic, being 
massive in all its dimensions; round above the eyes, flat on 
top with a furrow running from between eyes up center of 
skull; stop and occipital protuberance pronounced; jaw long, 
broad and deep; muzzle not square, but powerful looking; 
nostrils large, open and flesh or cherry colored; eyes soft; 
large, deep set and showing haw, hazel in color, with digni- 
fied and intelligent expression; ears long and broad on top, 
turned over at front edge, vine-shaped, low-set and close, 
slightly feathered on front edge only, with straight, short, 
silky hair. 

Length should be about two and a half times height at 
shoulder. Coat is silky, straight and dense, but not very long; 
feather, however, should be both profuse and long. 


Cotor—Lemon or orange and white are considered the 
proper thing, with as few markings on the body as possible. 
Solid lemon or orange ears, evenly marked about the head 
and eyes, with muzzle and fore legs ticked and the balance 
of the body white, constitute perfect ee in a Clumber 
spaniel. 

At the present day there are few ‘eanels breeding this 
handsome and intelligent dog, which is a matter of surprise, 
for even though he may not be used as a field dog, he has 
such a gentle disposition and is so perfectly docile, that he 
should make a most perfect companion. 

The Sussex and the Norfolk spaniel are practically un- 
known in this country, and, as they are not likely to become 
popular, a description of them is superfluous. 


SCALE oF PoINTS FOR THE CLUMBER SPANIEL. 
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Negative Points. - 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRAINING OF THE GUN DOG. 


N a work of this nature it is scarcely possible to go into 
the full details, by giving all the minute necessary for the 
novice to follow, in training the puppy from the time he 

receives him until he is turned out the finished product, but it 
will give the reader the fundamental principles to be adhered 
to in dog training; and these, when applied in a logical and 
common sense manner, may aid him very materially in getting 
the puppy started right, which is half the battle. 

To those who find it necessary to go further into the sub- 
ject, we would suggest that they purchase one of the numer- 
ous books that are devoted exclusively to the training of dogs. 

Time was when the owner of a dog would take him out 
and break him by filling him full of shot when he disobeyed 
orders, or caved in his ribs with a few violent kicks, or 
perhaps beat him unmercifully with a stout hickory limb to 
inculcate the lessons into his mind. To those who are inclined 
to use such methods we would say: “Give up the task of dog 
training and devote the time to better uses.” For where 
one dog is broken in such manner, a thousand are ruined. 
Therefore, unless the trainer can bring patience, equanimity 
of temper and common sense into play, give the dog to a 
trainer who can. 

According to present-day methods in dog training, the 
spike collar and the check cord are about the only requisites 
necessary; the less the whip is used the better, for the latter 
implement is a dangerous one in some hands and only serves 
to intimidate the dog, since it is generally used at a time when 
the trainer’s temper is ruffled on account of some offense the 
dog has committed, and so the whipping does more harm 
than good, for in most cases the dog does not understand 
what he is being punished for. © 


FIELD VERSUS YARD BREAKING. 


It has been customary up to recent years to thoroughly 
yard-break a puppy before he was taken into the field, but 
here of late many handlers have discarded this method, and 
begin by giving the puppy some experience in the field, before 
attempting the finer points of breaking; and this by some, is 
thought to be the most practical method, for they reason, to 
begin at an early age and endeavor to teach at home all the 
various details a dog is expected to remember in the field 
has a tendency to more or less cow the young dog and in a 
measure take some of the snap out of him, for when taken 
into the field his mind will be on the education he has re- 
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ceived at home, and the more serious business of searching 
for birds will be a secondary consideration. It may not be 
permanently injurious to the puppy to give him his yard 
education first, but at the best it will retard his field work to 
a great extent. 

Therefore, to give the puppy independence, spirit and 
range, begin by taking him into the field. At first the puppy 
may not get out and hunt, but the trainer should not be 
discouraged if he finds this to be the case. The environment 
is new and the many strange things the puppy may see is 
more than likely to intimidate him to a certain extent, but 
the proper thing here is to let your puppy alone. Allow him 
to do as he pleases, and he will gradually get out and begin 
hunting. 

When the puppy is taken to and frem the hunting grounds 
he should be kept upon a lead until the place where he is to 
be cast off is reached, for it is assumed that he has been 
taught to lead. After a half, or an hour’s run he should be 
taken up and put on the lead again. This lesson should be 
~repeated again and again. Allow him to chase and do any- 
thing he pleases, except that at times it may be necessary to 
whistle or call him in if he goes beyond bounds, but even 
this should not be done unless there is absolute danger of the 
puppy becoming lost. 

Should the pupil get on game, let him flush and chase to 
his heart’s content. : ; 

After these lessons have been repeated a few times the 
trainer will soon perceive that his pupil is learning to enjoy 
the sport, and each time out will be an improvement in 
courage, speed and range. 

With experience on game the puppy may take to pointing. 
When this latent instinct begins to assert itself and he stops 
on game, encourage him to stand staunchly, but if he refuses 
to do so, do not try to force matters. Make haste slowly 
and let him alone. 

After he has had some experience on game it is time 
enough to teach him the lessons at home, known as yard 
breaking. 

The average American shooter cares little for the fancy 
points in breaking, such as dropping to wing and shot. What 
he wants is a dog who will find game in an expeditious man- 
ner, point staunchly and remain steady to wing and shot. The 
old practice of requiring a dog to drop to wing and shot is 
of no benefit to the dog or to the shooter, but on the other 
hand, is a detriment, for if the dog is allowed to remain 
standing he can much more readily mark down the birds and 
go to them more accurately and expeditiously. Therefore, 
teach your dog to remain steady to wing and shot. He can 
be taught to stop at command in a few lessons when yard 
breaking has once begun. . 
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It is scarcely necessary to say, that when the pupil is 
being put through his lessons, no one should be present but 
the handler. If there are any other dogs around, get them 
out of sight and hearing, and above all, have no other person 
at hand to divert the dog’s mind from the task before him. 

The first lessons in yard breaking should be given in a 
large vacant room or barn free from an obstructions. Refrain 
from loud talk, but give your instructions in a firm but 
even tone of voice, and above all, don’t lose your temper. 
The main object is to make the pupil understand one order 
perfectly before proceeding to another. 


TOHO! 


To teach the dog to stop at command, a very simple 
method is to begin at feeding time; place the pan of feed on 
the ground or floor out of reach of the dog and put a choke 
collar, to which about ten feet of cord is attached, around 
his neck. Let the dog proceed a few paces toward the pan, 
then bring him up with a sharp jerk on the cord, giving the 
command, “Toho!” or “Whoa!” as preferred. Repeat this 
several times, and insist that the dog remains standing a few 
moments where he is brought up. After this let him have his 
feed, and repeat again the next day, and the next, and he will 
learn to associate the command with the pain he receives and 
stop when commanded. After he understands the word, the 
hand may be used in connection with the verbal command. 
Raise the open hand in a vertical position at the time the 
command is given. When the dog sees his trainer’s hand 
in this position he will soon learn that it is an order for 
him to stop. It is well during the first lessons to praise the 
dog liberally when he does as he is told, for a dog is akin 
to human in this respect; he likes to be praised for his good 
work. 

After this lesson has been thoroughly inculcated in the 
dog’s mind he may be taken into the field and worked on 
game. If he shows any inclination to flush, place the spike 
collar on him, to which about thirty yards of cord is attached. 
When he makes game and attempts to flush, give the com- 
mand, “Toho!” with a sharp jerk on the cord. It is more than 
likely that unless the collar is on him he will pay little at- 
tention to the command, but when he feels the pressure of 
the collar he will remember, and this lesson will not have 
to be repeated often before the pupil understands that it is 
not safe for him to go on after he hears the order, “Toho!” 
and sees the upraised hand. 


BACKING. 


After the pupil has been taught to stand perfectly staunch 
to point, wing and shot, he may be hunted with an older dog, 
who should be perfectly broken and steady. It is a natural 
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trait for a dog to stop when he sees his companion pointing, 
but jealousy is also one of the paramount vices in a dog, 
and when his bracemate points, it is but natural that he should 
wish to get his nose just a little in front of the pointing dog. 
Here again the collar and cord come into play, and by using 
the same tactics as explained previously the pupil may soon 
be taught to back perfectly. 


POINTING FUR. 


It is one of the inherent traits of all bird dogs to either 
point or chase fur. This habit should be eradicated early. 
It the dog is inclined to potter about on the scent of rabbits 
he should be sent on promptly. Should he show inclination 
to chase, the command, “Toho!” should be used. He is not 
likely to obey under the exhilarating sport of rabbit chasing, 
and in this event the whip should be brought into play, but 
it should be used with discretion. If this fails to cure the 
dog from chasing, bring the spike collar and cord into use 
again. lf the trainer succeeds in bowling the dog over 
several times while in the act of chasing, his purpose will be 
accomplished quickly. 


GUNSHYNESS. 


No dogs are born gunshy, but there are few puppies that 
cannot be made so by the sudden and indiscriminate firing of 
heavy loads close to them without preparing them for it. 
It must be remembered that firearms and the manipulation of 
them are an entirely new proposition to the puppy, and he 
should be introduced to them with due caution. The method 
in vogue with most handlers is to fire light pistol loads around 
the kennel yard, particularly at feeding time, until the dog 
pays no attention to the reports, for he soon learns to asso- 
ciate the noise with the time for feeding, and in a short 
time will pay no attention to it whatever. When this method 
is followed from the time the dog is a small puppy it is seldom 
that he requires any special lessons to accustom him to the 
gun. With older dogs it may require more time, but the 
most obstinate cases of gunshyness have been overcome in 
this manner; that is, by firing light loads near the dog while 
he was feeding, and gradually increasing the load until a full 
charge from a gun could be fired close to him without caus- 
ing the least fear. 


HEEL, DROPPING TO COMMAND, ETC. 


A dog may be readily taught to-heel by putting him on 
a lead and making him remain back of you as you walk along. 
Should he attempt to advance further than you desire, draw 
him back sharply and tap him on the nose with a light switch, 
at the same time giving the command, “Heel!” A half hour’s 
practice each day for a few days will readily teach him to re- 
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main at heel until given the command to “Hie on!” When 
the dog is ordered on, a motion of the hand should indicate 
the direction he is to take. 

The pupil may be taught to drop by forcing him down with 
his front legs extended and his nose between them. Hold 
him in this position for a few moments until he becomes 
passive; at the same time repeat the command, “Charge!” 
or “Drop!” four or five times, but do not release him until 
he understands that you wish him to remain in this position. 
After he once learns what is expected of him, he will remain 
down, but do not get far away from him, and should he show 
the least inclination to raise his head, tap him lightly on the 
head with the switch and repeat the order to “Charge!” This 
lesson should be repeated every day until he drops at com- 
mand and remains so until he is ordered up. 


RETRIEVING. 


- Retrieving is a theme upon which books have been written, 
and the field is still open for more, for there is lots to be said 
on this subject. Retrieving is really one of the most difficult 
accomplishments to teach a dog, if he is taught it so that he 
performs the work in the most approved style. 

Many dogs are natural retrievers, but the natural retriever 
is one that cannot be relied upon on all occasions, and the 
retriever of the present day must be one taught under the 
force system, who will retrieve only at command. The natural 
retriever will retrieve a bird when it pleases him to do so, 
but should the bird fall in a place where he does not care to 
go, he will leave it for his master to obtain as best he may. 
Furthermore, a natural retriever is inclined to mouth his birds, 
and nothing is more disagreeable than to bring home a bag of 
mutilated birds, which certainly does not make them look very 
inviting for the table. The forced retriever can be made to 
retrieve at any time and anywhere, and if properly broken 
is invariably tender-mouthed. 

The paramount rule in teaching a dog to retrieve, as in 
everything else, is to make him thoroughly understand one 
thing at a time; let him advance step by step and be sure he 
comprehends the first before attempting the next step. Do 
not crowd the dog; hurry will do more harm than good; make 
him repeat one simple direction over and over again to make 
sure that he understands thoroughly. 

The first thing to teach the pupil is to make him sit on his 
haunches and remain passively in this position until he is 
given the word to rise. Then make him hold an object in his 
mouth until he is commanded to release it. The best thing 
to use for the first lessons is a clean corncob. If the dog is 
inclined to chew it, tie a half-dozen nails around it with some 
stout twine; this will quickly teach him not to bear down on 
it too hard with his teeth. After he has learned to hold the 
cob until ordered to give it up, teach him to pick it up from 
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the floor by using the spike collar and bringing him to it. 
After this throw the cob from him several feet, and so on, 
until he will get the cob from any distance at the command, 
“Fetch!” A soft pad may now be substituted in place of 
the cob, and after the dog is thoroughly efficient in seeking, 
finding and retrieving this, dead birds, particularly game birds, 
may be substituted. With time, care and patience any dog 
may be taught to retrieve; but no matter how perfect a dog 
has been broken, when the shooter takes him out for a day’s 
sport, the former is the one who is more than likely to become 
rattled quicker than the dog. Over-anxiety to kill may cause 
him to overlook the proper handling of the dog, and nothing 
will confuse the dog more than to have a rattle-headed handler 
shouting all kinds of directions to him which neither the 
handler nor the dog understands. 

Many shooters do not care to have their dogs retrieve, 
as it is maintained that it has a tendency to injure their class. — 
No doubt there is a great deal of truth in this, yet the average 
sportsman who goes on his annual shoot likes to have his 
dog educated up to all the higher accomplishments, provided 
he has the bird-finding ability, but the dog must be a bird 
finder above everything else. The American shooter is willing 
to overlook polish and the extra frills, but incompetency and 
lack of natural quality, never. 


FIELD TRIAL BREAKING. 


The field trial broken dog does not require the amount 
of training that the shooting dog does; the idea of the handler 
being to get his dog to point and back steadily and have him 
under good enough command so that he may be directed on a 
given course. Further than this no other breaking is given 
the dog, and it is essential not to curb his spirits any more 
than is absolutely necessary. Natural quality, and not habits 
acquired, is the requirement always kept in view by the astute 
field trial handlers. 


CLASS: 


Class is a word that has been very much over-worked of 
late years when applied to dogs. The general interpretation 
of the term is to call a dog classy when he possesses range 
and speed, and it is a common thing to hear a dog called the 
“class dog” of the stake because he is faster than any of his 
competitors. This is a mistake, for class should cover every- 
thing that a dog is supposed to do when in the field. In other 
words, a dog that will do all the things that are expected of 
him in a fast, snappy, brainy manner, and do it quicker than 
the other dog, is the class dog, and not the dog who has 
heels, but no brains or nose to back them up. Class must 
combine the three, and when these three qualities are found 
in one dog, then he possesses class in the only way the term 
should be interpreted. ) 


. 
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I have seen this demonstrated a number of times at field 
trials. Prince Whitestone showed class when he ran in the 
All-age stake of the Illinois field trials in the heat he was 
down with Shot Wind’em. The latter dog is a much faster 
one than Prince, yet the Prince showed that he had brains 
when he made a cast directly across an open field, which 
instinct or intuition told him contained no birds, and went 
directly to a hedge on the far side of the field and pointed. 
Shot Wind’em beat out the field and came around on the 
other side and pointed the same bevy, but he wasted time 
in the bare field, and Prince did not, and though Shot is far 
the faster dog, Prince got the credit for the find because he 
went directly to his birds. Fishel’s Frank, King Woolton, 
Lanark Lad, Cesar, Alford’s John and Jessie Rodfield’s 
Count Gladstone all show the same reasoning powers, and 
these are in every sense of the word class dogs. 


TRAINING THE SPANIEL FOR FIELD WORK. 


Very little has been written on the subject of training the 
spaniel for field work, and in this country it is extremely 
doubtful whether one person could be found who is com- 
petent or willing to undertake the schooling of spaniels. It 
is true, the spaniel is used very little in America as a field 
dog, ‘so the person who should undertake to make spaniel 
training his vocation in life would have a rather uphill time 
of it. Nevertheless, some spaniel breeders shoot over their 
dogs even to this day, but these train them themselves. 

While spaniels do not need so careful and painstaking an 
education as pointers and setters, some training must neces- 
sarily be given them. As a rule a spaniel is brimming over 
with life and exuberance of spirits, and loves a merry romp 
in the woods and fields, where he can run to his heart’s 
content. Here is where the early training of the spaniel 
differentiates from that of the pointer and setter. As a 
spaniel flushes his game and does not point, it is absolutely 
essential that he work within easy gunshot distance, if the 
game-bag is to make any kind of a satisfactory showing 
at the end of a day’s hunt. 

The best thing that has been written on spaniel training 
appeared in a sportsmen’s weekly about thirty years ago, by 
D. Boulton Herrald, an entinent authority at that time on 
the spaniel and his training. In the course of his writings 
he says: “For instance you are walking through the woods, 
your spaniels questing about you within twenty yards. By 
their actions you see they are feathering,—i. e., drawing on 
game,—so bring your gun forward to the ready. The dogs 
keep their eyes upon you, taking care that they do not trail 
too fast. They reach the birds—whirr! whirr! whirr! Three 
ruffed grouse are flushed within twenty yards, and you have 
ample time to get both shots in With telling effect.” 
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The training of the spaniel may begin at an earlier age 
than that of the pointer or setter, and he may be taught the 
same accomplishments as far as yard breaking goes, such as 
dropping at command, retrieving, etc. If, however, the puppy 
is taken. in hand at this early age, the force system should be 
eschewed entirely and the dog trained according to the natural 
method, which is to teach him through kindness and make 
him feel that what he does is a pleasure for himself as well 
as for his master. This is the method recommended by D. 
Boulton Herrald, who has the following to say on the subject: 


“The results of the rival systems of training and breaking 
are as a rule these: The trained dog obeys because it pleases 
him to do so, and therefore he does his work willingly and 
in a cheerful spirit; the broken dog works mechanically and 
in fear; in short, he is afraid not to. Which really, think you, 
is the pleasantest to shoot over?” 

Should the natural method be adopted to teach your puppy 
retrieving, give the first lessons in a vacant room. Sit on the 
floor, fondle and pet the puppy; use a soft ball or pad, and in 
a playful manner throw the object a few feet from you, and 
order the puppy to “fetch it.’ He will think it great fun to 
run after the ball, and will soon learn to pick it up and bring 
it to you, but he may not be inclined to release his hold upon 
it. Do not, under any circumstances, try to pull it away from 
him, but force his mouth open by inserting the thumb bé- 
tween the jaws and pressing his lip against the teeth, saying 
at the same time, “Dead bird!” After the puppy thoroughly 
understands the first lesson and learns to “fetch” promptly, a 
dead bird or a bird’s wing may be substituted for the ball. 
When he retrieves this perfectly he may be taken to a-stream 
and the lessons in retrieving from water given. A shallow 
place in a river should be selected, and the object should only 
be thrown out far enough so as to wet the puppy’s feet. After 
he retrieves this it may be thrown out gradually into deeper 
water, for after he once begins to take to water he will learn 
to like it, and will go out any distance or any depth to re- 
trieve what he is asked to. 

Much praise and fondling should be lavished upon the 
puppy when he does what is desired of him, and a choice 
morsel, such as a bit of meat, should be given him occasionally 
when he does his work particularly well. 

When it is necessary to punish your pupil, do so without 
the slightest delay, so he may know what the punishment 
is for. If so much time elapses between the time of the 
misdemeanor and the time he comes within your reach to allow 
of the possibility of his having forgotton, do not punish him. 

Never give in to the dog; make him do what he is told, 
under all circumstances; he must understand that he is to 
obey and not do as he wishes. Under the force system a dog 
will always do what is expected of him, for he has the lessons 
inculcated in his mind in such a manner that he never forgets. 
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The spaniel should be taught to drop at command, shot 
and wing, as it is frequently necessary for him to do so when 
he is used as a duck retriever. He may be taught in a few 
lessons in much the same manner that pointers and setters 
are. In reference to range, Mr. Herrald has the following to 
say: 
“While some spaniels take to their range at once, others 
again are most difficult to keep within bounds and must be 
dealt with accordingly. A spaniel’s range is necessarily much 
different from the setter’s or pointer’s, for he flushes his 
game instead of setting it or pointing it as they do. Necessarily 
he must be taught to range well within gunshot. No matter 
how hot the scent may be, he must not push forward too 
rapidly to flush. He must be taught to watch the gun, and in 
time, if he is a dog of any intelligence, he will learn the 
distance it is safe for him to go ahead. Much, of course, 
in this depends upon the intelligence of your spaniel. It is 
almost a waste of time to train a timid fool; while a high- 
couraged, disobedient animal that causes you the most trouble 
at the outset will probably make the best dog in the end. It 
is scarcely safe to form an opinion of a spaniel’s disposition 
by seeing him in the house or yard or at his master’s heels 
in the street, for many animals may appear to be perfect 
‘slouches’ under these circumstances, but when taken afield are 
perfect demons in their anxiety to inquire into everything 
and rout out every corner and crevice they may come across. 
Then, too, a heedless, harum-scarum spaniel in the start may 
not have the least bit of ‘hunting sense’ when taken afield. 


“Should your spaniel prove to be fairly amendable to 
discipline when first taken afield, and the only fault to be 
found with him is that he is inclined to range too far, a 
weighted collar will likely be sufficient to restrain him. This 
can most easily be made by quilting tightly into a canvas strap 
several pounds of shot, regulating the weight, of course, by 
the size of. the dog.” 

The quickest plan to give the pupil the proper range is to 
use the spike collar and check cord, and when the dog gets 
out of’ the prescribed bounds, bring him up promptly and 
caution him with the words, “Close, close!” This system will 
be more effectual than the obsolete method of burdening 
the dog with a weighted collar. 

‘ When the spaniel is properly broken he makes the most 
delightful shooting companion, and it is a great pity that he 
is not used more for the purpose. 
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DOGS THAT HUNT BY SCENT AND KILL 
THEIR GAME. 


THE FOXHOUND. 


HE hound is. without a doubt the dog of antiquity, for 

| traces of this member of the canine family are found 

farther back in history than that of any other. As to 

the foxhound, he is supposed to have originated from a cross 
between the old English bloodhound and the greyhound. 

General Roger Williams is a believer in this theory, and in 
his excellent work, ‘Horse and Hound,” says: “...A first 
cross of these same breeds today will produce a hound with 
many of the characteristics and qualities of the foxhound; 
this I ascertained from the accidental service of one of my 
bloodhound bitches by a greyhound.” 

Be this as it may, the foxhound has been a distinct breed 
for many hundreds of years, for as early as 1631 Gervaise 
Markham writes of the foxhound being used in the chase. 

In America foxhounds are divided into two distinct classes 
—the American and the English hounds. Both have their 
admirers, and both are no doubt good, and suited for the 
work that they are intended. The American hound is without 
a doubt a more desirable dog for American conditions, as he 
is lighter and speedier, while in’ England the hound of that 
country is all that is desired, since the conditions are entirely 
different there. 


THE ENGLISH FOXHOUND. 


The question of English and American hounds has been 
a widely discussed one for many years, and reams of paper 
have been used in writing upon the subject—yet after all has 
been said, every fox hunter adheres to his own ideas, for 
it is the old story, “A man convinced against his will,” etc. 

Roger Williams, in his book, “Horse and Hound,” discusses 
the question in an intelligent manner, and I take the Jiberty 
to quote from his pages: 

“In the matter of breeding to a type, we must yield the 
palm to the English; in the art and science of breeding they 
are not only the peers, but the superiors, of all other nations, 
and this applies to all domestic animals as well as to the 
horse and hound. 

“As to hounds, they have established a high standard of 
excellence as to size, symmetry, conformation, beauty of form 
and style, and breed for these qualities to the detriment of 
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nose, speed, endurance and fox-sense. While we must admit 
that an even, level, sorty looking pack, well-balanced in size, 
color and markings, is pleasing to: the eye, yet none of these 
qualities can compare with those of nose, speed, endurance 
and fox-sense when it comes to hunting foxes in America. 
We admit the English are far ou? superiors in breeding, and 
had they for the past two hundred years employed their 
ability and efforts to perfect hounds in the latter qualities, they 
would no doubt have produced a hound that could come to 
this country and eclipse any of our hounds in the field, instead 
of taking position as second-raters, as they invariably do. 


Admirers of the English hound excuse their faults by 
stating that they are well-adapted for the work required of 
them in England. Granting this, uptil it is proven that the 
American hound is inferior on their own ground in England, 
I must take issue with them, for I am prepared to state 
emphatically, from personal knowledge, that under the con- 
ditions obtaining in the greater hunting portions of America, 
the English hounds are far from being the equals of the 
natives as ‘all round’ foxhounds. 


“T have imported hounds from some of the best packs in 
England—Pychtly, Grafton, Quorn, Belvoir and others—but 
have never hunted or seen one in the field that I consider 
a top-notcher. 


“There is no doubt but the English hound is more satis- 
factory to hunt clubs in the East, where the majority hunt to 
ride; they are better trained and broken, more evenly mated 
as to speed, not fast enough to get away from the riders, more 
sightly in appearance—if one can close his eyes to the ‘out at 
elbow’ and ‘toeing in’ appearance that nine-tenths of them 
present. They are generally an even, sorty lot, and frequently 
as much alike as two peas, which is all-important to many, as 
was evidenced by a reply I received from a celebrated Eastern 
hunter who has famous jumping horses and a well-known 
pack of hounds. He wrote me to know if I could let him 
have a hound good enough to win in field trials about to be 
held. I answered in the affirmative, and stated that I had one 
that I knew could smother his crack winning hound—which, 
by the way, I had also bred. He seemed delighted at the 
prospect of obtaining such a good one, and I shipped the 
bitch to him—A big, fine, racy hound. He returned her, 
with the statement that she had a white spot on the one side 
of her head, and it was unnecessary to try her qualities in the 
field, as this would spoil the appearance of his pack! 


“The hunting in England does not call for the same qual- 
ities in hounds as it does in America. There the climatic and 
atmospheric conditions are generally favorable, especially in 
the moist grass countries, where trailing conditions are such 
that scent hangs breast high, and a hound with half a nose 
could run it at top speed. 
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“The coverts are convenient and small; the huntsman 
knows within a few hundred yards of where the fox ‘uses,’ 
and can lay his hounds on the line at any time. The foxes 
are fat, sleek, well-fed and in an untrained condition—a 
straightaway run of eight or ten miles is uncommon. The run 
seldom exceeds one and a half or two hours once in a dozen 
chases. If a check or loss is made, the hounds have the 
assistance of huntsmen, whippers-in, earth stoppers and hunt- 
ers in regaining the line. : 

“The problem that confronts the American hound is an 
altogether different proposition. Our coverts and forests 
are extremely large, the foxes remaining wild and timid, and 
seldom pass twenty-four hours without a run of from four 
to eight hours, the hounds frequently running by themselves 
without hunters (unless packs are large they are not kenneled, 
and generally run at large)..... Thus at any time his ‘fox- 
ship’ is trained to the minute. I am prepared to state that 
a hound that would be considered a wonder in the grass 
countries of England, if cast with a pack in America in our 
Southern states, where he would be expected to take a trail 
many hours old, in a dry, barren country, puzzle it out for 
several hours—feats I have seen performed scores of times 
by American hounds—would find himself hopelessly out of a 
job. 

“The English hounds have been packed to such an extent 
as to eradicate the self-reliance and independence so natural 
to the American hound; the latter hunts independently of 
hound or man, and seldom expects or receives any assistance 
from either.” 

While many Eastern hunt clubs still retain the English 
hound, the majority who are looking for the practical work- 
ing dog, are introducing the American hound. Mr. Harry 
W. Smith, of the Grafton Hunt Club, is very much. of the 
same opinion as General Williams regarding the relative 
merits of the two types, and is now breeding an American 
hound that is very true to type. His exhibit at the last New 
York show (1907) was a particularly sorty lot. 


Major Wadsworth, of the Genessee Hunt Club, still re- 
tains the English hound, but of late has introduced a dash of 
American blood. . 


Mr. Charles E. Mather, of the Radnor Hunt Club, is one 
of the few enthusiastic supporters of the English hound in 
America. He has experimented with both types, and makes 
the statement that there is no such thing as an American 
hound, that the latter is only a cross between the English 
and native stock, and that there is no fixed type. The Radnor 
Hunt Club has both an English and an American pack, run- 
ning them on alternate days, but it is very noticeable that 
the most hunters turn out on the days the American pack 
is run. 
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THE AMERICAN FOXHOUND. 


The origin of the American hound is left very much to 
speculation. There are many traditions surrounding his early 
history, but when they are sifted down they resolve themselves 
into the commonplace fact that the old-time native foxhounds 
were nothing more nor less than degenerate bloodhounds, and 
to the infusion of English, Irish and French hound blood they 
owe their improvement in size, uniformity and conformation, 
and perhaps, also, some of their better hunting qualities. 


Fox hunting was indulged in before Revolutionary times 
in America, and in the South nearly every country gentleman: 
maintained his pack of hounds, which, while no record of 
pedigrees were kept, were usually bred pure, and as much 
attention was paid to the breeding of hounds as any other 
branch of live stock; in fact, Southern country gentlemen 
prided themselves as much on the quality of their hounds as 
on any of their other possessions. One has only to read the 
history of Colonial times in Virginia to verify this, and it is a 
well-known fact that Washington was an enthusiastic fox 
hunter and kept a large pack of hounds. In the North few 
hounds were kept, and these few were used principally for 
deer driving. 

One of the oldest strains of which we have any record in 
America is that of Robert Brooke. This gentleman was a son 
of the Earl of Warwick, and settled in Maryland in the 
early Colonial days. He brought over a pack of hounds which 
soon made a reputation in that section. The Brooke strain 
of the present day are said to be direct descendants of these 
early hounds, and when the type of the modern dogs is 
compared with the old prints portraying the early importations, ° 
there is good reason for making this claim. 


Kentucky has always been, and is yet, the leading state for 
high-class foxhounds. One of the earliest strains is the 
Walker, founded more than a hundred years ago, and per- 
petuated in an unbroken line by sire and son up to the 
present time. 

John Walker, who was born about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, obtained his first hounds from his uncle, 
William Williams. General G. W. Maupin was a close friend 
of John Walker’s, and a boon hunting companion. These 
qe gentlemen bred their dogs together and were very suc- 
essful in hunting the gray fox. Shortly before the Civil 
War, however, the red fox began to make his appearance 
in Kentucky, when the two hunters realized that they must 
get faster hounds if they wished to hunt the newcomer. As 
a consequence they introduced several new crosses without 
much success, until they imported Rifler and Queen from 
England. At the same time General Maupin obtained a hound 
named Lead from the eastern part of Kentucky. This dog 
Lead was of unknown breeding, but he was crossed on the 
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Walker-Maupin bitches with excellent results. At the present - 
day the strain is known in all parts of the country as one of 
the best in existence, for they are usually among the winners 
at the hound trials. 

The Byron hounds were also a popular strain in the early 
part of the last century, and were considered the bluebloods 
of that period. They were descended from the stallion hound, 
Byron, for whom they were named. Colonel Tucker owned 
the original stock of this strain. Byron was a son of Rattler, 
and the entire strain resembled very much the Irish hounds 
of Maryland. Since the Civil War very few descendants of 
the Byron hound can be found, and at the present ae it is 
practically a lost strain. 

The Henry strain was founded by Dr. Henry, of Viton 
a grandson of Patrick Henry, of Revolutionary times. His 
stallion hound was Captain, who was by Traveler out of 
Sophy, both by Mountain out of Muse, who were imported 
from Ireland. 

In the early forties, Mr. George L. F. Birdsong used the 
Henry hounds to cross on his Redbones, and from this cross 
was eventually evolved the Birdsong strain. 

The July strain owes its origin to Georgia, and derives its 
name from July, a stallion hound which Miles Harris pro- 
cured from Nimrod Gosnell in 1860. July was from the 
Gosnell pack in Maryland, and is well remembered by the 
old-time fox hunters. He had wonderful speed individually, 
was a medium-sized hound and dingy black in color. His 
brush was very profuse, with well-defined feathering on his 
fore and hind legs. He was said to be a direct descendant 
of Mountain and Muse, but this breeding has never been 
verified, although he, without a doubt, had Irish blood in his 
veins. Bred to the Birdsong bitches, he produced a family of 
extremely fast hounds, probably lacking some in endurance, 
but possessing great homing instincts. There have been many 
outcrosses made in this strain and they do not breed true to 
type; in color they are black, white and tan, black and white, 
lemon and white, gray and white, black and tan, red, and in 
fact, any color imaginable. There is a suspicion that grey- 
hound blood has’ been introduced into the strain to increase 
the speed to the detriment of other qualities. In reference 
to this, General Walliams makes the following statement: 

“Tt is a generally conceded fact that the July strain of 
hounds of the present day have quite a percentage of grey- 
hound blood in them; in fact, it is apparent to anyone who 
is a close observer of blood lines in breeding, and many 
characteristics of the greyhound crop out in them in their 
field work.” 

One of the best known strains of the present day is that 
of Colonel Trigg, of Kentucky. The Colonel, as is well known, 
spared neither expense nor pains in perfecting his strain, and 
today has a pack of hounds that are second to none. All are 
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direct descendants of the original pack got together in 1845. 
They were black and tan of the Southern variety, deep-toned, 
long-eared and rat-tailed. : 

In the early sixties he bought a half-dozen or so from Mr. 
Birdsong, which he obtained at a long figure. The cross went 
well with his hounds and assisted htm greatly in improving his 
strain. Twenty years later he introduced some of the Walker- 
Maupin blood very successfully, and at one time he attempted 
a dash of English blood through the stallion hound, Portland, 
but this cross did not prove a success, and he soon bred it out, 
and never attempted to use English blood again. 

Colonel Trigg has been master of his pack for more than 
fifty years. He is one of the gamest and most enthusiastic 
fox hunters in Kentucky, or in fact, anywhere, and no run 
is so strenuous but that he is always well to the front. 

The Buckfield hounds are a Northern strain and originated 
in the vicinity of Buckfield, Maine. They are used principally 
for deer driving on the runways, but are said to possess 
wonderfully keen noses. 

The Portsmouth strain is a mixture of all the better known 
American strains, to which a dash of English has been added. 
They were named for the home town of Dr. Heffinger, who 
breeds them. These hounds have been fairly successful at 
the Brunswick Fur Club trials, and are also frequent win- 
ners on the bench. 

Some years ago the Wild Goose strain was a well-known 
one, but of late years not so much is heard of these hounds. 
The strain was originated in 1835 by C. S. Lewis, of Virginia, 
who moved to Tennessee, and John Fuquay, also of Tennessee. 
These two gentlemen both owned packs, and by crossing them 
and adding a little Irish and English blood later’ on produced 
the strain that was known as designated. 

Not long ago the Cook strain was one of the best known 
ones, on account of the extensive advertising that the founder 
of the strain, Mr. C. C. Cook, of Detroit, gave these hounds. 
They were what might be called a modernized type of the 
old black and tan, deep-toned, rat-tailed, long-eared hound 
of the South, but they Were bred to a type, uniform and all 
evenly balanced. They were considered good ones by old- 
time hunters, and on the bench were very much admired on 
account of their sortiness. 

There is a strain in Arkansas known as the “Arkansas 
Travelers.” These came originally from Missouri, and were 
descendants from Kentucky hounds taken to that state by 
emigrants from the latter state. 


The original Pennsylvania hounds came from the Mary- 
land and Southern strains. There are two distinct types, one 
high on the leg, long-eared and much on the style of the old 
Southern hounds. The others are the black and white, smaller 
and more compact hounds, cleaner and more typical. 
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There are a number of other strains of lesser note, but as 
these are mostly sprung from those already described and 
are really no distinct strains, it is scarcely necessary to go 
into details, as that would be practitally a repetition. 


DESCRIPTION AND SCALE OF PoINTs. 


While the English and American hounds are widely di- 
vergent in appearance—the latter being much lighter in gen- 
eral conformation—no separate standard has been provided 
for them and they are,judged upon the same value of points, 
but it must be borne in\mind that the American hound should 
be smaller in bone and' muscle. Dogs should not be under 
21, or more than 24 inches in height, nor weigh more than 
60 pounds. Bitches should not be under 20 nor over 23 inches, 
nor weigh more than 53 pounds. 


Tue Hreap—Should be of medium size, with muzzle in 
harmonious proportions. The skull should be rounded cross- 
wise, with slight peak—line of profile nearly straight—with 
sufficient stop to give symmetry to head. Ears medium. not 
long, thin, soft in coat, low set and closely pendant. Eyes . 
soft, medium size and varying in shades of brown. Nostrils 
slightly expanded. The head as a whole should denote hound 
character. 


Neck—The neck should be clean and of good length, 
slightly arched, strong where it springs from the shoulder, 
and gradually tapering to the head without trace of 
throatiness. 

SHOULDERS—The shoulders should be of sufficient length 
to give leverage and power—well-sloped, muscular, but clean 
run and not too broad. 

CueEst AND Back Rips—The chest should be deep for lung 
space (narrower in proportion to depth than the English 
hound) ; 28 inches in a 24-inch hound being good. Well- 
sprung ribs—back ribs to extend well back—a _ three-inch 
flank allowing springiness. 

Back ANp Loin—Should be broad, short and strong, slight- 
ly arched. 

HINDQUARTERS AND Lower TuHiGHs—Should be well- 
muscled and very strong. 


StiFLEs—Should be low set, not too much bent nor yet 
too straight—a happy medium. 


ELsows—Should be set straight, neither in nor out. 


Lecs AND Fret—Are’'of great importance. Legs should 
be straight and placed squarely under the shoulder, having 
plenty of bone without clumsiness; strong pasterns, well 
stood upon. Feet round, cat-like, not too large, toes well- 
knuckled, close and compact, strong nails, pad thick and in- 
durated by use. 
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Cotor AND Coat—Black, white and tan are preferable, 
though the solids and the various pies are permissible; coat 
should be rough and coarse, without being wiry or shaggy. 


SyMMETRY—The form of the hound should be harmonious 
throughout. He should show his blood quality and hound 
character in every aspect and movement. If he scores high 
in other properties, symmetry is bound to follow. 


STERN—Must be strong in bone at the root, of medium 
length, carried like a sabre, on line with the spine, and must 
have good brush—a docked .stern does not disqualify, but 
simply handicaps, according to extent of docking. 


SCALE OF POINTS. 
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THE BEAGLE, THE HARRIER, THE BASSET © 
HOUND, THE BADGER DOG AND 
BLOODHOUND. 


THE BEAGLE. 


HE beagle, like most all other hounds, is a very ancient 

breed. Some writers aver that this little hound was 

known as early as the days of King Canute, although 
the first definite information we have is about the time of the 
Tudors, when we hear of them during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. At this period they were bred so small that they 
could be carried in the glove; of course, the large gauntlet 
of that period is meant. After this, little is heard of him until 
the time of George III, when we learn that His Majesty kept 
a pack, and a picture is extant showing him on his horse 
surrounded by a pack of beagles. 

In America desultory importations of beagles were made 
in the early Colonial days, but few were kept pure and they ~ 
were frequently crossed with the foxhound. 

In the year 1876 the first importations were made of which 
we have any definite record. These were the dogs brought 
over by General Rowett, of Carlinsville, Ill. This strain soon 
became known as the correct type, and some of the best dogs 
in America trace back to these early importations. 

In the seventies some gentlemen in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia also imported beagles, but these were brought over 
ostensibly to run rabbits, and no regard was paid to the type. 
These were of the bench-legged variety, with probably a 
large percentage of dachshund blood in their veins, and in 
the days before bench shows were met with quite frequently 
in Maryland and Southern Pennsylvania. This strain was 
supposed to have come originally from Prince Albert’s kennels 
at Winsdor. After the Philadelphia and Baltimore shows 
opened classes for beagles, the right sort began to make 
their appearance, and this kind was bred exclusively from 
then on. : 

At the time that General Rowett made his first importa- 
tions, Captain Asheton, of Virginia, also imported some. 
These were from the kennels of Sir William Ashburnham and 
were of a rangier type than the Rowetts. Quite a number of 
this strain were pied and mottled; the best known one was 
Blue Cap, whose name is met with very frequently in the 
earlier pedigrees. Daniel O’Shea was also a_ well-known 
breeder; among the dogs of his strain which became well 
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known as a sire was O’Shea’s Rattler, a name seen in many 
pedigrees. 

Bannerman, who came from the strain of small beagles 
bred by J. Crane, but who was somewhat larger than most 
of Mr. Crane’s breeding, proved a very successful dog on the 
bench and was bred to quite extensively. His influence on 
the breed was very material and was the means of producing 
shorter backs, better couplings and more symmetrical dogs 
in general; but on the other hand, he failed to give his 
puppies the rich markings that some sires did, most of his 
progeny being Hey, all white, or at least very sparse of 
markings. 
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Frank Forrest was another sire that proved very success- 
ful. He was bred by George F. Reed, of Barton, Vt., but was 
brought out by Arthur Parry, of Linden, Mass. His influence 
was particularly noticeable on the beagles of New England, 
and especially in Massachusetts, where he was used in the 
stud very extensively. 

The late James L. Kernochan was for a time an en- 
thusiastic beagle fancier. He imported a number of good ones 
and maintained a uniform pack, which he hunted regularly. 
Shortly before his death, however, he disbanded his kennel, 
and his best dogs fell into the hands of Mr. Higginson, of the 
Middlesex, and Mr. Caswell, of the Round Plains Beagles, 
both of whom are breeding on a large scale at the present 
time. 
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Here of late the most successful kennels on the bench 
in the East are the Windholmes, of Mr. Peters; the, Rock 
Ridges, of Mr. Rockefeller; the Somersets, of Geo: BaLbost 
Jr., and among the smaller breeders are Mr. E. L. Jones, Mr. 
Saxby, Mr. Barnard, and several others. 

The dog Clasper, recently imported and owned by George 
Bo Post, Jr., of the Somerset Beagles, had a very successful 
campaign during the bench show season of 1906 and 1907, 
although the better American-bred ones usually held their own 
when in competition with him. He is a white dog with orange 
markings, typical in head, though rather long in couplings 
and not the best in set on of tail, which is rather long and 
also sparse of brush. 

Western Pennsylvania is becoming wored for the number 
of good beagles which are bred in that section, and among the 
well-known kennels are the Hempfield, of which J. A. Walton 
is the owner; the Leetsdale, the Guyasuta, the Rosedale and 
those of A. C. Peterson, Dr. Mitinger, Dr. Arbuthnott, James _ 
Reynolds and a number of others, who are all members of 
the Central Beagle Club. All of these fanciers breed practical 
working dogs and run them in the trials every year. 

The Western Beagle Club usually runs its trials each year 
somewhere in Illinois, and is supported by the breeders of the 
Middle West, of whom there are a great number. The Beagle 
Futurity, of which H. W. Prentice is secretary, and which 
is run in connection with the Western Beagle trials at Bass 
Lake, Ind., is becoming more popular every year. 

One thing is very noticeable in the breeding of beagles, 
and that is that the bench and the field trial beagle are not 
a distinct type of dog, as is the case with bird dogs, and 
particularly with English setters. Beagle breeders have but 
one type in view, and that is the correct one, which com- 
bines the working as well as the bench show dog. 

On the bench the classes for beagles are usually divided 
according to height; the division being for those under 
thirteen inches and those thirteen inches and not exceeding 
fifteen inches; those over this height are barred from com- 
petition. 


DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD. 


Heap—The skull should be fairly long, slightly domed 
“at occiput, with cranium broad and full. 

Ears—Ears set on moderately low; long, reaching, when 
drawn out nearly, not quite, to the end of the nose; fine 
texture, fairly broad—with almost entire absence of erectile 
power—setting close to the head with the forward edge slightly 
inturning to the cheek—rounded at the tip. 

Eyrs—Eyes large, set well apart—soft and hound-like; 
expression gentle and pleading; of a brown or hazel color. 

Muzz_tr—Muzzle of medium length—straight and square- 
cut—the stop moderately defined. 


» 
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Jaws—Level. Lips free from flews; nostrils large and 
open. 

Derects—A very flat skull, narrow across the top, excess 
of dome; eyes small, sharp and terrier-like, ‘or prominent 
and protruding; muzzle long snipey or cut away decidedly 
between the eyes, or very short Roman-nosed or upturned, 
giving a dish-face expression. Ears short, set on high or with 
a tendency to rise above the origin. 

Bopy, Neck Aanp Turoat—Neck rising free and light 
from the shoulders, strong in substance, yet not loaded, of 
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medium length. The throat clean and free from folds of 
skin, a slight wrinkle below the angle of the jaw, however, 
may be allowable. ’ 

Derects—A thick, short, cloddy neck carried on a line 
with the top of the shoulders. Throat showing dewlap and 
folds of skin to a degree termed “throatiness.” 

SHOULDERS AND CuHEst—Shoulders sloping—clean, muscu- 
lar, not heavy or loaded—conveying the idea of freedom of 
action with activity and strength. Chest deep and broad, but 
not broad enough to interfere with the free play of the 
shoulders. 
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Derects—Straight, upright shoulders. Chest dispropor- 
tionately wide or with lack of depth. 

Back, Lorn anno Riss—Back short, muscular and strong. 
Loin broad and slightly arched, and the ribs well-sprung, 
giving abundance of lung-room. 

Derects—Very ‘long or swayed or roach-backed. Flat, 
narrow loin. Flat ribs. 

ForELEGS—Straight, with plenty of bone in proportion to 
the size of the dog. Pasterns short and straight. 

Fret—Close, round and firm. Pad full and hard. 


Derects—Out at elbows. Knees knuckled over forward 
or bent backward. Forelegs crooked or dachshund-like. Feet 
long, open or spreading. 

Hips AND TH1GHS—Strong and well-muscled, giving abun- 
dance of propelling power. Stifles strong and well let down. 
Hocks firm, symmetrical and moderately bent. Feet close 
and firm. 

Drrects—Cow hocks or straight hocks. Lack of muscle 
or propelling power. Open feet. 

Tait—Set moderately high; carried gaily, but not turned 
forward over the back; with slight curve; short, as compared 
with size of dog; with brush. 

Derrects—-A long tail. Teapot curve or inclined forward 
from the root. Rat-tailed with absence of brush. 

Coat—A close, hard, hound coat, of medium length. 

Derects—A short, thin coat of a soft quality. 

HericHt—Height not to exceed fifteen inches; measured 
across the back at the withers, the dog standing in a natural 
position with his feet well under him. 

Cotor—Any true hound color. 


C GENERAL APPEARANCE—A minature foxhound, solid and 
big for his inches, with the wear-and-tear look of the dog 
that can last in the chase and follow his quarry to the death. 


SCALE OF Po:nTS. 
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THE HARRIER. 


Before the advent of the foxhound, in England, the hunt- 
ing hound that was considered the medium between the blood- 
hound and the coursing hound was the harrier, but after the 
foxhound was once begun to be bred, the harrier was used 
solely by hare hunters. In this country few harriers are 
found, and they are seldom seen at bench shows or in the 
field. There are a few in Canada, but it is doubtful if they 
have ever been shown. 

At the Cincinnati show of 1906 there was an entry of three 
harriers, with two present. They were very fair specimens, 
and while it was difficult to determine whether or not they 
were.of pure harrier breeding or only a cross-bred foxhound, 
they had every appearance of the true type of harrier. Their 
owner, Mr. G. J. Quehl, stated that they were from a practical 
working strain of harriers and that those shown were hunted 
regularly. Since then it is only rarely that any are seen. 

In England the harrier was quite prevalent up to the 


,middle of the last century, and packs of these hounds are > 


still maintained, though not in the number they formerly 
were, particularly since the war, when many of the packs 
of hounds of all kinds were disposed of, not to say any- 
thing about the other breeds. “Nimrod,” in his “Life of 
the Sportsman,” published in 1842, gives a good account of 
hunting harriers in packs in those days. 

No standard for the harrier has ever been published and 
judges are governed very much by the foxhound standard 
in judging these dogs. In England the height of the harrier 
varies from 18 to 24 inches, but this is too large; the harrier 
should come between the beagle and the foxhound in height, 
and measure from 16 to 19 or 20 inches. 


THE BASSET HOUND. 


The basset hound is a breed of French origin, and in that 
country is used much the same as the beagle is in America. 

He is described as having a nose of wonderful scenting 
power, a deep, musical voice, but very slow of pace. 

He is very striking in appearance; his head is very much 
on the same type as the bloodhound, though smaller in size. 
He stands low on the leg, but he is strong of bone and long 
of body. There are two varieties, those with the straight fore- 
legs and those having the bench legs. The bench-legged 
variety being held in higher esteem than the other. Little 
is known of the early history of the basset hound, but it is 
assumed that he is descended from the old breed of greffiers, 
the dogs which are a cross between the old white St. Hubert 
hounds and a hound from Italy. 

In America the basset hound is not frequently met with, 
and with the exception of a few seen occasionally at some of 
the larger Eastern shows, they are an almost unknown quan- 
tity to the average show-goer. 
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THE BADGER DOG. 


Formerly he was the dachshund, which is the German 
name for. badger dog, and until the world war this dog 
was known under his native name, then, however, by A. K. C. 
legislation, his Teutonic name was taken away from him 
and hereafter he appears in the records as the badger dog. 
This useful animal while grouped with the hounds is really 
more terrier-like in his propensities, for he goes to ground 
after his quarry. What the beagle is to America and England, - 
what the basset hound is to France, the badger dog is to 
Germany, but in addition, he also takes the place of the 
small terriers, for, in addition to tracking rabbits, he will dig 
them out of the earth as the fox or any of the terrier 
families. 

Several years ago the badger dog was very popular in this 
country. As a matter of fact, the entries at all the shows 
were surprisingly large and quite a number of fanciers were 
interested in the breed, for he is really one of the cleanest 
and easiest kept of the smaller breeds. Furthermore, he is 
intelligent, docile and useful. The war, however, played havoc 
with the breeds of German origin and the badger dog suffered 
with the rest of his Teutonic cousins. Whether, under his 
new name, he will make another bid for popularity remains 
to be seen, but certainly such a useful little all-round, dog 
should not be relegated to the discard simply because of his 
origin and name. That.he is a German product is beyond a 
doubt. He is known all over Europe and America, but 
Germany is his native country. 

. The badger dog began to. be imported into this country 
as early as 1870, when Dr. Twadell, of Philadelphia, imported 
a few. From that time until 1914, he was a popular dog in 
the United States. 


DESCCRIPTION. ; 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—Dwarfed, short-legged, elongated, 
but stiff figure, muscular. Notwithstanding the short limbs 
and body, neither appearing stunted, awkward, incapable of 
movement, nor yet lean and weasel-like; with pert, saucy 
pose of head and intelligent expression. 


Heap—Elongated, and, as seen from above and from the 
side, tapering toward the point of the nose, sharply outlined 
and finely modelled, particularly in profile. 

Sxut_—Neither too wide nor too narrow, only slightly 
arched, and running gradually without break (stop)—the less 
the break (stop) the better the type—into a well-defined and 
slightly arched nasal bone. 


Eyves—Medium-sized, oval, clear and energetical expression. 
Except the silver color of the gray and spotted dogs and 
the yellow eyes of the brown dogs, the color is a transparent 
brown. 
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Nose—Point and root long and slender, very finely formed. 


Lips—Tightly stretched, well covering the lower jaw, 
neither deep nor snipy, with corner of mouth slightly marked. 


Jaws—Capable of opening wide, extending to behind 
the eyes. 


TretH—Well-developed, particularly the corner teeth, these 
latter fitting exactly. Incisors fitting each other, or the 
inside of the upper incisors totiching the outerside of the 
lower. 

Ears—Relatively well back, high and well set on, with 
forward end lying close to the cheeks; very broad and long, 
beautifully rounded, (not narrow, pointed or folded) very 
mobile, as in all intelligent dogs; when at attention the back 
of the ear directed upward and forward. 

Neck—Sufficiently long, muscular, lean, no dewlap, slightly 
arched in the nape, running in graceful lines between the 
shoulders, usually carried high and forward. 

SHOULDERS—Long, broad, and set sloping, lying firmly 
on fully developed thorax; muscles hard and plastic. 


CuEest—Corresponding with his work underground, mus- 
cular, compact; the region of the chest and shoulders deep, 
long and wide; breast bone strong, and so prominent as to 
show a hollow on each side. 

Bacx—In the case of sloping shoulders and hindquarters, 
short and firm; if steep (straight) shoulders and _ hind- 
quarters, long and weak; line of back behind the shoulders 
only slightly sunk and only slightly arched near the loins. 


TruNK—Ribs, full, ovel, with ample width for heart and 
lungs, deep and hanging low between forelegs, well sprung 
outward toward loins, loins short and tight and broad, line 
of belly moderately drawn ‘up, and joined to hindquarters 
with loosely stretched skin. 

HinpQuarters—Rump round, full, broad, muscles hard 
and plastic; pelvis bone not too short, broad and strongly 
developed, set moderately sloping. 

Fore Lecs—Upper arm of equal length with, and at right 
angles to, shoulders, strong-boned and well-muscled, lying 
close to ribs, but moving freely up to shoulder blade. Lower 
arm short as compared with other animals, slightly inclined 
inward; strongly muscled and plastic toward front and out- 
side, inside and back parts stretched by hard tendons. 


Hino Lecs—Thigh bone strong, of good length, and joined 
to pelvis at right angles; thighs strong and with hard muscles; 
buttocks well rounded out; knee joint developed in length; 
lower leg short in comparison with other animals, at right 
angles to thigh bone, and firmly muscled; ankle bones well 
apart, with strong, well-sprung heel and broad Achilles 
tendons. 
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Freet—Forefeet broad and sloping outward; hindfeet 
smaller and narrower, toes always close together, with dis- 
tinct bend in each toe; nails strong and regularly pointed 
outward; thick soles. | 

Tart—Set on at medium height and firmly; not too long, 
tapering without too great curvature, not carried too high, 
well (but not too much) haired. (A brush tail is, however, 
better than one without or too little hair; for to breed a 
weather-proof coat must always be the aim.) 


Coat—Short, thick as possible, glossy, greasy (not harsh 
and dry), equally covering entire body (never showing bare 
spots). 

Cotor—(a) Single colored: red, yellowish red, yellow or 
red or yellow with black points; but one color only is 
preferable, and red is better than yellowish red or yellow. 
White is also allowed. Nose and nails black; red also per- 
mitted, but not desirable. 

(b) Two-colored: deep black or brown, or gray, each 
with yellow or reddish brown spots over the eyes, on sides of 
the jaws and lower lips, on the inner rim of the ear, on the 
breast, on the inside and back of legs, under the tail and from 
there down to one-third or one-half of the under side of tail. 
Nose black in black dogs, brown in brown dogs, gray in gray 
dogs; and also flesh-color. In one and two-colored dogs 
white is permissible, but only to the smallest possible extent, 
as spot or small streak on breast. 

(c) Spotted; ground in a shining silver gray, or even 
white with dark, irregular spots (large spots are undesirable), 
of dark gray, brown, yellowish red, or black. 

Neither the light nor the dark colors should predominate. 
The main factor is such a general appearance that, at some 
distance, the dog shall show an indefinite and varied color 
which renders him particularly useful as a hunting dog. The 
russet brown marks are darker in darker spotted dogs and 
yellower in the lighter ones, and there may be an indication 
of these in the case of a white foundation. Light eyes are 
permitted; when the ground color is white, a flesh-colored or 
spotted nose is not a fault. White marks are not desirable 
in dark dogs, but are not regarded as faults which disqualify. 


HEIGHT AT SHOULDER—7% to 85 inches. 


WeicHt—Divided into three classes: Light-weight dogs, 
under 16%4 pounds, bitches, under 15% pounds. Medium 
weight, dogs, from 16% to 22 pounds; bitches 15% to 22 
pounds. Heavy-weight, dogs and bitches over 22 pounds. 


Derects—Too weak or crippled, too high or too low on 
legs; skull too wide, too narrow, or too much arched; ears set 
on too high, too heavy, or too short; also set on too low and 
narrow, or too long or slack; stop too pronounced and goggle- 
eyes; nasal bone too short or pressed in; lips too pointed or 
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too deep; overshot; short, developed neck; forelegs badly 
developed, twisted or poorly muscled, hare-footed or flat- 
spread toes; too deeply sunk behind shoulders—i. e., hollow- 
backed; loins too much arched and weak; ribs too flat or 
too short; rump higher than shoulders; chest too short or 
too flat; loins arched like a greyhound; hindquarters too nar- 
row and poor in muscle; cow-hocked; tail set on high and 
carried too high or too much curled; too thin, long or hair- 
less (rat-tailed) ; coat too thick, too coarse, too fine, or too ° 
thin; color dead, dull, or too much mixed. In black dogs 
with russet brown marks (tan), these latter should not extend 
too far, particularly on ears. 


THE BLOODHOUND. 


The bloodhound is without a doubt the oldest of the 
hound family that hunts by scent. In the very earliest days 
hounds were classified into two general groups—the coursing 
and the led hound. The latter is the dog that was used for 
tracking the prey—-particularly wounded animals—to their 
lair. The fact that the bloodhound was used to track 
wounded animals is probably where his name is derived from. 

The extent to which bloodhounds can be employed to 
track human beings is very uncertain, and no satisfactory 
results have been obtained, although through the daily papers 
one hears of the cunning work performed by bloodhounds 
in tracking criminals quite frequently. These accounts are 
usually exaggerated, however; published to advertise dogs of 
certain individuals or detective agencies. 

There is no question but that the bloodhound, or any other 
keen-nosed hound, can be educated to track human beings, 
provided conditions are favorable, but the statements made of 
dogs tracking criminals through the streets of a crowded 
city must be taken with a grain of salt. 

The old Southern hounds, used during the times of slavery 
in the South, were probably as successful in tracking human 
beings as any of the real English bloodhounds. These were 
known under various names, as the Siberian bloodhound, the 
Cuban bloodhound, the St. Hubert hound, etc. They were 
used frequently for tracking fugitive slaves, and gained a 
great reputation as man-trailers. 

A number of detective agencies use bloodhounds in the 
various parts of the country‘in connection with their business, 
but only in very rare instances are these agencies successful 
in bringing criminals to justice through \the aid of their 
hounds; the accounts of their success in the papers not- 
withstanding. ; 

I remember of an instance which happened in the vicinity 
of Dayton, Ohio, a few years ago, which comes to mind as I 
write. On a Sunday afternoon in October, I went with .a 
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The position shows his magnificent wrinkle, leather and peak 
to advantage. . 
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friend to see a farmer living about eight miles south of the 
city, about obtaining the shooting privileges on his farm. As 
we were sitting on the veranda, he told us of a barn about a 
mile from his place which had been burned the night before. 
The fire was supposed to be of incendiary origin, and the 
farmer explained that there was a feud between himself and 
the owner of the barn, and that he would not be surprised 
if the loser would not try to accuse him. The owner of the 
barn secured the services of a brace of bloodhounds from a 
Dayton detective agency, and that afternoon they were to 
endeavor to track the culprit. From our place of vantage 
we could see the hounds and the detectives arrive, and at the 
same time we also noted the throng of people surrounding 
the premises, effectually obliterating all signs of footprints 
and destroying any scent that might have been on the ground. 
Nevertheless the hounds were led around the barn several 
times, and a few moments after we could see them coming 
across the fields in our direction, with the crowd following 
the detectives, who had the hounds in leash. The dogs walked 
along without showing the least intelligence of scent, but on 
the other hand, their gait caused one to believe they were 
being led in that direction for a purpose. 

They traversed the intervening fields until they came to 
the road, down which they went as slowly as before. When 
they came to the driveway leading into our host’s place, the 
dogs were brought up with a violent tug. It was intended that 
they should follow the trail into the driveway, but the hounds 
were unaware of this until they were pulled up. 

The whole action was so plainly evident to us, as well as 
to disinterested spectators, that it caused occasion for remark, 
but the dogs were allowed to go down the gravel road until 
they reached the back door. They made no demonstration 
of any kind denoting that the scent was getting warm, or in 
fact that there was any scent at all; theré was no tugging 
at the leads, no excitement. The whole thing looked like 
a farce to me, and I was not slow to tell the detectives so, 
and at the same time ridiculed the affair as a preconcerted 
arrangement between the owner of the barn and the detectives. 

At all events no arrests were made, nor were there any 
charges or insinuations heard implicating the farmer, which 
would have given him a ground for action in bringing a 
slander suit. The whole thing was dropped then and there, 
and for once the detectives did not claim the credit of un- 
earthing a criminal. 

Another instance occurred during the spring of 1907. A 
small child, probably two years of age, was lost in North 
Dayton. This same detective agency was called in with its 
bloodhounds. The dogs took up a trail which led directly 
to the canal which flows through the city at this point. Here 
they stopped, and refused to go any farther in any direction, 
although they were taken on both sides of the canal to give 
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them an opportunity to pick up the trail. The actions of the 
hounds led everyone to believe that the child had wandered 
to the banks of the canal and fallen in. That whole night 
the body was searched for without success, and the next 
day the child was found alive and well about two miles out 
of the city, where it had wandered. This was in an entirely 
different direction from that which the hounds had taken. 

Instances of this kind lead one to believe that there is still 
quite a lot of room for improvement in the bloodhound as a 
man-trailer. 

The real English bloodhound is bred by but few people 
in this country, and these mostly for show purposes. Many 
of the so-called English bloodhounds that are advertised as 
man-trailers are nothing more than crosses of different kinds 
of the foxhound, with perhaps a dash of the English hound in 
their veins. 


DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD, 


HeEAp AND WRINKLE—Is the peculiar feature of this breed, 
and it is accordingly estimated at a very high rate. In the 
male it is large in all its dimensions, but width, in which there 
is a remarkable deficiency. The upper surface is domed, 
ending in a blunt point at the occiput; but the brain case is 
not developed to the same extent as the jaws, which are very 
long and wide at the nostrils, hollow and very lean in the 
cheek, and notably under the eyes. The muzzle should be deep 
and square. The brows are moderately prominent, and the 
whole expression of the head is very grand and majestic. The 
skin covering the forehead and cheeks is wrinkled in a re- 
markable manner, unlike any other dog. These points are 
not so developed in the bitch, but still they are to be demanded 
in the same proportionate degree. 

Ears AND Eves—The ears, which should be set on low, 
are long enough to overlap one another when drawn to- 
gether in front of the nose; the leather should be very thin, 
pendulous, and should hang very forward and close to the 
cheeks, never. showing the slightest tendency to “prick”; they 
should be covered with very soft, short, silky hair. The eyes 
are generally hazel, rather small and deeply sunk, with trian- 
gular shaped lids showing the third eyelid, or haw, which is 
frequently, but not always, of a deep red color. 

Frews—Are remarkably long and pendant, sometimes 
falling fully two inches below the angle of the mouth. 

Necx—Is long, so as to enable this hound to drop his nose 
to the ground without altering his pace. In front of the 
throat there is considerable dewlap. 

CHEST AND SHOULDERS—The chest is rather wide and deep, 
but in all cases there should be good girth; shoulders sloping 
and muscular. 
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Back AND Back Rrss—Should be wide and deep; the size 
of the dog necessitating great power in this department. The 
hips or couplings should be especially attended to, and they 
should be wide, or almost ragged. 


Lrecs AND Fret—The legs should be straight and muscular 
and the muscles full size. The feet should be round and 
cat-like. 


Coat AND Coror—In color the bloodhound is either black 
and tan or tan only, as jis the case with all black and tan 
breeds. The black should extend to the back and sides, top 
of neck and top of head. It is seldom a pure black, but more 
or less mixed with tan, which should be a deep, rich red. 
There should be little or no white. A deep tawny, or lion 
color, is also coveted, but seldom found. The coat should 
be short and hard on the body, but silky on the ears and 
top of the head. 


SterN—Is like that of all hounds, carried gaily and in a 
Asa curve, but should not rise beyond a right angle with 
the 

Symmerey—Of the bloodhound, regarded from an artistic 
point of view, should be examined carefully and valued in 
proportion to the degree in which it is developed. The height 
should be from 25 to 27 inches at the shoulder for dogs, and a 
little less for bitches. The weight of dogs should be about 
90 pounds and upward; bitches somewhat less. 


SCALE oF POINTS. 
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CHAPTERS DX 
SIGHT HUNTERS. 


Tue GREYHOUND, THE IRISH WoLFHOoUND, THE RUSSIAN 
WoLFHOUND, THE Scottish DEERHOUND AND 
THE WHIPPET. 


THE GREYHOUND. 


F all domesticated animals, the greyhound is without a 
doubt one of the most striking examples of breeding 
for a purpose, and shows what can be done by artificial 

selection. For years the greyhound has been bred for speed, 
and in this respect the object has been attained, for he is 
without a doubt the speediest domestic animal in existence. 

The greyhound, like all others of this group, hunts by 
sight alone, the olfactory organs being developed to a slight 
degree only. : 

In the very early days when weapons were in their crude 
form, the dog was relied upon principally in the chase, and 
this necessarily called for an animal that was speedy enough 
to run down and catch the prey; for this reason there was 
but one object in view, and that was to breed to a certain 
shape; in other words, type was a consideration in the breed- 
ing of greyhounds—the speediest animals were invariably 
selected, and that is why they bred true. 

Cox, in his “Gentlemen’s Recreation,’ the first edition 
of which was published in 1674, makes the statement that 
the greyhound was introduced into England originally from 
Gaul. This may or may not have been the case, and since 
the dogs of the continent were much smaller, it scarcely seems 
plausible. The height at shoulder of the French levrier or 
greyhound, being about fifteen inches. 

In the early days, when the work of the greyhound in 
England was the coursing of deer, he was a much more 
powerful dog, but when that sport came to an end and he was 
used for coursing the hare only, he was gradually brought 
down to his present lithe and graceful form, for it was found 
that a medium-sized dog was much more clever in handling 
the small game under the rules of coursing, which were 
drawn up by the Duke of Norfolk at the instigation of 
Queen Elizabeth. Since that day the rules for coursing have 
been but slightly amended. 

The bulldog cross, which was introduced by Lord Orford 
during the last years of the eighteenth century, to give the 
greyhound courage and tenacity, seems to have been success- 
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ful, for after the eighth generation no visible trace, in ex- 
ternal appearances, was to be seen of the bulldog cross, yet 
the qualities sought for seem to have been obtained. 

In the eighties and nineties, coursing was in great vogue 
in this country, but a change of laws, in many states, and the 
decree of fashion, seems to have stamped out to a‘very great 
extent a pleasant sport. In England the sport is still followed, 
though it may not be quite so popular as it was a decade ago. 

Colonel North was the great English exponent of coursing 
in England during the last years of the last century, and his 
many times Waterloo cup winner, Fullerton, will long be 
remembered. The Bartels, Mr. Lowe, Dr. Van Hummel and 
other enthusiastic Western greyhound breeders were the 
mainstays of the sport in this country during that same period. 

Mr. L. F. Bartels, of Denver, owner of the Ben Hur 
Kennels, is still breeding greyhounds quite extensively. Ben 
Lewis usually has a few good ones on the circuit from year 
to year, and the season of 1920 is no exception. 

We quote an article on coursing, from the pen of A. D. 
Burhans, which gives a very vivid account of the manner in 
which coursing meetings were conducted. 


THE ANCIENT SPORT OF COURSING. 


Good weather, genuine sportsmen and outdoor gentlemen, 
a line of aged dogs and puppies of best breeding and careful 
training, good attendance and ample purses for the winners— 
these contribute to the success of a coursing meet, they are 
the essentials. Combine these essentials with an affair of 
national import and the class of sporting event it is can easily 
be judged. 

Coursing is more or less of an expensive outdoor pursuit 
or sport, the outlay all depending on the aspirations of the 
man himself. This year one naturally expected to see the big 
sportsmen alone in the contests for the Missouri Valley Fu- 
turity and the All-Age Stakes, but all visiting coursers and on- 
lookers who follow the meets to furnish news of them to 
the public were agreeably disappointed for they found a good 
number of local entries in the principal events, hence the 
courser of means from the far East who courses for sport 
and the small breeder with aspirations were competing side 
by side. Breeding and training the fleet greyhound for this 
ancient sport is a game of skill, and the trainer of a fashion- 
able courser’s hounds must ever be watchful of his master’s 
colors, for often it is that the small breeder creeps into the 
winning classes with hounds of most excellent merit. 

I have said that outdoor gentlemen are essential to the 
sport. This generalization includes an honest judge and a 
“slipper” who gives both dogs in each race a fair and im- 
partial get-away. The judge on a fleet pony that can turn 
and swerve with each new tack of the jack-rabbit and fol- 
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lowing hounds, is recorder of the score, and being close to the 
chase he can perfectly adjudicate regarding the merits of each 
dog. He can, if he so choose, give any dog more or less 
points of the chase than belong to it, for he is usually so 
far from the whole mass of onlookers that they cannot cor- 
rectly determine the running of the dogs. When the judge 
holds up the flag his decision is accepted as final. There 
is no appeal. If he holds up the red flag it signifies that the 
hound carrying that color wins that race. When he hoists 
the colors, the handlers rush to catch, water and blanket their 
dogs, and the flag-steward, a likely lad on a good pony, rushes 
to the judge, who is in the field, to get the score, which is 
announced to the amphitheater and waiting enthusiasts along 
the course. 

The “slipper” releases the dogs after the hare is sent away. 
Physically, the gentleman who pulls the cord that releases the 
dogs from the slip is no weakling. The dog can catch sight 
of the “jack” as he goes bouncing out of the chute, as it is 
made of burlap hung along posts. Five or six helpers let 
loose yells and suggestions to the rabbit that very materially 
increase the speed with which he departs from the chute, and 
the dogs know exactly what it all means, for they lunge and 
pull until the novice at the sport would think they were about 
to tear the slipper asunder. But this particular slipper knew 
the curves of the game, and when the “Are you ready?” 
came, sharp and husky from the rabbit pen, he grasped both 
hounds about the small of their backs and raised their hind 
legs slightly’ off the ground. This renders much of their 
vicious plunging to get away very futile. 

The slipper gives the “jack” a square run-away, and does 
not release the dogs until the rabbit is nearly five hundred feet 
away. In getting the’ hounds off the slipper runs behind 
them, the dogs pulling anxiously to be off, until both are 
working evenly, when he pulls the slender string that in- 
stantaneously loosens the slip from their necks. At Friend, 
Nebraska, where the National meet was held this year, the 
slipper was Mr.-O. M. Wilhite, an expert at the work from 
Emporia, Kansas. He is no giant—nor does he wabble in his 
stride, but every muscle in him seems well knit, yet supple. He 
watches the hare as well as the dogs, and if by an oversight 
a weak rabbit is sent out of the chute, he holds the hounds 
until a “good one” is sent away. 

There were some very exciting races during the running 
off of the second round of the Missouri Valley Futurity for 
1906. Some “five legger” “jacks” were sent out on the 
course to.show the puppies how to run, and they did it. When 
a rabbit runs ahead of the hounds more than two minutes 
and escapes capture, a third dog, called a relief, is introduced 
into the race to capture that elusive bunch of fur and muscle. 
The heats of every race are limited’ as to time, for the same 
dogs must run again, usually within the same day. The 
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rabbit may, if he knows enough, run straight into the escape 
provided for him at the farther end of the course and many 
of them, yes, a majority, take advantage of it. The rabbits 
are driven over the course many times before being required 
to elude the dogs. A few of them make themselves safe in 
from fifteen to nineteen seconds. One particular race, how- 
ever, lasted a full two minutes, and a relief dog had to be 
used to catch the hare, as he would not run to the escape. 
This sets the general public by the ears for they are unanimous 
in declaring that any rabbit which can dodge two swift hounds 
for two minutes is entitled to his liberty. And this seems 
correct, but there is no way to catch the valuable dogs that 
are in pursuit. Many of the hounds are valued at big figures, 
hence they must be carefully run if the owner is to maintain 
his place among the leading breeders and coursers. 

The first day of a meet is usually a dull one, but this can 
hardly be said of any meet in 1906. The first round of the 
famous Missouri Valley Futurity Stake (run in October) 
saw eighty-two puppies (whelped since January 1, 1905) 
raced in forty-one pairs. Only the best dog of each pair 
slipped is allowed to compete in the second round. In the 
case of this futurity twenty races and a bye race composed 
the second round. The third round was of ten races and 
another bye race. The semi-finals were interesting, for the 
quality of dogs was going up and prospective winners were 
being chosen. In the semi-finals Best Saint Claire beat 
Bonilla 4 points to 1. Master Bob, a hot favorite, ran a 
bye race. In the final race between Master Bob and Best 
Saint Claire, the former won by 12 points to none, which says 
a great deal for the speed and ability, to stay up to the hare, of 
these high bred hounds. The time of this race from release 
till the “jack” was caught was 45 seconds. 

Master Bob is a black dog owned by Masconi Brothers, 
of Colorado. He is medium in size, lithe, runs very low, is 
wonderfully good on the run-up, go-by and dodge. His 
owner bred him, I believe. His sire is the well-known Paul 
Jones, and dam Mistress Mildred. Best Saint Claire is a 
bitch owned and bred by the noted coursers, Scott and 
Ochsner. 

Clean sport is the rule in coursing, and very little betting 
is done except by outsiders who do not know what to do with 
their spare cash. The coursing season of 1906 was one filled 
with successes and already plans for 1907 events are being 
worked out for the benefit of this ancient sport. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap-—The head of the greyhound should be long, lean 
and tapering; narrow across the skull as compared with some 
breeds, but should have sufficient width to allow for brain 
room. The eyes should be full, clear and bright; the ears 
should be small and folded back close to the head; the jaws 
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strong and level—not pig-jawed; the teeth strong and sound, 
so as to be able to hold the hare. The furrow between the 
eyes should be slightly marked, with little or no stop; the 
eyebrows should not be prominent. 


Neck—The neck should be long, lean and arched, so as to 
enable the dog to catch up thé hare without stooping. It 
should be set on to the head cleanly and should widen grad- 
ually as it goes into the shoulders. 


Coat anp CoLtor—The coat should be short, smooth and 
glossy. The color is of slight importance. 


Lorn, Back, Rigs AND HinpQuARTERS—There should be 
good length from shoulders to back ribs, which should be 
well-sprung to afford good attachment for the muscles of the 
loins. A slight arch is permissible, but not to such an extent 
as to form a roach or wheel-back. The hindquarters should 
be powerful and muscular and show great length by reason 
of welltbent stifles. 

SHOULDERS AND Foretecs—Shoulders should be oblique. 
Forearm of good length, in line with the shoulders. Forelegs 
should be perfectly straight. The leg should be twice as 
long from the fetlock joint or knee as from the latter to the 
ground. 

Curst—Should be deep, but not too deep so as to interfere 
with the irregularities of the ground when running at full 
speed. It should not be too wide, nor too narrow; a happy 
medium, a 

Fret—The greyhound may have either the cat-foot_or the 
hare-foot, provided the toes are well together. 


Tamt—Fine, free from fringe, and nicely curved toward 
the end. 


SCALE OF PornTs. 
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THE IRISH WOLFHOUND. 


The real Irish wolfhound is practically an extinct breed, 
the last traces of him having passed away about a quarter of 
a century ago. A few enthusiasts, however, have been en- 
deavoring to build it up since that time. The idea was to 
produce a dog that was larger than the Scottish deerhound 
in size, bone and substance. 

The line of breeding that was followed principally to 
produce this modern Irish wolfhound was a cross between the 
Scottish deerhound and the,Great Dane, although many other 
crosses were resorted to which were likely to produce the 
desired results. Thus the Russian wolfhound, the Siberian 
wolf or sheep dog and many other crosses between large dogs 
were tried. 

There is no question but the gentlemen interested in the 
rejuvenation of the Irish wolfhound are deserving of much 
praise for their efforts, for they made their standard and had 
their ideal in view, and did not fit the standard to the dog, 
as has been done with other new breeds. 

James Watson, in his excellent work, “The Dog Book,” 
speaks of the present day wolfhound as shown in England 
and Ireland, as “Typical of what one would imagine the dog 
that was lost must have been as ts possible to conceive.” 

Up to the spring of 1907 no classes had ever been provided 
for the Irish wolfhound at bench shows in America, but 
that year the Buffalo Kennel Club opened classes for them 
and obtained a large entry, principally from Mr. George S. 
Hull, who has taken up the breeding of this new dog. 

If type has been obtained in England and Ireland, the 
same cannot be said of the dogs that were shown here, and 
as most of them were importations, one is led to believe there 
is a great diversity among them. In my report of this show, 
I wrote as follows about these hounds: 

“This is a breed that has hitherto had no classification at 
bench shows, but owing to the large entry from Geo. S. Hull, 
classes were provided for them. It cannot be said that the 
dogs exhibited, were a sorty lot, for they proved a hetero- 
geneous group with great diversity of type. The breed was 
new to the judge, also, as is quite natural, and he disregarded 
type and selected his winners among the sound dogs, showing 
bone, muscle and substance generally, with quality and char- 
acter always in view. Donneybrook proved the winner in 
novice dogs and bitches. He is a big, sound one, with every 
appearance of being a useful dog. Winners went to Thaddy 
O’Flynn, a long-headed, strong-jawed dog with tapering head 
of good proportions. His coat is of good texture and he is 
well muscled up. Gray Norah, first in limit dogs and bitches 
and-reserve winners; she does not seem to be quite the same 
type in head, and lacks some of the substance of the winner. 
Unfortunately, the dog Sampson, belonging to Gen. Roger 
Williams, did not arrive in time for the judging, hence his 
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place among the lot cannot be determined. He is, however, 
a big, strongly-built dog, with shaggy coat of good texture, 
and has every appearance of being able to cope successfully 
with a wolf.” 

No scale of points has been adopted by the Irish Wolf- 
hound Club, but according to the ideas of that organization, 
and a standard published in Count de Bylandt’s “Dogs of all 
Nations,” the Irish wolfhound should be “not quite so heavy 
or massive as the Great Dane, but more so than the deer- 
hound, which in general type he should resemble.’ Of great 
size and commanding appearance, very muscular, strongly, 
though gracefully built; movements easy and active; head 
and neck carried high; the tail carried with an upward sweep, 
with a slight curve toward the extremity. The minimum 
height and weight of dogs should be 31 inches and 120 
pounds; of bitches, 28 inches and 90 pounds. Anything below 
this should be debarred from competition. Great size, in- 
cluding height at shoulder and proportionate length of body 
is the desideratum to be aimed at, and it is desired to firmly 
establish a race that shall average from 82 to 34 inches in dogs, 
showing the requisite power, activity, courage and symmetry.” 


The coat should be rough and hard on body, legs and head ; 
especially wiry and long-over the eyes and upper jaws. The 
recognized colors are gray, brindle, red, black, pure white, 
fawn, or any color that appears in the deerhound. 


(Since the above was written, the Irish wolfhound has 
gained new admirers and now it is quite a common thing to 
see from six to a dozen at the important shows and nearly 
every club provides classes for them, The type, also, seems 
to have become more fixed, which indicates that breeders are 
hewing to the lines in their breeding operations. At the New 
York show of 1912, some exceptionally good specimens were 
shown. ) 


The scale of points published in “Dogs of all Nations” 
is as follows: 


Symmetry and length of body........... i 
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Beard and beowsyc aceincr pe taxtn cee eran 3 
icy s eA OR am « WEES tani ts Olio in wk ean eee yt ae 2 
TGA S Pe ere e Peele ot a ative Wiel ieee R ates eae aaa es 6 
IN GCE Soest ater Digi a Ree, ON a er er qT 
Forelegs: ick cote oon tees ae oar dae 9 
EP OEGE) ta Pate SAEs CROs Se kes AP pean 7 
IN ATL S eh a ae Oe ack ee (Re SA ea 1 
Sarl Meh oo tice fee aeRO eran Aer, Saiees 5 
(Oo ee Am MOM Oat wh re Geo oc ea pes ct neo 10 
Eleichteateshouldenun) nee r enn 12 
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THE SCOTTISH DEER HOUND. 


The early history of the Scottish deerhound is interwoven 
with that of the Irish wolfhound, and in scanning the early 
records of the two breeds one readily comes to the conclusion 
that they were one and the same. The Irish dog, however, 
was allowed to become extinct, while that of Scotland, after 
having been’ bred on somewhat different lines and thus grad- 
ually become a distinct breed, he was continued to be bred 
pure, hence he has the priority over the Irish wolfhound, 
since he comes down in an unbroken line from the days of his 
origin. 

Size has always been the desideratum in the breeding of* 
the Scottish deerhound, but the stories we hear from some of 
the early writers regarding the great size of these. dogs are 
surely overdrawn; some writers saying that occasional spec- 
imens were as large as a yearling calf, others four feet at 
shoulder, etc. Actual: measurements, however, do not sub- 
stantiate these claims, for the average size seems to be about 
28 or 29 inches. 

The dog Chieftain, shown by Mr. John E. Thayer, of 
Boston, some years ago, measured 381 inches. He was no 
doubt the largest of the breed shown either in England or 
America in recent years. 


Since Mr. Thayer has gone out of the fancy the entries 
in this breed have been cery light; in fact, for the last year 
or two only the larger Eastern shows have been providing 
classes for them. 


B. F, Lewis brought over a very good specimen of this 
breed when he returned from his. visit to England in Decem- 
ber, 1905. This dog, Lansdowne Lucania, was shown at all 
the principal shows, and where there were no classes pro- 
vided for the breed he usually succeeded in capturing first 
in the miscellaneous class. He was an exceptionally good 
specimen of the breed, good in bone, substance and conforma- 
tion. His coat, also, was all that could be desired. I never 
measured this dog myself, but he was ‘said to be more than 
30 inches at shoulder, and from the appearance of the dog 
there was no reason to doubt the statement. 

There is such a similarity in the conformation between the 
greyhound and the Scottish deerhound that the same standard 
may be applied to both breeds, except, of course, that the 
latter must be larger in stature, heavier in bone and must 
have a rough or wiry coat. The deerhound’s coat should be 
about three inches in length and as harsh as possible to the 
touch, particularly along the back and ribs. It is softer on the 
under part of the body and is shorter on the head than on the 
body, though it should not be smooth. To obtain the correct 
expression it is especially necessary that the eyebrows be 
shaggy and the mustache somewhat long compared with the 
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hair on the skull. There should be a beard from the lower 
jaw, and the ears should be small and carried like those of 
the greyhound. The weight of dogs should be from 85 to 105 
pounds; for bitches, 65 to 80 pounds. 


THE RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND. 


The close resemblance between the long-coated greyhounds 
of Persia and Western Asia and the Russian wolfhound of the 
present day proves very clearly that there must have been a 
very well defined type of running hound in the early days, for 
the ancient engravings we have of the dogs of those countries 
are very similar in type and conformation to the dog we are 
now discussing. 

Although an old breed, this dog is a comparatively new one 
to the English-speaking kennel world, and it is scarcely three 
decades ago that they first began to be imported into England. 
After they once obtained a foothold, however, they soon be- 
came quite popular, owing to the fact that British royalty in- 
terested itself in the breed, the Princess of Wales, now Queen. 
Alexandra, having quite a kennel of well-known winners. 


There was always more or less discussion in this country 
what the breed should be called; some maintained that the 
proper name was “borzoi,” others asserted that it should be 
“Dpsovoi,” until at last the club properly discarder all foreign 
names and adopted the name of Russian wolfhound, which 
plain English name stands for any Russian name he might 
have had and conveys at once that he was originally a native 
of the country of the czar. 

In his native country this hound is used, as his name 
implies, in hunting the wolf, and is said to be very able to 
cope with the wolves of that country. The manner in which 
they are hunted is to release a brace of hounds after the wolf 
has been sighted. The work of the dogs is then to catch 
the animal and pin him down until the arrival of the hunters. 
One dog is on one*side of the wolf while his mate takes the 
other. The dogs are taught to grasp the animal just back of 
the ears in such a manner so as to effectually prevent him 
from escaping or turning on the dogs. 

In America this dog has not proved the success in wolf 
catching that he is reputed to have in Russia, and the few 
trials that he has been given demonstrated that he either lacked 
the strength or training that is necessary to successfully cope 
with the American wolf. Mr. Thomas, however, believes that 
with proper training the Russian wolfhound can be made a 
successful wolf hunter in America, and with this end in view 
he is starting a kennel in Wyoming, where he will ship many 
of his young dogs to be trained for the purpose. 


(Up to this date [1912] we have heard very little of what 
Mr. Thomas accomplished with his Western Kennel.) 
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The Thomas Western venture probably procured no direct 
results, but it was instrumental in introducing the Russian 
wolfhound to the Northwest country, where in many places, 
he is answering all purposes as an all-round dog for the 
ranches in that country. Not only is he to be found in Idaho, 
Montana, Washington and Oregon, but also in Alberta, Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, and British era: 


DESCRIPTION AND SCALE OF POINTS. 


Heap—Skull slightly domed, long and narrow, with scarcely 
any perceptible stop, rather inclined to the Roman-nosed; 
jaws long, powerful and deep; teeth strong, clean and even; 
neither pig-jawed nor undershot; nose large and black. 

Ears—Small and fine in quality, lying back on the neck 
when in repose, with the tips when thrown back almost touch- 
ing behind occiput; raised when at attention. 

Eyvres—Set somewhat obliquely, dark in color, intelligent. 
but rather soft in expression, never full nor stary, light in 
color; eyelids dark. 

Neck—Clean, free from throatiness, somewhat shorter than 
in the greyhound, slightly arched, very powerful and well 
set on. 

SHOULDERS—Sloping, should be fine at the withers and free 
from coarseness or lumber. 

CueEst—Rather narrow, with great depth of brisket. 

Rrrs—Only slightly sprung, but very deep, giving room 
for heart and lung play. 

Bacx—Rising a little at the loins in a graceful curve. 

Loins—Extremely muscular, but rather tucked up, owing 
to the great depth of chest and comparative shortness of back 
ribs. 

ForeLrecs—Bone flat, straight, giving free play for the 
elbows, which should be turned neither in nor out; pasterns 
strong. 

Fret—Hare-shaped, with well-arched knuckles, toes close 
and well-padded. 

HInpQuaArTERS—Long, very muscular and powerful, with 
well-bent stifles and strong second thighs; hocks broad, clean 
and well let down. i 

Tart—Long, set on and carried low, in a graceful curve. 

Coat—Long, silky (not wooly), either flat, wavy or curly. 
On the head, ears and front legs it should be short and smooth; 
on the neck the frill should be profuse and rather curly. 
Feather, of hindquarters and tail long and profuse, less on 
chest and back of forelegs. 

CoLtor—Any color; white usually predominating, more or 
less marked with lemon, tan, brindle or gray. Whole-colored 
specimens of these tints occasionally appear; black to be 
discouraged. 
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GENERAL APPEARANCE—Should be that of an elegant, grace- 
ful aristocrat among dogs, possessing courage arid combining 
great muscular power with extreme speed. 

SizE—Dogs, average height at shoulder, from 28 to 31 
inches; average weight, front 75 to 105 pounds. Larger dogs 
are often seen, extra size being no disadvantage when it is 
not acquired at the expense of symmetry, speed and staying 
quality. 

Bitches invariably smaller than dogs, and two inches less 
in height, and from 15 to 20 pounds less weight is a fair 
average. 

SCALE oF PorntTs. 
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AMSUD, WHSUNeN RIS IP, 


The whippet is a miniature greyhound, originated in the 
North of England about forty or forty-five years ago for 
the sole purpose of racing. The course for the purpose is 
200 yards; the dogs are slipped at one end, while at the other 
an assistant stands, waving a handkerchief or rag. Puppies 
will naturally pull at a rag when young, and can soon be 
trained to run for a rag which is waved at them. The dog 
quickest to reach the object is declared the winner; handicaps 
of from three to six yards are allowed, according to the 
weight of the dog. The sport was very popular some years 
ago among the workmen of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and is 
to this day, though the attempt to popularize it throughout 
England proved a failure. In this country it never came into 
vogue, although it was introduced occasionally at shows. At 
one or two of the summer shows of 1907 whippet racing was 
inaugurated as a drawing card, but it is not likely to become 
popular on this side of the water. 

The whippet is a cross between the English and _, the 
Italian greyhound, although there should be nothing of the 
toy about him; he should be cleancut and be judged on grey- 
hound lines. Occasionally there is more or less feathering 
on the tails, but this is entirely permissible. The weight of 
dogs and bitches ranges from 12 to 18 pounds. 


CHAPTER X. 
RETRIEVERS. 


THE Curty Coated RETRIEVER, THE WaAvy CoATED RETRIEVER, 
THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL, THE CHESAPEAKE 
Bay Doc. 


THE RETRIEVER. 


HILE the retriever is quite a popular dog in England, 
where he is used in connection with gun dogs to do 


the retrieving (no gun dogs being broken to this), 
it is not likely that he will ever become in great vogue here, 
for it is customary in America, when shooters desire re- 
trievers, to have their pointers and setters broken for this 
service also, thus making all-round useful dogs out of them. 
Occasionally one sees a retriever or two at some of the larger 
shows in America, but they are not common. Retrievers are 
divided into two varieties; the flat or wavy coated, and the 
curly coated retriever. The breed is supposed to have its 
origin very much like that of the Newfoundland, having de- 
scended, it is claimed, from the Labrodor dog, a close relative 
of the Newfoundland. The Labrador dog is no doubt a 
descendant of some of the ships’ dogs that were left on those 
shores. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GURLY COATED RE- 
TRIEVER. 


Heap—Long and narrow for its length. 

Ears—Rather small, set on low, lying close to the head 
and covered with short curls. 

Jaws—Long and strong, free from lippiness, with good, 
sound teeth. 

Nose—Wide, open nostrils, moist and black. 

Eyes—Dark, cannot be too dark, rather large, showing 
great intelligence and splendid temper; full pug eye an ob- 
jection. 

Coat—Should be one mass of short, crisp curls from 
occiput to the point of the tail; a saddleback of uncurled hair 
behind the shoulders and white patch on chest should be 
penalized; but few white hairs allowed on an otherwise good 
dog; color, black and liver. 

Necx—Long, graceful, but muscular and well placed; free 
from throatiness such as bloodhound. 

SHOULDERS—Very deep, muscular and obliquely placed. 

Cuest—Not too wide, but decidedly deep. 

Bopy—Rather short, muscular and well ribbed up. 
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Lecs—Fore legs straight, with plenty of bone; not too 
long and set well under the body. : 

Freet—Round and compact, with toes well arched. 

Loin—Powerful, deep, and firm to the grasp. 

Tait—Should be carried pretty straight and covered with 
short curls, tapering to the tip. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE—A strong, smart dog, moderately 
low on the leg, active, lively, beaming with intelligence and 
expression. 

SCALE oF PornTs. 
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FLAT OR WAVY COATED RETRIEVER. 


The wavy coated retriever’s coat should be short, but not 
so short as that of a pointer or hound; it should be close 
and thick and as straight as possible; a thin, open coat, with 
the skin easily found is bad, however straight it might be. 
The tail should be bushy in proportion to the dog, but not 
feathered; it should be carried gaily, but not curled over the 
back. 

ScALE OF Pornts. 
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THE IRISH. WATER SPANIEL. 


Little is known of the early history of the Irish water 
spaniel, although it is supposed to have originated in the 
south of Ireland about the beginning of the 19th century. 

Captain Hamilton Brown, in his description of this dog, 
which was published during the second quarter of the last 
century, says the dog is originally a native of Spain, “but we 
conceive,” he goes on further, “the variety we possess, which 
is a very distinct one, is not the pure breed as originally 
imported into this country, but that it is the produce of the 
large water dog and the English setter, as it appears to be 
intermediate between them, not only in figure, but also in 
their united qualities.” 

This may or may not have been the parent stock of the 
Irish water spaniel, but whatever his origin might have been, 
we are inclined to believe he is a very close relative to the 
poodle, whose physical and mental characteristics are very 
similar. 

The Irish water spaniel is an excellent water fowl re- 
triever, and in this respect is without a doubt the equal of the 
Chesapeake Bay dog. 

The breed is rather scarce in this country, particularly of 
late years, although in duck countries of the West and par- 
ticularly on the Pacific Coast, this dog is in high favor. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap (Skvutt)—Is by no means long, with very little 
brow, but moderately wide. It is covered with curls, rather 
longer and more open than those of the body, nearly to the 
eyes, but not so as to be wigged like the poodle. 

Face AND Eyes—Are very peculiar. Face very long and 
quite bare of curl; the hair being short and smooth, though 
not glossy; nose broad, and nostrils well developed; teeth 
strong and level; eyes small and set almost flush, without 
eyebrows. 

TopKnot—Is a characteristic of the true breed, and is es- 
timated accordingly. It should fall between and over the 
eyes in a peaked fashion. 

Ears—Are long, the leather extending, when drawn for- 
ward, a little beyond the nose, and the curls with which they 
are clothed two or three inches beyond. The whole of the 
ears are thickly covered with curls, which gradually lengthen 
toward the tips. 

CHEST AND SHOULDERS—There is nothing remarkable about 
these points, which must, nevertheless, be of sufficient length 
and muscularity. The chest is small compared with most 
breeds of similar substance. 

Back AND QuartTErS—Also have no peculiarity, but the 
stifles are almost straight, giving the appearance of legginess. 

Lrecs AND Fret—The legs should be straight, and the feet 
large but strong; the toes are somewhat open and covered 
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with short, crisp curls. In all dogs of this breed the legs 
are clothed with short curls, slightly pendant behind and at the 
sides, and some have them all around, hanging in ringlets for 
some time before the annual shedding. No feather like that 
of the setter should be shown. The front of the hind legs 
below the hocks is also bare. 

Tam—lIs very thick at the root, where it is clothed with 
very short hair. Beyond the root, however, the hair is per- 
fectly short, so as to look as if the tail had been clipped, 
which it sometimes fraudulently is at shows, but the natural 
bareness of the tail is a true characteristic of the breed. 

Coat—Is composed of short curls of hair, not woolly, 
which betrays the poodle cross. A soft, flossy coat is ob- 
jected to as indicative of an admixture with some of the 
land spaniels. 

Cotor—Must be a deep, pure liver without white; but, as in. 
other breeds, a white toe will occasionally appear with the 
best bred litter. 

SYMMETRY of this dog is not very great. 


SCALE oF PoInTs. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG. 


I cannot do better, in writing on the Chesapeake Bay dog, 
than quote an article of mine which appeared in the issue 
of February 23, 1907, of the Sportsmen’s Review, which gives 
the complete history of this interesting breed: 

“Little is said of the Chesapeake Bay dog nowadays. The 
dog that was once so popular in many parts of the country, 
and particularly on the great ducking marshes of the Mary- 
land coast, has almost dropped into oblivion. It is true a few 
breeders are still keeping the breed pure, but they are few 
indeed, and, more’s the pity, they are becoming fewer each 
year. As a retriever of dead and wounded ducks there is 
no dog that equals the Chesapeake. His great strength of 
limb, his unlimited powers of endurance and his dense coat 
fit him eminently for braving the rough water of the Ches- 
apeake Bay, which is quite frequently covered with floating 
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ice when much of the duck shooting is done. The Ches- 
apeake Bay dog has been known to swim for miles in a rough 
sea covered with broken ice, after a wounded duck, a feat 
which few dogs would be able to equal. 

“In appearance he is not striking, and few would select 
the Chesapeake as a companion orhis looks. His coat is the 
color of wet sedge grass, his skull broad with the ears set on 
rather high, and his muzzle tapers down gradually to a point. 
His coat, however, is of such a texture that it is practically im- 
pervious to moisture. The outer coat is short and thick, and 
somewhat coarse, with a tendency to waviness over the 
shoulders, back and loins, where it is the longest. That on the 
flanks, legs and belly is shorter, and on the feet it is quite 
short. Under all this is a short, woolly fur which should 
well cover the skin and is easily observable by pressing aside 
the outer coat. This coat preserves the dog from the effects 
of the wet and cold; hence enables him to stand the severe 
exposure he constantly contends with while at work. His 
weight is from fifty to sixty pounds. 

“Many stories are told as to the origin of the Chesapeake 
Bay dog, and without a doubt they have been repeated time 
and again. The first ‘tradition’ is to the effect that a re- 
trieving bitch, in order to be kept away from the other dogs, 
was tied up in a marsh near an otter den and subsequently 
had puppies which were supposed to have been sired by an 
otter, and from this cross the breed received the dense otter- 
like coat they possess. This preposterous version may be dis- 
missed without further comment. Another ‘tradition’ is that 
given by the late Geo. W. Kierstead, who claimed that the 
breed originated near the place of its name. About the year 
1807, according to Mr. Kierstead’s story, the ship Canton, 
of Baltimore, fell in at sea with an English brig which was . 
on its way from Newfoundland to England. The brig had 
met with disaster and was in a sinking condition. The crew 
were taken aboard the Canton and with the crew also a pair 
of puppies, a dog and a bitch. The crew were landed at 
their destination and the puppies purchased by the captain 
of the Canton and taken back to Baltimore. The dog puppy, 
a dingy red in color, was named Sailor and the bitch, black 
in color, was called Canton. Both dogs individually obtained 
a great reputation as duck retrievers. No one has ever been 
able to produce positive evidence that there was ever any 
progeny from these two, but the natural supposition is that 
this was the case, and that Sailor and Canton are the founda- 
tion stock of the Chesapeake dog. 

“Another ‘tradition’ ‘is given by Jos. A. Graham, in his 
book, “The Sporting Dog,’ taken from a communication from 
General Ferdinand C. Latrobe, who had the supervision of the 
dogs of the Carroll Island Club. ‘Many years ago a vessel 
from Newfoundland ran aground near an estate called Wal- 
nut Grove on the shores of the Chesapeake. On board the 
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ship were two Newfoundland dogs which were given by the 
captain to Mr. Law, the owner of the estate, in return for the 
kindness and hospitality shown him and his crew. The be- 
ginning of the Chesapeake Bay dog was from a cross between 
these Newfoundlands and the common yellow and tan or 
coon hound of that part of the country.’ 

“These are the three ‘traditions’ of the origin of the 
Chesapeake Bay dog. Which is the correct one, we are not 
prepared to say, but the latter version seems the most plau- 
sible, since the records of the Carroll Island Club go back for 
a century, and as this strain has been kept pure by that club 
for years it is more than likely that General Latrobe is in a 
better position to speak authoritatively than any one else. 
Whatever may be the origin of the dog it is to be hoped that 
more breeders will take up the dog and not allow a breed to 
die out that possesses so many useful traits.” 


SCALE OF POINTS. 
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Within the last year or two the Chesapeake dog has made 
rapid strides, especially in the West. A new club was formed 
which is known as the American Chesapeake Club. Its mem- 
bership numbers sportsmen from all parts of the country, 
but particularly from the Western states, and the North- 
western provinces of Canada. The following new standard 
has been adopted: 


DESCRIPTIVE STANDARD. 


Heap—Skull broad and round, with a medium stop; nose 
medium short, muzzle pointed, but not sharp; lips thin, not 
pendulous; ears small, set well up on head, hanging loosely 
and of medium leather; eyes medium large, very clear, of 
yellowish color and wide apart. 

Neck—Of moderate length, with a strong, muscular ap- 
pearance, tapering to shoulders. 

SHOULDERS, CHEST AND Bopy—Shoulders sloping and 
should have full liberty of action, with plenty of power, 
without any restrictions of movement; chest strong, deep and 
wide, barrel round and deep; body of medium length, neither 
cobby nor roached, but rather approaching hollowness, flank 
well tucked up. 
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BacK QUARTERS -AND Stiries—Back quarters should be 
trifle higher than shoulders; they should show fully as much 
power as fore quarters; there should be no tendency to 
weakness in either fore or hind quarters. 

Lecs, ELsows, Hocks ann Freer—Legs should be of me- 
dium length and straight, showing good bone and muscle, 
well webbed hare foot of good size; toes well rounded and 
close. Pasterns slightly bent, and both pasterns and hocks 
medium length; the straighter the legs the better. 

STERN—Tail should be medium length, varying, males 
from twelve to fifteen inches and females from eleven to 
fourteen inches, medium heavy at base; moderate feathering 
on stern and tail permissible. 

Coat AND TEXTURE—Coat should be thick and short, no- 
where over one and one-half inches long, with a dense, fine, 
woolly undercoat; hair on face and legs should be very short 
and straight, with tendency to wave on the shoulders, neck, 
back and loins only. The curly coat or coat with a tendency 
to curl not permissible. 

Cotor—Should be as near dead grass as possible, varying 
from a tan to a faded tan; the dark brown or liver color is 
not permissible. The dead grass color being correct; a white 
spot on breast or toes permissible. 

WeEIGHT— Males, sixty-five to seventy-five pounds; females, 
fifty-five to sixty-five pounds. ' 

HercHtT—Males, twenty-three to twenty-six inches; females, 
twenty-one to twenty-four inches. 

SYMMETRY AND QuaLity— The Chesapeake dog should 
show a bright, happy disposition, and an intelligent expression, 
with general outlines good an denoting a worker. Color and 
coat are extremely important; as the dog is used for duck 
hunting, the color must be as nearly that of his surroundings 
as possible and with the fact that these dogs are exposed 
to all kinds of adverse weather conditions, often working in 
ice and snow, the color of coat and its texture must be given 
every consideration when judging on the bench or in the ring. 


SCALE oF PoINTSs. 


Head, including lips, ears and eyes....... 12 
EN eral (oR Ara Spc Tae ee Segue un ark e 8 
Shoulders Ae See ac ee ee 10 
Back quartersnand stil eset ornate irene 12 
Elbows*legs: and kieeteen1-ecre eile 10 
LER Sock ots ue More ee ee ee eee 6 
Syimmetnvaandusdtiality ems oe eee ones 10 
Coatand textuneayun. anes eee 13 
COO riers Beis tee Sy cee a On Ee Reece eee 13 
CTech iietode eats eee te arama eee aaa a pas 6 
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APPROXIMATE MEASUREMENTS. 


Inches 
Length of head, nose to occiput........ 914 to 10 
Girtheatheats. 4 “ese ec ke Mee ink ee Pe DORatone | 
iMurzzlesbeloweviesue patie ete ee 10 to 10% 
een et hwOthears es sewn aoe hits aero 4Y4 to 5 
Wadthy ‘betweens eyes. «1.008 saa. 214 to 2% 
Girth of neck close to shoulder........ 20°* to 22 
Girthmotechestetonelbows. ens sree 35 to 36 
Girth obs dance cures ieee nee PY Tay Oss 
Length from occiput to tail base....... 34 to 35 
Girth forearm at shoulders............ 10 to 10% 
Girtheippenutinig iy eeeer erate crane ore or errs 19 tos20 
From base to base of ear over skull..... DewetOWn.O 
Occiput to top of shoulder blades...... 9 to 9% 
From elbow to elbow over shoulders.... 25 to 26 


At a meeting of the American Chesapeake Club, held on 
August 24, the question of color of the breed was discussed, 
and the following resolutions were offered and adopted: 

“Resolved, that the American Chesapeake Club use all 
its endeavors to have the word ‘sedge’ abolished when ‘sedge’ 
is used to specify color in registrations or in applications for 
such, inasmuch as the word ‘sedge’ has been misused in 
registered Chesapeakes, there being no distinction in color 
between a light dead grass and a dark liver or seal brown, 
and claiming this to be confusing and unfair to the pur- 
chasing public. 

“We further resolve, that the matter be taken up officially 
with the A. K. C., the American Field and the Canadian 
Kennel Club, also that the exact color of the dog be given 
and denoted as dead grass, tan, light brown or dark brown, 
and any of these colors combined with white on breast or 
toes or both.” 


GENERAL DISQUALIFICATION OF A CHESAPEAKE. 


1. Dark brown, black or liver colored. 
+ 2. White on any part of body, except breast, belly or 
spots on feet. 

3. Feathering on tail or legs over 134 inches long. 

4. Dew claws, undershot, overshot, of any deformity. 

5. Coat curly or tendency to curl all over body. 

6. Specimens unworthy or lacking in breed of char- 
acteristics. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOUSE AND WATCH DOGS. 


Tue Great DANE, THE MAstIFF, THE ST. BERNARD, THE 
NEWFOUNDLAND, THE PoopLE, THE DALMATIAN, THE 
CHow-CHow, THE ENGLISH BULLDOG, THE 
FRENCH BULLDOG. 


a 

HIS group embraces the dogs that are now considered 

more as ornaments than for any particular uses they 

may be put to, although all of them make excellent 
watch dogs, hence they must not be considered by any means 
useless dogs. As a guardian of premises, nothing is more im- 
posing and fear-inspiring than the presence of a handsome 
Great Dane, mastiff or St. Bernard, while the ferocious ap- 
pearance of a bulldog will invariably keep off intruders. The 
chow-chow is a comparatively new breed, and is better known 
as a show dog than a guardian of the peace, but it is said that 
he makes an excellent watch dog. The poodle is without doubt 
the most intelligent canine of which we have any knowledge, 
and in the old country was used, and is to this day, as a 
sporting dog. He makes an excellent duck retriever and is 
very easily taught. 

The Dalmatian is used as a sporting dog in his native 
country, but here his principal occupation is to follow equi- 
pages, and is considered part of the outfit; for this reason he 
has been given the additional name of coach dog. 

While the French bulldog is said to be a good watch dog, 
he’ can scarcely be considered more than an ornament, and in 
this country is becoming very popular on the show bench and 
as a ladies’ companion. 


THE GREAT DANE, 


Notwithstanding the fact that a number of English writers 
aver that the English mastiff and the Great Dane are orig- 
inated from the same source, later researches develop the 
fact that the latter is without a doubt the true descendant 
of the Molossian dog. 

Many attempts were made to give the Great Dane a Ger- 
man name on account of his Teutonic origin, and he was 
known at different times as the “Deutsche Dogge,” the “Ulmer 
Dogge,” the Boarhound and the German Mastiff. In England, 
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however, he became known as the Great Dane, and this name 
was adopted in America also, (Since the world war, no 
further attempts have been made to Germanize the name.) 


This breed was not given classes in England until 1883, at 
which time a large number were imported from Germany. 
America began to recognize the breed about in 1887. Since 
the new stimulus has been given the Great Dane Club of 
America, the breed is becoming quite popular, and a good 
entry is usually noticeable at all the larger shows. 


: 


/ DESCRIPTION AND SCALE OF PoINTS. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The Great Dane should not be so 
heavy or massive as the mastiff, nor should he approach the 
greyhound too near in type. He should be tall and muscular, 
strongly built, but easy and graceful in carriage. The min- 
imum height for dogs is 30 inches; for bitches, 28 inches. 
The minimum weight is 120 and 100 pounds. 


Heap—The head must be clean, with little or no stop; 
skull not too broad; muzzle broad and strong, and blunt at 
the point; the ears are usually cropped like those of the 
bull terrier. 


Neck—The neck should be long and clean and join the 
head and shoulders neatly. Shoulders, chest, back, loin, quar- 
ters, legs and feet should all be in harmony; that is, a dog 
that should be intermediate between the fleetest and the 
strongest. 


Tait—lIs strong at the root, tapering to the end, reaching 
to the hock, carried slightly curved and not too much above 
the level of the back; under no circumstances should it curve 
over the back. When the dog is tranquil it usually hangs 
like that of the greyhound. 


Coat—Short, hard and dense. 


Cotor—Gray or blue in various shades, black, white, 
spotted, red, fawn, brindle or tiger-striped on a white ground, 
with patches of dark color. The single colors may be accom- 
panied by markings of a darker tint about the eyes and muz- 
zle, with a similar trace down the spine. The wall or China 
eye is usually found in the harlequins or lighter colored dogs, 
and the nose is often parti-colored or flesh-colored. 


Fautts—Too heavy a head, too slightly arched’ frontal 
bone and deep stop or indentation between the eyes; short 
neck; full dewlap; too narrow or too broad a chest; sunken 
or hollow, or quite straight back; bent forelegs; overbent fet- 
locks (knuckling over); twisted feet; spreading toes; too 
heavy or too much bent, or too highly carried tail, or with a 
brush underneath; weak hindquarters, cow-hocks, and a gen- 
eral want of muscle. z 
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SCALE oF PoIntTs. 


Generalmappearances tsar cere se en aa etre 3 
GOnditionwenmee sth eee ee Gate 3 
PANCEIV LEV se: Rete Pee aN AAS oe: 5 
JE REEAG 8 oh SUR Nace een ear eine iirareemie Mh Wn re 15 
INGCKar aie e gprs aie erie er ch Rie nest ye 5 
Chester poe Maen ree ae Riss ea 8 
BEG) Fea Vis ion eee 1 ow spe 2 OMA A PRI 8 
ESC llivaat scotia chet Mca Aten ate don csc se 4 
ABE [nN BY PON cee RM ESR BEC a ee I 4 
HORCCUAGLCES iat ee Ae Reece cote 10 
Findquartersts.0 6s tetee eset te ater tee 10 
[ AN EEO) Be Me even ot. one ek ANCA C e hcr cr DRS aL acu 8 
COBY Spode ia Dasa lod vl boll ye eal og tli meee ih gah ye 4 
Height ran denwere ht cemeiyer Meenas cine 13 

MIRO LAL fepeenteccaese hee onan RO RTTE tee eee 100 


SCALE oF Points FoR HEIGHT, 


Dogs Bitches Points Dogs Bitches Points 
30 in. 28 in. 0 83 inane Oo Lite 6 
oes 29 in. 2 34 in. 82 in. 9 
82 in. 30 in. 4 35 in. Bomite 13 


THE MASTIFF. 


Early writers on the dog have always maintained that the 
mastiff was one of the earliest breeds, tracing his origin from 
the Molossian dog. This, James Watson, in his excellent 
treatise, “The Dog Book,” clearly proves is not the case. His 
researches have been very thorough, for he has left no source 
of information unprobed, hence his conclusion must be given 
some weight. 

The burden of his evidence proves that the development - 
of the mastiff can only be traced from about the year 1800. 
In support of this he refers to Mr. Wynn, a man of inde- 
fatigable research, and has the following to say in regard 
to him: 

“The extraordinary thing which he clearly proves, although 
he does not know it, is that we owe our mastiff to a few 
obscurely picked up dogs of unknown origin, and from others 
that were either half-bred Great Danes or dogs known as 
Alpine mastiffs, that being the name of the St. Bernard about 
1820, though Captain Brown called it the Alpine spaniel.” 

Ten or fifteen years ago the mastiff was quite a popular 
breed in America and the entries at shows were always good, 
but there has been a great falling off during the past few 
years, and in 1907 the three largest shows—New York, Boston 
and Buffalo—did not have a single entry. The mastiff seems 
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to be going out of vogue, other breeds are undoubtedly 
usurping his place, and unless there is a revival this hand- 
some animal, which was once the cynosure of all eyes at a 
bench show, will be a thing of the past, at least as far < as 
America is concerned. 


DESCRIPTION AND SCALE OF POINTS. 
4 


GENERAL CHARACTER AND SyMMETRY—Large, powerful, 
massive, symmetrical and well-built frame. A combination of 
grandeur and docility. 


Tue Heap should have a square appearance when viewed 


from any point; the skull should be broad between. the ears, 
the forehead flat, but wrinkled when attention is excited. 














THE MASTIFF CH. SALISBURY. 


Bopy—Massive, broad, deep, long, powerfully built on legs 
wide apart and squarely set. Muscles sharply defined. Size 
is great desideratum, if combined with quality. Height and 
substance important if both points are proportionately com- 


bined. 


Ears AND Eyres—Ears should be small and thin; set on 
high. Eyes small and wide apart. 


Necx, CHrEst, SHOULDERS AND ArmMsS—Neck should be 
arched, moderately long and very muscular. Chest wide 
and deep and well let down between the forelegs. Shoulders 
slightly sloping, strong and muscular. Forelegs straight and 
strong and set wide apart. 

Back, Loin ann FranKs—Back and loins wide and mus- 
cular—fiat and very wide in a bitch, slightly arched in a dog. 
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Great depth of flanks. Hindquarters broad, wide and muscu- 
lar, with well-developed second thighs. 


Tait—Set on high, thick at root and tapering to the end; 
hanging straight and reaching to the hocks in repose, but 
forming a curve, with the end pointed upwards, but not over 
the back, when the dog is excited. 


CoLtor AND Coat—Coat short and close lying, but not too 
fine over the sholders and neck. Color, apricot or silver 
fawn, or dark fawn brindle. Muzzle, nose and ears should 
be black, with black around the orbits and extending upward 
between them. 


SCALE oF Pornrts. 


General character and symmetry......... 10 
icighteandysubstatcean seem ent ere ieee 10 
Skill Gees. rae ce cecmienatts, te htaa ae 12 
Hacezomemuzzlege eter okies ok muse 18 
Pars geeeeh cee ec ot tone tees relate 4 
ESV. CS MePaeet ern) Sik oostee Cole SoS ae 2 ee 6 
Neck-sshonldenssandiribs.. oss ae enone 8 
ioselegssandmteetepwnerinet sim apres sis 6 
Backesloinsmandwtanks sas. ere ee eer 8 
Eindlegs and feet... ..4.---5- Ss Oo tana 10 
AIRE es roe a nee ds el oc FOU ee 3 
ConteandVcolorumenrrr a ser ae ein 5 
Otay Sart: Mets) cook eae RE ene aaa 100 


THE ST..BERNARD. 


The St. Bernards, as seen on the benches in America and 
England at the present day, are entirely different specimens 
from the dogs bred at the Hospice of St. Bernard during 
the early part of the last century. This becomes very evident 
by a glance at the picture of Barry, the famous Hospice dog, 
which was credited with saving forty-seven lives of travellers 
in the mountain fastnesses of the Swiss Alps. 

Although the monks of St. Bernard were no doubt breed- 
ing dogs of this class long before, the first idea we have of 
their type is from the stuffed skin of Barry, which is in the 
Museum of Berne, Switzerland. On several occasions the 
kennels at the Hospice were visited by severe contagious 
diseases, which almost exterminated their dogs, but by the 
introduction of outside blood they were able to withstand 
the ravages. Barry was one of the old type before the sick- 
ness in the kennels during the winter of 1815. During the 
year 1830 the kennels were again visited by disease. Herr 
Schumacher, in his paper of the St. Bernard, contributed to 
Dalziel’s work on the dog, informs us that the monks in- 
troduced Great Dane and Newfoundland blood at these times 
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when the original stock was almost depleted by disease. He 
also states that the monks had little use for the larger or 
rough-coated dogs, saying that were not so good in the snow. 
They accordingly gave the rough-coated dogs to Swiss fan- 
ciers, who must be given the credit to a greater or lesser 
degree, for improving the type. While nearly all the earlier 
importations by Englishmen were said to have come from the 
Hospice, it is certain that they were mostly purchased from 
Swiss breeders, who did quite an extensive business in breed- 
ing these dogs. ‘ 

The picture of Sir Edwin Landseer portraying a pair of St. 
Bernard dogs rescuing a traveller from the snow, did much 
to cast a glamour of romance over these dogs; but Watson 





THE ST. BERNARD, ALTA BRUCE. 


is again a breaker of images, and in support of his assertion 
that the dogs of the Hospice were not used in rescuing 
travellers, he quotes’an article written by Mr. W. O. Hughes, 
who states that it is a very rare and occasional instance that 
a dog assists in their rescue. His duty is, when the roads are 
covered with snow, to lead the way down the pass in com- 
pany with a monk, to meet the travellers, who are awaiting 
them below. Each morning in winter one monk and one dog 
go down each side of the pass, and thus prevent travellers 
from falling into danger, and thus the task of actually rescu- 
ing them is obviated. 

The breed became popular in England mainly through the 
late Rev. Mr. MacDonna, though he was not the first im- 
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porter. After the St. Bernard was once introduced in Eng- 
land, it was not long until it obtained a foothold in America, 
and at the present time is quite popular here. 

The principal kennels devoted to the breeding of the St. 
Bernard at the present time are_the Carmen, the Cragwood 
and the White Star Kennels. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Large and massive, the circumference of skull being 
more than double the length from nose to occiput. Muzzle 
short, full in front of the eye and square at the nose. Lips 
deep, but not too pendulous; stop well defined. 

Ears AND Eyrs—Ears medium size, lying close to the 
cheeks, and not too heavily feathered. Eyes rather small, 
deep-set, dark in color, and not too close together, the lower 
lid drooping so as to show haw. Upper lid falling well over 
the eye. 

Nose—Large and black, with well-defined nostrils. 

MoutH—Level. 

Expression—Should betoken benevolence, intelligence, 
dignity. > 

Neck—Slightly arched, lengthy and muscular, with dew- 
lap well developed. 

SHOULDERS—Well set up at the withers, broad and sloping. 

CuHEst—Wide and deep; the lower part should not project 
below the elbow. 

Bopy—Back broad and straight; ribs well-rounded. Loin 
wide and very muscular. 

Tait—Set on high, and in the rough-coated variety well- 
feathered. Carried low when in repose, and when excited or 
in motion should not be curled over the back. 

Size—The taller the better provided symmetry and sub-,_ 
stance is maintained. 

Lecs ANp Frert—Forelegs perfectly straight, good length 
and strong in bone. Hindlegs heavy in bone, hocks well: bent 
and thighs very muscular. Feet large and compact, with well- 
arched toes. 

Coat—In the long-coated variety should be dense and flat, 
rather fuller around the neck; thighs well-feathered. In the 
short-coated variety it should be close and hound-like, slightly 
feathered on thighs and tail. 

CoLtor AND Markrtncs—Orange, mahogany, brindle-red, 
brindle, or white with patches on the body of any of the 
mentioned colors. The markings should be as follows: White 
muzzle, blaze up face, collar, chest, forelegs, feet and end of 
tail; black shading on face and ears. 

Drew-cLaws—Of no value. They are not only of no value, 
but are the cause of dogs becoming cow-hocked from spread- 
ing the feet to prevent the hanging *claws from “interfering.” 
Few dogs with dew-claws have perfect movement. 
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MoveMeEnt—It is important that the St. Bernard is sound 
in this direction, many dogs failing on account of their hind- 
legs being faulty. 

OBJECTIONABLE Pornts—Dudley, liver, flesh-colored or split 
nose. Over or undershot mouth, snipey muzzle, light or star- 
ing eyes, cheek bumps, wedge head, flat skull; badly set, car- 
ried, or too heavily feathered ears; too much peak, short 
neck, curly coat, flat sides, hollow back, roach back, flat 
thighs, ring tail, open or hare feet, cow hocks, straight hocks, 
fawn or self-colored. 


SCALE OF PoINTs. 





SAUL eres hones ces Cocoa sake ne ee 5 
STOP eee Suaeine dt nin ae ae Maen 3 
TEAS Mae ari SORE ET Sree eT oS cee Ree bea 4 
LID YES aye nih! 95 AAG RR oie ene. Sone ie ca Pe tes we ii 
HAS OR eeciea Baal tht eae amie a cea tm See ae 5 
IN ROA oe GR ree ie eer ery As ciscnrunes Tame 10 
FSX PHESSLOIPE ate caer eee Sage cae Sane 10 

Ota lent Ole CAG ett Heino cea 40 
INeckeand@siTomldersmmerien ites eee 5 
Ghestabodymand el oie meanest eee 10 
land qiranterseeet crater amen eis 10 
Wegswteets and: movements... su ee 10 
SIZEMORE tector chee eee beets eeetnnn ame 15 
COa ee ee Or Re eet, We IN os 5 
Colorsandemanrkinocunprense tas ae enters 5 

Grandestotalim. strane erereas 100 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


The Newfoundland dog, as his name indicates, came 
originally from Newfoundland. The breed no doubt sprang 
from dogs that were left by ships that visited those shores. 
He is portrayed by some of the animal painters of the early 
part of the nineteenth century as a long, flat-headed, black and 
white dog, although Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, who vis- 
ited Newfoundland, describes the native dog as a black and 
tan; however, if the dog ever existed with these colors, the 
tan was bred out before 1860. In the early days of this breed 
there were three kinds—the smooth, the shaggy and the 
curly coat. The average size was twenty-six inches, and 
when they began to be bred systematically in England, the 
shaggy coat was preferred and the size of the dog also be- 
came larger. 

The prevailing color is black, although there is a variety 
called the Landseer Newfoundland, which is black and white. 
The black and white variety got its name from the fact that 
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Sir Edward Landseer took a fancy to a dog of this color and 
made a painting of it that became celebrated. ¢ 

The Newfoundland never became popular in this country, 
and most of the dogs that were called by this name were 
nothing more than large, shaggy black dogs of unknown 
breeding. Occasionally a good one appeared on the bench 
during the last twenty years, but at present time they are 
seldom met with, and very few shows give them classification. 

There is no recent standard to fit this dog and those 
published by Stonehenge and other writers on the dog of 
that period are now practically obsolete. 

The Newfoundland should be a free and supple mover. 
Size should be a consideration, but not to such an extent 
that he should lose symmetry and quality. He should be 
built on substantial lines, and be neither too high nor too low 
on the leg. His coat should be glossy black and be straight 
or wavy, and above all he should possess character in head. 


THE POODLE. 


As has been stated in our chapter on Irish water spaniels, 
the poodle has many characteristics similar to the first-men- 
tioned dog. This' becomes very evident when the two breeds 
are compared, and it is natural to draw the inference that 
they have descended from the same parent-stock, or that 
there is at least a dash of the spaniel in the poodle. 

Like the spaniel, the poodle is a very excellent retriever, 
and on the continent of Europe he has been used quite ex- 
tensively for this purpose. He is a very intelligent dog, easily 
taught, and as a trick dog he cannot be surpassed by that of 
any breed. The toy poodle, according to some authorities, is 
an off-shoot of the smaller spaniel, just as the larger dog is 
a descendent of the Irish water spaniel. 

There are two varieties of the poodle—the curly coated 
and the corded—although the curly coated variety is met with 
most frequently in this country. The corded variety is seen 
but seldom at bench shows in this country, although it is 
stated by some breeders that the two varieties are same, and 
._ that the curly dog will grow a corded coat if it is not 
combed out; on the other hand, a corded specimen can be 
shown in the curly division if the coat is given the same 
attention, and no one will be able to detect the difference. 

The custom of trimming these dogs in the grotesque man- 
ner in which they are shown at the present time came into 
vogue many years ago; the exact date cannot be determined, 
but from early writers it is learned that the custom must have 
been prevalent in the early part of the nineteenth century. 


DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—That of a very active, intelligent 
and elegant looking dog, well built, and carrying himself 
very proudly. 


® 











THE CURLY POODLE, CH. ORCHARD MINSTREL. 
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~ Heav—Long, straight and fine; the skull not broad, with 
a slight peak at the back. 

Muzzite—Long (but not snipey) and strong, not full in 
the cheek; teeth white, strong and level; gums black, not 
showing lippiness. 

Eyves—Almond-shaped, very dark, full of fire and in- 
telligence. he 

Nose—Black and sharp. 

Ears—The leather long and wide, set on low, hanging 
close to the face. 

Nrecxk—Well-proportioned and strong, to admit of the’ 
head being carried high and with dignity. 

SHOULDERS—Strong and muscular, sloping well to the back. 

CuEest—Deep and moderately wide. 

Back—Short and strong, and slightly hollowed; the loins 
strong and muscular; the ribs well-sprung and braced up. 

Fret—Rather small and of good shape; the toes well 
arched; the pads thick and hard. 

Lecs—Forelegs set straight from the shoulders with plenty 
of bone and muscle; hindlegs well-bent and muscular, with 
the hocks well let down. 

Tatt—Set on rather high and well-carried; never curled 
over the back. 

Coat—Very profuse and of good, hard texture; if corded, 
hanging in tight, even curls; if non-corded, very thick and 
strong, and of even length, the curls close and thick, without 
knots. or cords. 

CoLors—All black, all white, all blue, all red. The white 
poodle should have dark eyes, black or very dark nose, lips 
and toe-nails. The red poodle should have dark amber eyes, 
dark liver nose and toe-nails. The blue poodle should be 
of even color, and should have dark eyes, lips and toe-nails. 
All other points of white, red and blue poodles should be 
the same as the perfect black poodle. 

It is strongly recommended that only one-third of the 
body should be clipped or shaved, and that the hair on the 
forehead be left on. 


SCALE OF POINTS. 


General appearance and movement....... 15 
Flead? and éarsta niki so) eae 15 
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THE DALMATIAN. 


The Dalmatian is one of the dogs that can be traced down 
to ancient times in direct lines with more certainty than 
a great majority of breeds that are better known and more 
useful. There is no doubt but that he is a direct descendant 
of the hound of Dalmatia, known in very early times, and 
it is also a known fact that the pointer is an early con- 
nection of this family, at least the early formation of the 
breed may be laid in some respects to this source. 

The Dalmatian has sprung into popularity with surprising 
rapidity in this country, and at the present time there are a 
number of prominent kennels breeding and showing them. 
All the shows, particularly those in the East, have large 
entries, and the quality is on a very high plane. 

According to the standard, color and markings count 
thirty per cent in the Dalmatian, hence particular attention 
must be paid to these qualities. The spots may be either black 
or liver, but they must be clear and distinct; there must 
be no running together of colors, and the spots must be on a 
ground of pure white and about the size of an English 
shilling on the body and proportionately smaller on the legs, 
head, tail and ears. 

As this dog is used for following jthe coach, he must be 
constructed in such a manner that he may be able to do 
the work for which he is intended. He must be strong and 
muscular, his feet must be cat-like, with toes close together 
and the pads firm and hard. 

In general appearance he resembles the pointer, yet his 
head is somewhat different; having only a moderate amount 
of stop, a smaller and higher set ear, more width of skull 
in proportion to the length of muzzle, which is also not so 
square as the pointer. 

The nose in the black spotted variety should be black, and 
in the liver colored ones, brown. This also applies to the 
eyes. There should also be a tracery of black around the 
eyes of the black spotted ones and brown in those of liver 
color. The tail should be carried very similar to that of the 
pointer and should be the same in length, and like the 
pointer’s, should never curl at the end. 


SCALE or PoInTs. 
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REE CHOW: 


The notion seems to be prevalent that the chow is but 
the offspring of the common mongrel of China. This, how- 
ever, cannot be the case, for there are few varieties of the 
dog that breed truer than the chow, and this a mongrel 
breed never does; hence it must be taken for granted that 
the chow has been an old established breed for many years 
before he was introduced into England and America. 

The dog was known for some years in England and 
occasionally one was shown in the foreign classes at bench 





THE CHOW, LORD CHUMLEY. 


shows, but it is only during the last decade that regular 
classification was provided for the breed and was granted the 
privilege of registration in the stud book; then, with the 
establishment of the specialty clubs the breed soon began to 
flourish. America also promptly took up the breed and it 
is wonderful to note the progress that was made. During the 
first ten years of the present century they were all the vogue; 
then came a lull, but at present they are once more coming 
into popularity and one may always see a large entry at all 
the more important shows. 
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DESCRIPTION, 


Heap—-Skull flat and broad, with little stop, well-filled 
out under the eye. 


Muzzite—Moderate in length, broad from the eyes to the 
point (not pointed at the end like the fox). 


Nose—Large, black and wide In cream or light-colored 
specimens a pink nose is allowable. 


ToncuE—Black. 


Eyves—Dark and small. (In a blue dog light color is 
permissible. ) 


Ears—Small, pointed, and carried stiffly erect. Fhey should 
be placed well forward over the eyes, which gives the dog 
the peculiar characteristic expression of the breed; viz, a sort 
of scowl. 


TrETH—Strong and level. 


Neck—Strong, full, set well on the shoulders and slightly 
arched. 


SHoutpers—Muscular and sloping. 
CHEst—Broad and deep. 
Back—Short, straight and strong. 
Lorns—Powerful. 

Tait—Curved tightly over the back. 


ForeLteGs—Perfectly straight, of moderate length and 
great bone. 


Hinpitecs—Same as forelegs, muscular, and with hocks 
well let down. 


Fretr—Small, round and cat-like, standing well on the toes. 


Coat—Abundant, dense, straight and coarse in texture, 
with a soft, woolly undercoat. 7 


Coror—W hole-colored ; black, red, yellow, blue, white, etc., 
not in patches (the under part of tail and back of thighs 
frequently of a lighter color). 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A lively, compact, short-coupled 
dog, well-knit in frame, with tail curled over the back. 


DIsQuALIFYING Points—Drop ears, red tongue, tail not 
curled over the back, white spots on coat, and red nose, ex- 
cept in yellow or white specimens. 


Smooth chows are governed by the same description, ex- 
cept that the coat is smooth. 
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THE ENGLISH BULLDOG. 


The present day bulldog is another exemplification of what 
can be accomplished by artificial selection. As the name 
indicates, the bulldog was named for the purpose for which 
he was intended—i. e., bull-baiting. He comes from that 
branch of the canine family from which the mastiff and 
_ kindred breeds are descended. 

Bull-baiting is said to have come into vogue in the twelfth 
century, so that the bulldog is of ancient origin, but it must 
not be supposed that the bulldog of that period was any- 
thing like the dog we now know him to be. 

The method of attack in bull-baiting was for the dog to 
catch and hold the animal by the ear; this naturally required 
a strong, active and vigorous dog. Later on the nose hold 
began to be taught, when it was found that a smaller but 
very courageous dog could pin a bull just as firmly as the 
larger ones, and the smaller dog accordingly came into fashion. 
According to the rules of bull-baiting of that period, the 
dog was required to pin a bull by the nose hold and then 
throw him; this they were able to do quite frequently, such 
was their strength and courage. 

Dogs of that time were naturally more active than the 
exaggerations of fancy which we have at the present day, 
but after the laws were passed in England against bull- 
baiting in the early part of the nineteenth century, there 
was no further need of the fighting dog, such as he was, and 
from then on the bulldog was gradually evolved into the 
present exaggerated creation, until we have in the twentieth 
century dog only a monstrosity of the show ring—a dog 
who would no more be able to do the work for which he was 
originally intended than would a Pomeranian, or in fact any 
other toy. 

The bulldog, however, is a popular breed among fanciers 
both in England and America, and his very eccentric and 
exaggerated form is enough to cause him to retain his hold 
upon the fancy. 


STANDARD AND SCALE OF POINTS. 
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Cuest AND Neck—Length (1); thickness (1) ; arch (1); 
dewlap (1); width, depth and roundness of chest 
(1) 
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THE FRENCH BULLDOG. 


Notwithstanding that James Watson and several earlier 
writers place this dog among the toys, we do not think he 
properly belongs there, for he cannot be called a toy any 
more than a Boston terrier or a chow chow. 

Another point which Mr. Watson advocates, in which we 
cannot concur, is that this dog should be called by his French 
name, “Boule-Dogue Francais.” He bases his claim on the 
fact that he is known by his foreign name in England and 
that the Griffon Bruxellois is known in America by his foreign 
name. This is very true, but in England it is just the opposite 
with the latter dog; for there the name has been Anglicized 
and he is called the Brussels griffon. 

If the French bulldog is to be called by the name of his 
native country, then we might as well be consistent and call 
all dogs of foreign origin as they are known in their native 
country. When the question arose as to what the Great 
Dane should be called Mr. Watson was one of the first to 
advocate using the name under which he is now known, al- 
though quite a number of breeders favored the original name 
of “Deutche Dogge.” 

We believe it would be far better to give all foreign dogs 
which obtain a foothold in English-speaking countries Anglo- 
Saxon names, irrespective of what they may be known by on 
their native soil, although it is proper that the standard— 
should there be one—of the mother country should be 
adopted, for it is reasonable to expect the dog to be better 
known there than in the land of its adoption; for this reason 
we give the French standard for the French bulldog. 
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J DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—An active and intelligent dog, very 
muscular, of compact structure and fairly large bone for 
its size. 

Herap—Very large, broad and square. Skull almost_flat; 
cheek muscles well developed, but not protruding. Eyebrows 
prominent and separated by strongly marked furrows; stop 
very deep. The skin of the head loose, forming almost 
symmetrical wrinkles and folds. 





THE FRENCH BULLDOG, CH. GUGUSSE, JR: 


Jaws—Broad, square and powerful; they should never 
be pointed or pinched. The lower jaw projects, but if too 
prominent, it is a serious fault. The lips should cover the 
teeth in front, and the upper lips or flews should fall below 
the lower lips at the sides. 

Eyres—Dark, fairly large, neither sunken nor too prom- 
inent and showing no white when turned toward you. Placed 
low, wide apart, and there should be a good distance between 
the eye and the ear. Light-colored eyes are a bad fault, and 
eyes of different colors are a disqualification. 

Nose—Black, like the lips and muzzle. 
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Ears—Erect, known by the name of bat-ears. Medium 
size, wide at the base and rounded at the points. Placed high 
on the head, but not too close together, and always carried 
erect. The entire orifice should be seen from the front. 
Leather soft and fine. Rose ears are not admissible. 

Cuest—Broad and deep. <4 

Back—Short, broad and muscular, showing a graceful 
curve, with the highest point at the loins, and dropping 
quickly to the tail. 

Lotins—Short and muscular, giving plenty of liberty to 
the movement. 

Be_tty—Tucked up at the loins; not fat or drooping. 


Lrecs—Forelegs short, straight, wide apart and muscular. 
Hindlegs strong and muscular, with hindlegs well let down. 


Frer—Small, compact and slightly turned out. Toes close 
and well-knuckled up. Hindfeet longer than forefeet. 


Tamt—Set on low, thick at root, short and tapering, 
either straight or screwed and devoid of feather. A gay 
carriage of tail is a serious fault. 

Coat—Short, close and soft. Should be neither hard 
nor thin. 

Cotor—Dark brindle preferred. Black and tan a dis- 
qualification. 

HeicHt—Twelve inches at the withers. 

WeiIcHT—Dogs, under 22 pounds; bitches under 20 pounds. 

On July 8, 1911, the French Bulldog Club of America 
adopted the following standard for the breed: 

GENERAL APPEARANCE—The French bulldog should have 
the appearance of an active, intelligent, muscular dog, of 
heavy bone, smooth coat, compactly built, and of medium or 
small stature. 

PROPORTION AND SYMMETRY—The points should be well 
distributed and bear good relation to one another, no feature 
being in such prominence from either excess or lack of quality 
that the animal appears deformed or illy proportioned. 

INFLUENCE oF SEX—In comparison of specimens of differ- 
ent sex, due allowance should be made in favor of the 
bitches, which do not bear the characteristics of the breed 
to the same marked degree as do the dogs. 

*WericHtT—A light weight class under 22 pounds; heavy- 
weight class 22 pounds and not over 28 pounds. 

*The provision of foregoing standard limiting weight of 
dogs to 28 pounds shall not apply to dogs that prior to July 
1, 1911, shall have won championship points at two or more 
dog shows held under American Kennel Club license. 


» 
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_ Heapv—The head should be large, square and broad, cran- 
ium almost flat, the underjaw large and powerful, deep, 
square, broad, undershot and well turned up. The muzzle 
should be well laid back and the muscles of the cheeks well 
developed. The stop should be strongly defined, causing a 
hollow or grove between the eyes and extending up in the 
forehead. The nose should be extremely short, broad and 
very deep; nostrils broad and black with well defined line 
between them. (Dish-face not desirable.) The nose and 
flews should be black. The flews should be thick, broad, 
pendant and very deep, hanging over the lower jaw: at sides. 
Tusks must not show. Front teeth may show slightly. 


Eyres—The eyes should be wide apart, set low down in the 
skull, as far from the ears as possible, round in form, of 
moderate size, neither sunken nor bulging, and in color dark. 
The haw and no white of the eye showing when looking 
forward. 


Neck—The neck should be thick and well arched, with 
loose skin at throat. 


Ears—The ears shall hereafter be known as the bat ear, 
broad at the base, elongated, with round top, set high on the 
head, but not too close together, carried erect, with the 
orifice to the front. The leather of the ear fine and soft. 


Bopy—The body should be short and well rounded. The 
chest, broad, deep and full, well ribbed with the belly tucked 
up, Lhe back should be a roach back, with slight fall close 
behind the shoulders. 


_ It should be strong and short, broad at the shoulders and 
narrowing at the loins. 


Lecs—The forelegs should be short, stout, straight and 
muscular, set wide apart. The hind legs should be strong and 
muscular, longer than the forelegs, so as to elevate the loins 
above the shoulders. Hocks well let down. 


Fretr—The feet should be moderate in size, compact and 
firmly set. Toes compact, well split up, with high knuckles 
and short, stubby nails; hind feet slightly longer than fore- 
feet. 


Tamu—The tail should be either straight or screwed (but 
not curly), short, hung low, thick root and fine tip, carried 
low in repose. 


Cotor, SKIN AND Coat—Acceptable colors are: All brindle 
(dark preferred) and any color except the following which 
constitute disqualifications: Solid black, black and white, 
black and tan, liver and mouse color. (Black as used in the 
standard means black without any trace of brindle.) The 
skin should be soft and loose, especially at the head and 
shoulders, forming wrinkles. Coat moderately fine, brilliant 
and smooth. 
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DIsQuaLiFICATIoONS—Other than bat ears, mutilation, solid 
black, black and white, black and tan, liver and mouse color, 
eyes of different color, nose other than black and hare lip. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PASTORAL DOGS. 


THE RovuGH-coATED COLLIE, THE SMOOTH-COATED COLLIE, 
THE Ox_p ENGLISH SHEEPDOG. 


ANUS, COLEINE: 


LTHOUGH we hear of sheep dogs through the. writers 

of the very earliest times, and also through the Bible, it 

must not be supposed that the collie of the present day 
is anything like the dogs referred to in ancient times as the 
guardians of the flocks. Every country, and in fact, every 
district, had its sheep dogs, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the dogs of one district were similar to those of another, 
notwithstanding the fact that they were employed for the 
same purpose. 

There is more or less mystery connected with the origin 
of the Scotch collie, although it is known that his native land 
was among the glens of Scotland, where he was bred, not 
for show purposes, but for the practical sheep dog that he 
is when trained with that end in view. What his early 
progenitors were is only a matter of conjecture, but it is 
more than likely that he is the improved offspring of some 
of the breeds of Northern Europe which were introduced 
into the British Islands by the Northmen. 

With the advent of railroads in Great Britain the collie 
soon became popular in the North of England, «and it was 
not long until he spread to all parts of the island and became 
one of the well-known breeds of the bench when shows were 
inaugurated. 

With the exception of a few districts in England, where 
he is bred for practical purposes, the coilie is now only 
known as a show dog, although some breeders enter and run 
their dogs in the sheep dog trials, which are quite popular 
in some parts of England. There was some talk of instituting 
sheep dog trials in this country, and we believe the experi- 
ment was tried on several occasions, but it never became a 
fixed institution like bird dog trials. 

On the show bench the collie was one of the most popular 
breeds in America during the first decade of the present 
century; the collie classes were larger than that of any breed 
at bench shows, with the possible exception of Boston ter- 
riers. Then came a lull, for other breeds rose in popularity 
and the collie struck a level where it is likely to remain, for 
this breed is never likely to go out of fashion. It is in this 
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respect very much like the pointer and the setter. It is not 
subject to the unstability of fashion like many of the new 
breeds that recently sprang into popularity by leaps and 
bounds. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Skull should be quite flat and rather broad, the 
muzzle fine and tapering and of fair length, with the teeth 
level. The English standard allows the upper teeth to project 
slightly over the lower ones, but in America it is considered 
a malformation if it is at all exaggerated. The eyes should 
be wide apart, almond-shaped and obliquely set. The skin 
of the head should be tightly drawn and there should be 
no folds at the corners of the mouth; ears must be as small 
as possible and carried three-quarters erect when the dog is 





THE COLLIE, SOUTHPORT SCULPTOR. 


surprised or listening; at other times they should be thrown 
back and buried in the “frill.” 

The conformation of body and legs should correspond 
so as to form a combination of speed and strength necessary 
in a dog of this class. 

The neck should be of sufficient length to give the dog 
a fine, upstanding appearance. 

The loin should be slightly arched, but show strength. 

The coat is very important in the collie. It should be very 
abundant, the outer coat dense, hard, rather stiff; under coat 
furry and so dense that it would be difficult to find the skin. 
The mane and frill should be very*abundant, but there should 
be little feather on the forelegs and none below hocks on 
the hindlegs; hair on tail, profuse. * 
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Tait—Moderately long, carried low when the dog is quiet, 
the end having an upward twist or “swirl,” carried gaily when 
excited, but over the back. 

Cotor—Immaterial, but sable and white, black and white, 
black and tan, and tri-colors are popular. 

SizE—Dogs, 22 to 24 inches at the shoulder; bitches, 20 
to 22 inches. 

WEIGHT—Dogs, 45 to 60 pounds; bitches, 40 to 50 pounds. 

The Collie Club of America has not adopted a scale of 
points, but adds those of the clubs of England and Scotland 
to its standard to show on what parts the greater stress is 
laid. 

SCALE oF PoINTS. 
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THE SMOOTH COLLIE. 


Although Mr. Watson, in his chapter on this breed, asserts 
that the name “smooth collie,” is a misnomer, and has ac- 
cordingly named it the smooth sheep dog, which is no doubt 
correct, we nevertheless feel that it is the best to adhere to 
the name under which it is recognized by the A. K. C. and 
known and classified at bench shows. 

The smooth collie is no doubt a branch of that numerous 
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family known in very olden times as mastins or mastiffs, 
which mean nothing more than mongrels. He is probably 
a conglomeration of various breeds, just as-very many of the 
present-day varieties are, and whether he traces to an an- 
cestry similar to that of the Scotch rough-coated dog is ques- 
tionable; it is more than likely that the two varieties are of 
entirely different origin. ic 

This breed is not very well known in this country, and 
is not likely to become so. There are a few entries each year 
at such shows as New York, Buffalo and Boston, but when 
one comes farther West he is practically unknown. In Eng- 
land they are bred to a greater extent, and as they are given 
a more liberal classification they are seen in larger numbers 
at the shows, although the breed cannot be said to be a pop- 
ular one, even on the other side. 

The same standard as that of the rough-coated collie 
fits this dog in a general way, except that the coat is short, 
dense and flat, with good texture and with an abundance 
of undercoat. 


SCALE OF PorntTs. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG. 


The club fostering this breed having adopted this name, 
we may as well adhere to it, as in the case of the smooth 
collie, although in this instance there is no question but the 
name “bob-tailed sheep dog” would be infinitely more ap- 
propriate. 

The first traces we have of this dog is about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, notwithstanding the fact that 
several recent writers have attempted to show that the breed 
was known many years ago. The illustrations shown, of dogs 
that lived before the year 1800, and purporting to be spec- 
imens of this breed are more than likely some kind of a 
rough-coated terrier. Furthermore, none of the early writers 
refer to this breed which is more evidence that he was not 
known. : 

Little is known as to how the breed was produced. Watson 
assumes that the Russian setter, which was quite common in 
England at the beginning of the nineteenth century, may have 
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given the breed its coat and ears, and from the smooth sheep 
dog was inherited the tendency to breed without a tail and 
the occasional wall-eye. From the smooth sheep dog also 
came the peculiar shuffling gait and the low withers—char- 
acteristics of the old drovers’ dogs. 

While the breed cannot be termed popular in this country, 
still, more good specimens are seen each year in the East. 

At Lexington, Kentucky, in 1911, Louis Lee Haggin and 
Mrs. J. W. Heming showed about half a dozen between them, 
but I do not believe either of these kennels are interested 
in the breed at the present time. In the East, however, the 
old English sheepdog seems to hold his own. 





OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG, RINGLOW SULTAN. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Skull capacious and rather squarely formed, giv- 
ing room for brain power. Jaw fairly long, square and 
truncated; the stop should be defined. Eyes vary according 
to the color of the dog; a pearl, wall or China eye is con- 
sidered typical in the blue dog. Nose always black. Ears 
carried flat to the side of the head. Teeth strong, large 
and well placed. 

In body the dog should be short and compact; loin should 
be stout, ribs well sprung and brisket deep and capacious; 
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the loin should be stout and gently arched; the forelegs 
should be straight, with plenty of bone; the hindquarters 
should be round and muscular, with well let down hocks and 
the hams densely coated in excess of any other part. 


Tait—Puppies requiring docking must have an appendage 
left of one and one-half to two inches, and the operation per- 
formed when not older than four days. 


Coat—Profuse and good, hard texture; not straight, but 
shaggy and free from curl. The under coat should be 
water-proof pile, when not removed by grooming or season. 
The color may be any shade of gray, grizzle, blue or blue 





OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG, CH. DOLLY GREY. 


merle, with or without white markings, or in reverse. Any 
shade of brown or sable is considered objectionable and not 
to be encouraged. 


Her1cHt—Twenty-two inches and upwards for dogs; a 
trifle less for bitches. ; 
In general appearance he should be a compact-looking 
dog of great symmetry, absolutely free from legginess or 
weasleness, profusely coated all over; very elastic in his 
gallop, but in walking or trotting he has a characteristic 
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movement, and his bark should be loud, with a peculiar pot 
casse ring in it. Taking him all around, he is a thick-set, 
muscular, able-bodied dog, with a most intelligent expression, 
free from all poodle or deerhound character. 


SCALE oF PorNrTs. 
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THE SHEPHERD DOG. 


The shepherd dog is one of the breeds that came into 
popularity during the past few years, although he is con- 
ceded to be one of the oldest in existence, descended from 
those old pastoral dogs which we read about in ancient 
writings. The dog is of German origin and for a time he was 
known under various names as German Shepherd dog, Ger- 
man Police dog, etc. With the outbreak of the world war, 
however, his name was changed as was the case with many 
other breeds of Teutonic appellation, and now the specialty 
club, with the sanction of the American Kennel Club, has 
fixed on the name which he carries at the present time, 
consequently, from this time hence, he will probably be known 
by the plain name of Shepherd Dog. 

It is scarcely a dozen years since he has been introduced 
into this country, but he soon became one of the most popular 
breeds, not only here in America, but throughout the world. 
This is no doubt due to the remarkable sagacity which the 
dog possesses. He is easily trained for all purposes, as a 
house dog, as a police dog or as an all-round dog. During 
the late world war the shepherd dog occupied a conspicuous 
place on the western front as a carrier of messages, as an 
aid to the Red Cross in succoring the wounded on the battle 
field, and in many other ways. Through his remarkable 
feats during those years of bloodshed and carnage he has 
earned for himself a reputation accorded to few other dogs. 
In this country he is bred quite extensively and puppies of this 
breed bring fabulous prices. The dog, because of his wolfish 
appearance, gained the reputation among those who do not 
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know him intimately, as being ferocious. To strangers this 
may be. the case, but he is eminently a family dog, kind to 
children of his own household and essentially a one man’s 
dog, but in the sense that he is true not only to his master, 
but to the entire household in which he is brought up. As a 
guardian of children he has few equals, provided he is brought 
up in a home from a young puppy. It sometimes happens 
that when the dog is once grown up and is then introduced 
into new surroundings and new masters, he may not take 
to the change with kindness, but natural viciousness is as 
foreign to his nature as it is to the most docile spaniel, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are isolated instances on 
record of the ferocity of the breed. That the shepherd dog 
is a breed which is likely to remain in fayor for all time to 
come seems to be a foregone conclusion. 


SHEPHERD Doc STANDARD. 
As Approved by the Shepherd Dog Club of America. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—(a) Proportion—The height of the 

German Shepherd Dog may vary from 22 to 25% inches, 
with 26 inches as a maximum for a dog and 21% to 23% 
inches with 24 inches as a maximum for a bitch; measured 
behind the shoulder. Proportion of length to height may 
vary from 10.8 to 10.9. The average weight varies from 54 
‘to 65 pounds. (b) Position—The -dog should stand squarely 
on all fours, the forelegs perfectly straight, viewed from all 
sides, the hindlegs not as straight when viewed from the 
side but standing a trifle back. (c) Gait—When running, 
the’ dog should move evenly and harmoniously, the strides 
being long and elastic, lifting the feet only just clear of the 
ground. (d) Qualities—The chief qualities of the German 
Shepherd Dog are, intelligence, alertness, loyalty, gentleness, 
courage, obedience, willingness and devotion, all of which 
must show in the dog. 

FRAME—Chest deep, but not too broad; ribs flat; abdomen 
moderately drawn up; back straight and well developed; loins 
broad and powerful; croup long and slanting slightly down- 
ward. 

Hinpquarters—Hips and thighs broad and muscular; 
angles at stifle and hock joints not too straight. 

ForEQUARTERS—Shoulders long and slanting, laying flat 
against the body and well covered with muscle. 

Freet—Feet round and very compact; toes short and mod- 
erately arched; soles very hard; nails short, strong, and 
usually dark in color. “Dew claws” or “Wolf claws” are 
sometimes found; they are not faults, but are apt to prove 
a hindrance to even movement and it is advisable to remove 
them soon after birth. 
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Herap—The head should be in proportion to the body, but 
not massive; clean cut, moderately broad between the eyes. 
Forehead, seen from the front, only slightly arched, with a 
slight (sometimes scarcely noticeable) depression down the 
middle, and viewed from the side it slants gradually down- 
ward from the top of the skull towards the muzzle. Cheeks 
slightly rounded towards the front, but not prominent. Muzzle, 
wedge shaped, long and lean; the bridge of the nose straight 
and almost parallel with an imaginary line extending from 
the forehead. Jaws strong. Lips tight and dry, not hanging. 
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Teeth strong, regular and meeting evenly, not overshot. Ears 
of medium size, wide at the base, placed well up on the head, 
ending in a sharp point; carried erect when at attention and 
open towards the front. A drooping or Collie ear appears 
occasionally, but should be avoided fer breeding purposes. 
Trimmed or hanging ears are barred. Puppies usually do not 
straighten their ears before the fourth or sixth month, some- 
times even later. Eyes of medium size, shaped like-an almond, 
set a little oblique and not protruding; color as dark as pos- 
sible. The expression should be lively, intelligent and dis- 
trustful of strangers. 

Neck—Powerful, with well developed muscles and not 
too loose folds of skin. Carried high when excited, other- 
wise straight. 
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Tatt—Heavily coated, reaching the hock and often form- 
ing a slight hook twisted to one side. When quiet, the tail 
is carried hanging straight or slightly curved, like an army 
sabre. When excited, it is raised and the curve accentuated, 
but never curled over the back. Bob-tails appear occasionally, 
but should be rejected for breeding purposes. Tails trimmed 
by operation bar the dog. 


Coat—The coat forms the difference between the three 
varieties of German Shepherd Dogs—(a) the Smooth Haired; 
(b) the Rough, or Wire Haired; (c) the Long Haired. 


All three types have the same thick, woolly under-coat 
which forms the Shepherd Dog’s protection against all 
weather. 

(a) The Smooth Haired—Outer coat thick, each hair 
straight, stiff and lying close, about 2% inches in length. The 
head, including the inside of the ears, front of the legs, paws 
and toes covered with short hair and the neck with longer 
and thicker hair; slight fringe on the back of the legs. 

(b) Rough or Wire Haired—Found but rarely. Coat 
shorter than the Smooth Haired dog, but where the hair is 
short in the latter, it is wiry in the former; beard and eye- 
brows heavier. The individual hairs are hard, stiff and wiry. 
Tail without a fringe. 

(c) Long Haired—Also found but seldom, excepting in 
Southern Germany. The hair is thick, wavy and coarse to 
the touch. The hair on the head falls off to the sides, partly 
covering the eyes. The paws are covered with long hair; the 
_ tail carries a fringe. 


CoLtor — Black, iron-gray, reddish-tan, reddish-brown 
(either entirely of one color or with regular markings. of 
reddish-brown and whitish gray); pure white, white with 
dark spots (Harlequin), or black clouding on gray. Tan or 
light brown with the so-called Wolf markings, or with white 


markings on breast and legs. 
i ® 


FAULTS: 
(a) Legs too long in proportion to the back. 
(b) Extreme lightness or extreme coarseness of bone. 


(c) Weak back, or anything affecting the length, elas- 
ticity or evenness of the stride. 


(d) Outer coat too short, or under coat lacking. 

(e) Skull clumsy or too low. 

(f{) Muzzle too short or too narrow and weak. 

(g) Overshot or undershot. 

(h) Splay feet. . 

(i) Too heavy coated feet, except in shaggy-haired dog. 
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(j) Badly carried ears. ‘ 

(k) Rolled, curled, or badly carried tail. 

(1) Trimmed ears or tail. 

(m) Hanging ears, except in long-haired dogs. 


Uritiry—A German Shepherd Dog is first, last and always 
a working dog, therefore utility stands before beauty, or 
rather, their real beauty lies in their actual usefulness. 


SCALE OF Points. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
TERRIERS. 


HERE is no gainsaying the fact that the terrier is a 
distinct British creation, notwithstanding the fact that 
some writers make the statement that they were known 

on the continent as early as they were in Great Britain, but 
this has been proved to the contrary. 

While dogs have been bred to go to earth for several 
hundred years, it must not be supposed that the very many 
varieties of terriers which we are acquainted with at the 
present time were known in those days; in fact, it is only 
since the middle of the last century that we are familiar with 
the most of them, and some of the varieties are even later 
productions than this. 

Some of the latter-day writers ridicule the claim made by 
various early authors that the terrier is probably a descendent 
of the mongrel mastiff and the beagle, but this hypothesis is 
no doubt correct to a certain extent, for the term “mastiff” 
or “mastin,” as we have before stated, includes quite a large 
family of cross-bred dogs, useful about the house and farm. 
After reading all the old authorities, it is quite natural to 
come to the conclusion that the terrier was developed from 
the common material in England. 

A good description of variety in terriers in the early part 
of the nineteenth century is quoted by Watson from the 
Sportsmen’s Dictionary, published in 1803. 

“Terriers of even the best blood are bred of all colors— 
red, black (with tan faces, flanks, feet and legs), brindled, 
sandy; some few brown pied, white pied and pure white; as 
well as one sort of each color, rough and wire-haired; the 
other soft and smooth? and what is rather extraordinary, 
the latter not much deficient in courage with the former; 
but the rough breed must be acknowledged the most severe 
and invincible biter of the two. Since fox hunting is so 
deservedly and universally popular in every country where 
it can be enjoyed, these faithful little animals have become 
so exceedingly fashionable that few stables of the independent 
are without them.” 

It will be seen from the above that terriers were of all 
colors at this period, but they were not known under various 
names as they are now. 

A great majority of the earlier terriers were of the 
rough-coated variety, usually black and tan in color, although 
there were a number of variations in color owing to the 
introduction of greyhound blood and also that of other small 
hounds. The introduction of this blood also had a tendency 
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to produce smooth coats, consequently the black and tan or 
Manchester terrier of the present was one of the very early 
distinct types to be recognized as a breed. Skye terriers were 
known as a distinct variety as early as 1805, but these were 
nothing like the Skye of the present time, as they were much 
larger and higher on the leg. The bull terrier soon followed, 
and the Dandie Dinmont became known through Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, “Guy Mannering,’ and accordingly became 
more or less popular. 

While various kinds of terriers were known as fox ter- 
riers, they could hardly be called a distinct type until about 
1850, at which time the Irish and the Bedlington were still 
unknown. The short-legged Scottish terrier is also a recent 
production, and the Welsh terrier, although a new one in 
name, is really the original black and tan rough-coated terrier, 
and was formerly called the Old English black and tan terrier, 
which fitted him much better than his present cognomen. 
The Clydesdale, Paisley and Roseneath terriers, although 
known by various names, are only varieties of the Scottish 
terrier. 

The Airedale is one of the most recent productions of 
England, while the Boston terrier, also a new evolution, is 
strictly an American product. 


THE BLACK AND TAN OR MANCHESTER TERRIER. 


As the black and tan or Manchester terrier ranks with the 
early rough-coated variety of the same color in respect to 
age, it is no more than fitting that he should be given the 
premier position in the terrier division. 

There is no question but that this variety is the oldest, 
as we have before pointed out. In England the black and 
tan terrier was a useful dog, and was described as early as 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century as being used in 
connection with foxhound packs. This was long before the 
fox terrier, as we know him at the present time, was 
thought of. 

One of the first to take up the breed in this country was 
Dr. H. T. Foote, who at one time owned quite a large kennel 
of the breed. At the present time, however, he is out of the 
breed entirely. Canada and Chicago still turn out a few, 
but the exhibit of this breed, even at the largest shows, is 
very small. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Long, flat and narrow, level and wedge-shaped, 
without showing cheek muscles; well-filled up under the eyes, 
with tapering, tightly-lipped jaws and level teeth. 

Eyes—Very small, sparkling and dark, set fairly close 
together, and oblong in shape. 

Nose—Black. 
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Ears—In England the uncropped ear is in vogue, but in 
this country it is the proper thing to have as long a crop 
and carried up to as fine a point as possible. 

Neck AND SHOULDERS—The neck should be fairly long and 
tapering from the shoulders to the head, with sloping shoul- 
ders, the neck being free from throatiness and slightly arched 
at the occiput. 

Cuest—Narrow, but deep. 

Bopy—Moderately short, but curving upwards at the loin; 
ribs well sprung; back slightly arched at the loin, and falling 
again at the joining of the tail to the same height as at the 
shoulder. : 

Lecs—Must be quite straight, set on well. under the dog, 
and of fair length. 

Fret—More inclined to be cat than hare-footed. 

Tait—Moderate length, and set on where the arch of the 
back ends; thick where it joins the body, tapering to a point, 
and not carried higher than the back. 

Coat—Close, smooth, short and glossy. 

Cotor—Jet black and rich mahogany tan, distributed over 
the body as follows: On the head the muzzle is tanned to the 
nose, which, with the nasal bone (sic) is jet black; there is 
also a bright spot on each cheek and above each eye; the 
under jaw and throat are tanned, and the hair on the inside 
of the ear is of the same color; the forelegs are tanned up 
to the knee, with black lines (pencil marks) up each toe, and 
a black mark (thumbmark) above the foot; inside the hind- 
legs are tanned, but divided with black at the hock joints; 
under the tail is also tanned, and so is the vent, but only 
sufficiently to be easily covered by the tail; also tanned 
on each side of the chest (meaning  brisket—FEditor). 
Tan outside of hindlegs, commonly called ‘“‘breeching,”’ is a 
serious defect. In all cases the black should not run into the 
tan, and vice versa, but the division between the two colors 
should be well-defined. 3 

GENERAL APPEARANCE—A terrier calculated to take his 
part in the rat-pit, and not of the whippet type. 

WeicHt—From 16 to 20 pounds is most desirable. 





ScALE oF PorntTs. 
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THE SMOOTH-COATED FOX TERRIER. 


Until the advent of the Boston terrier in America the fox 
terrier was undoubtedly the most popular of this family in 
this country; now the former dog is coming in for a large 
share of the popularity which before fell to.the fox terrier, 
although the latter is still very much in evidence, and when 
it ts considered that a fox terrier won the special for the 
best of any breed in the show at the Westminster Kennel 
Club in a majority of instances ever since 1906, it does not 
seem like his hold upon the affections of American fanciers 
is likely to wane for some time to come. 

In England he is also quite popular, and as they have not 





THE SMOOTH-COATED FOX TERRIER, 
- CH. SABINE RECRUIT. 


the Boston to usurp his place, he practically stands first among 
the terriers. 

As has been stated in our introductory remarks to terriers, 
the dog known as the fox terrier in the early part of the 
last century was nothing like the present-day specimen, for 
he resembled more nearly the black and tan in color and 
conformation, and it was only as late as the middle of the 
last century that this: dog began breeding anything near like 
the modern type. 

He is a sprightly, active, energetic, little chap, however, 
and withal game to the core; hence it did not take him long 
to become popular in America after he once was well known 
in England, and before many years quite a large number of 
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fanciers took up the breed. At the present time he is at 
the height of his popularity and at practically all shows, 
East or West, competition is not only keen, but interesting. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—The skull should be flat and moderately narrow, 
and gradually decreasing in width to the eyes. Not much 
“stop” should be apparent, but there should be more dip in 
the profile between the forehead and top jaw than is seen 
in the greyhound. The cheeks must not be full. The ears 
should be V-shaped and small, of moderate thickness and 
drooping forward close to the cheek, not hanging by the side 
of the head like the foxhound. The jaw, upper and lower, 
should be strong and muscular; should be of fair punishing 
strength, but not so in any way to resemble the greyhound 
or modern English terrier. There should not be much falling 
away between the eyes. This part of the head should, how- 
ever, be moderately chiseled out, so as not to go down in a 
straight slope like a wedge. The nose, toward which the muz- 
zle should gradually taper, should be black. The eyes and 
rims should be dark in color, small and rather deep-set, full 
of fire, life and intelligence; as nearly as possible circular in 
shape. The teeth should be as near as possible together—i. e., 
the upper teeth on the outside of the lower teeth. 


Necx—Should be clean and muscular, without throatiness, 
of fair length and gradually widening to the shoulders. 


SHouLDERS—Should be long and sloping, well laid back, 
fine at the points and clearly cut at the withers. 


Cuest-—Deep and not broad. 


Back—Should be straight and strong, with no appearance 
of slackness. 


Lorn—Should be very powerful and slightly arched, the 
back ribs deep, and the dog should be well ribbed up. 


HinpQuarters—Should be strong and musculdf, quite free 
from droop or crouch; the thighs long and powerful; the 
hocks near the ground, the dog standing well up on them 
like a foxhound, and not straight at the stifle. 


Tam—Should be set on rather high, and carried gayly, 
but not over the back or curled. It should be of good 
strength, anything like a “pipe-stopper” tail being especially 
objectionable. 

Lecs—Viewed in any direction, must be straight, showing 
little or no appearance of ankle in front. They should be 
strong in bone throughout, short and straight in pastern. 
Both fore and hindlegs should be carried straight in traveling, 
the stifles not turned outward. The elbows should hang 
perpendicularly to the body, working free of the sides. 
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Frret—Should be round, compact and not large; the soles 
hard and tough; the toes moderately arched and turned - 
neither in nor-out. 

Coat—Should be smooth, flat, but hard, dense and abun- 
dant. The belly and under side of the thighs should not 
be bare. 

Cotor-——-White should predominate; brindle, red or liver 
markings are objectionable. Otherwise this point is of little 
or no importance. 

SYMMETRY, SIZE AND CHARACTER—The dog must present 
a generally gay, lively and active appearance; bone and 
strength in a small compass are essentials; but this must not 
be taken to mean that a fox terrier should be cloggy or in 
any way coarse—speed and endurance must be looked to as 
well as power, and the symmetry of the foxhound taken as 
a model. The terrier, like the foxhound, must on no account 
be leggy, nor must he be too short in the leg. He should 
stand like a cleverly made hunter, covering a lot of ground, 
yet short in the back, as before stated. He will then attain 
the highest degree of propelling power, together with the 
greatest length of stride that is compatible with the length of 
his body. Weight is not a criterion of a terrier’s fitness for 
his work—general shape, size and contour are the main 
points; and if a dog can gallop and stay and follow his 
fox up a drain it matters little what his weight is to a pound 
or so, though roughly speaking, it may be said that he should 
not score over twenty pounds in show condition. 


SCALE OF POINTS. 
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DISQUALIFYING POINTS. 
NosE—White, cherry or spotted to a considerable extent 
with either of these colors. 
Ears—Prick, tulip or rose. 
Moutu—Much undershot or much overshot. 
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THE WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 


The impression seems to be prevalent among a great many 
that the wire-haired fox terrier is a variety of the smooth, but 
the case is just the reverse—the wire-haired dog is the 
original. This we touched upon in our introductory remarks 
on the terrier, where it was shown that the first terriers 
were of the rough varieties and the smooths are the offshoots 
of this stock. The fact that the smooth-coated dog was 
taken up more readily by the fancy and was known first as 
the fox terrier does not prove his priority of existence over 
the other dog. The wire-hair was not known as a fox 
terrier in England unttl about 1882, when classes were pro- 
vided for him under the name of wire-haired fox terrier; 
before that he was only known as the wire-haired terrier. 
In 1883 classes were provided for him at the New York show. 


The wire-hair did not make the rapid strides toward 
popularity that his smooth cousin did, but it came gradually 
and each recurring season saw a greater number of fanciers 
interested in this game and trappy little terrier. 


' In 1906, the late George Porter, of the Rowsley Kennels, 
showed three bitches that were invincible. They were Rows- 
ley Siren, Rowsley Hope and Rowsley Courtly. These were 
usually placed in this order. Mr. A. Henry Higginson was 
his closest competitor, but the best he had in 1906 was End- 
cliffe Priscilla, who usually took reserve to the three Rowsley 
bitches, as she was of an entirely different type. 


In 1907 the Endcliffes of Mr. Higginson came back strong. 
He showed a very nice bitch in Endcliffe Maple Leaf at New 
York, but was obliged to take second with her to Rowsley 
Remnant, the bitch that the Rowsley Kennels purchased of 
R. B. Adam, the Buffalo fancier. Maple Leaf and Remnant 
met a number of times after the New York show, and were 
invariably placed in the same order. Rowsley Courtly, one 
of the 1906 trio, was shown at New York and took open and 
winners, beating Remnant in the latter class. In dogs, Mr. 
Higginson was more fortunate, getting winners and reserve 
with Endcliffe Prevent and Endcliffe President. This was 
the usual order these dogs occupied on the circuit that season. 
At Buffalo, Rowsley Jester took reserve winners to Endcliffe 
Prevent, but Endcliffe President was not shown here. 


From about 1908 on, the wire-hair began coming faster 
and at this date, 1920, he may truthfully be said to be the 
most popular variety of the small terriers. That his place 
is a permanent one in bench show realms, the past few years 
seem to prove most conclusively. 


* 
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THE BULL TERRIER. 


Crosses between the bulldog and the terrier were made 
as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, but it is 
“not. until the last of the first quarter that we hear this cross 
called the bull terrier. 

The dogs of that period were brindle and white, tan and 
white, and very frequently black and white. Early prints 
portray a dog very similar to the pit bull terrier of the 
present day. 

After classification was made for the bull terrier at shows 

they were bred pure white, and a mark of any kind on a dog 
was considered a disfigurement, although in this country 
some of the greatest winners have a patch of brindle over the 
eye, and occasionally one sees one placed who has a small 
patch on the body. Bobby Buster, who has attained cham- 
pionship honors on the bench, has a brindle patch over one 
eye. 
. According to the standard of Cero Shaw, however, which 
he published and which we quote, this should not be, for it 
calls for a pure white dog. As Vero Shaw is considered. 
the bull terrier authority of England, he should be taken as 
such in this country also. 

When the anti-cropping law went into effect in England, 
the bull terrier lost some of his prestige, and many fanciers 
discarded this breed for some other; but in this country the 
breed is holding its own to a remarkable degree, and it is not 
likely that it will soon go out of fashion here. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Should be flat, wide between the ears and wedge- 
shape—that is, tapering from the sides of the head to the 
nose; no stop or indentation between the eyes is permissible, 
and the cheek bones should not be visible. 

TEETH—Should be powerful and perfectly regular—an 
undershot or overhung mouth is very objectionable—and the 
lips thin and tight—that is, only just sufficient to cover the 
teeth, and not pendulous as in the bulldog. 

Nosre—Large, quite black, and damp, with the nostrils 
well developed. 

Eyves—Must be small and very black. As regards shape, 
the oblong is preferable to the round eye. 

Ears—Almost invariably cropped, and should stand per- 
fectly upright. 

Neck—Should be moderately long and arched, free from 
all trace of dewlap and strongly set upon the shoulders. 

SHOULDERS—Slanting and very muscular, set firmly on the 
chest, which should be wide. 

ForeLecs—Should be moderately long and_ perfectly 
straight, and the dog must stand well on them, for they do 
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not, as in the case of the bulldog, turn outward at the 
shoulders. 

Freet—Moderately long and compact, with toes well arched. 

Bopy—Deep at chest and well ribbed up. 

Hinptecs—Long and very muscular, with hocks straight 
and near the ground. 

Coat—Short and rather harsh.to the touch. 

CoLtor— White. 

Tamt—Fine, set low, and not carried up, but as straight 
from the back as possible. 

In general appearance the bull terrier is a symmetrical 
dog, apparently gifted with great strength and activity, and 
of a lively and determined disposition. 





SCALE oF PoINTs. 
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THE BEDLINGTON TERRIER. 


The Bedlington terrier is a production of the Border 
district, and is without a doubt a descendant of the old 
Border sleuthhound and mongrel crosses of various kinds. 
The dog is a peculiar one in conformation and appearance, 
decidedly different from any other variety of terrier, the 
particular distinguishing points being the topknot of soft, 
woolly hair, the hound-like ears and the body coat, which 
should be a mixture of hard and soft hair. 

The Bedlington terrier was never popular in England, 
and in this country he is practically unknown, and it is very 
seldom that one sees them at even the largest shows. He is 
a quiet kind of a dog, but very plucky; when it comes to 
gameness, he will hold his own with the bull terrier or any 
other breed of terrier. 


DESCRIPTION, 


Sxu_tt—Narrow, deep and rounded, high at the occiput 
and. covered with a tuft of soft, silky hair. Muzzle long, 
tapering, sharp and muscular; very little stop between the 
eyes. 

Ears—M oderately large, carried low, close to the cheek 
and filbert-shaped. 

Eyes—Small and well sunk into the head; close together, 
but not round in shape. The blues should have a dark eye; 
the blues and tans the same with amber shade; the livers 
and sandies, light brown. 
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Nose—Black in. the blues and tan and blues; liver, flesh- 
colored ; also flesh-colored in the sandies, but black admissible. 
Lips close-fitting. 

FEeEtT—Rather long, but toes well-arched. 

Cuest, Erc.—Chest not wide, but deep and flat-ribbed, 
pees back ribs, back rising into an arched loin; hindquarters 
ight. 

Tam—Thick at the root, tapering to a point slightly feath- 
ered cn lower side; carried scimitar-shaped. 
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Coat—A mixture. of hard and soft hair, not lying flat 
to the sides; crisp. 

CoLor—Blue, blue and tan, liver and tan, sandy, sandy 
and tan. Topknots and ear tippings as light as possible. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE—A light made up, lathy dog, but 
not shelly. Not exceeding 16 inches at shoulder. 

WeIGHT—Dogs, about 24 pounds; bitches, about 22 pounds. 

DISQUALIFYING Points—Overshot and undershot jaws and 
white patches. 

SCALE or PoInrTs. 
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THE DANDIE DINMONT TERRIER. 


The Dandie Dinmont, like the Bedlington terrier, is a 
Border product. There is a similarity between these two 
breeds, in that they both have the topknots and the linty 
coats, but here the resemblance ceases, for the Dandie is long 
and low, just the reverse of the Bedlington. 4 

His origin may have in some-respects been similar to the 
larger dog, but in his crooked forelegs and his great length 
of body for his height there is a suggestion of the dachshund, 
and it is possible that a cross of this nature may have been 
made, as some writers suppose. . 

We owe to Sir Walter Scott the credit for bringing this 
breed into prominence, and had it not been for “Guy Man- 
nering” and the “Mustards” and “Peppers” of the quaint 
Scotch farmer, Dandie Dinmont, it is quite likely that this 
variety would never have been recognized as a breed. 

We all remember very well the meeting of Vanbeest 
Brown and Dandie Dinmont at the wayside cabaret, Mumps 
Ha’, in which the following dialogue occurred as the two were 
sitting opposite each other regaling themselves. Dandie Din- 
mont, noticing Brown’s dog, opened the conversation: 

“A bonny terrier that, sir—and a fell chield at the vermin, 
I warrant hirh—that is, if he’s been weel entered, for it a’ 
lies in that.” ; 

“Really, sir,” said Brown, “his education has been some- 
what neglected, and his chief property is being a pleasant 
companion.” 

“Ay, sir?—that’s a pity, begging your pardon—it’s a great 
pity, that—beast or body, education should aye be minded. 
I have six terriers at hame, farbye twa couple of slow hunds, 
five grews (greyhounds), and a wheen (few) other dogs. 
There’s auld Pepper and to get ane o’ Dandie Dinmont’s 
Pepper and Mustard and little Pepper and little Mustard; 
I had them a’ regularly entered, first wi’ rottens (rats), then 
wi’ stoats or weasels, and then wi’ the tods and brocks (foxes 
and badgers)—and now they fear naething that ever came 
wi’ a hairy skin on’t.” 

“T have no doubt, sir, they are thoroughbred—but, to have 
so many dogs, you seem to have a very limited variety of 
names for them?” 

“O, that’s a fancy of my ain to mark the breed, sir. The 
Deuke himself has sent as far as Charlieshope to get ane 
o Dandie Dinmon’s Pepper and Mustard terriers. Lord, 
man, he sent Tam Hudson, the keeper, and sicken a day as 
we had wi’ the fumarts (polecats) and the tods, and sicken 
a blythe gaedown as we had again at een! Faith, that was 
a night!” 

“T suppose game is very plenty with you?” 

“Plenty, man! I believe there’s mair hares than sheep 
on my farm; and for the moor-fowl, or the gray-fowl, they 
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lie as thick as doos (doves) in a dooket. Did ye ever shoot 
a black-cock, man?” 

“Really, I had never even the pleasure to see one, except 
at the museum at Keswick.” 

The above exerpt vouches for the quality of the dogs of 
Dandie Dinmont, but throughout the book there are occasions 
where they are mentioned. 

From the character of Dandie Dinmont, the dogs received 
their name, which seems to fit them peculiarly well, consider- 
ing their origin and early environment. Dandie Dinmont 
himself was supposed to have been James Davidson, of 
Hindlee, in real life, but Scott does not admit this, contending ~ 
that his character was drawn from no particular individual, © 
but simply represented a type of which there were many. 
Davidson, however, was the breeder of the dogs described, 
and Lord Douglas, whose tenant he was, was the first to name 
the race of terriers for*the character made famous in Scott’s 
novel; furthermore, Davidson was known throughout the 
country as Dandie Dinmont after the book became famous, 
and accepted the sobriquet with great good humor, only 
saying, “That the sheriff had not written about him mair than 
about other folk, but only about his dogs.” 

In England the Dandie Dinmont is quite popular, but in 
this country few of them are ever seen. The standard for 
this variety is quite elaborate for such a small dog, and 
I shall accordingly only give the salient points. 

Of late years the interest in this breed seems to be reviv- 
ing, especially in the East. At the New York show of 1912, 
nineteen were shown, the greatest number, however, coming 
from the Killearn Kennels who have been going in strong for 
the breed. These kennels, at this show, took winners with 
Killearn William Tell, reserve with Killearn Hawick Smasher, 
in dogs, while in bitches théy won both places in the finals 
with Killearn Glossford Kathie and Killearn Snowdrop. Since 
that season, which seemed to be the banner year, the entries 
have been slightly less, but there always seems to be a fair 
representation of the breed at most of the principal shows. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heav—Skull wide and heavy; forehead domed; powerful 
teeth and jaws; eyes wide’apart, full and round; ears large, 
pendulous, wide apart, set low. The head is covered with a 
soft, silky fur forming a topknot, but is not confined to the 
forehead alone. The ears are covered with soft, straight, 
brown hair, and as the topknot, are somewhat lighter in color 
than the other parts of the body. 

Lrecs—Short and straight, very strong, and set wide apart 
in front. (Formerly the bandy legs were met with frequently, 
but these are now considered objectionable.) 

Cuest—Wider than in most terriers. 
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Tait—Eight to ten inches in length, covered with wiry 
hair, with nice feather two inches long. 

Coat—It is very difficult to secure correct in this breed. 
It is what is termed pily or penciled; a mixture of hard and 
soft hair. The hard hair should not be wiry, but have a crisp 
feel to the hand. The hair on the under part of the body 
should be softer and lighter in color than on the other parts 
of the body. 

Cotor—“Pepper” and “mustard”’—i. e., of various shades 
suggested by these colors, but difficult of description. 

Siz—E ano Weicut—Height at shoulder, eight to eleven 
inches.. Weight, from fourteen ‘to twenty-four pounds. 
Eighteen pounds considered to be the best. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE—A game and intelligent dog, free 
from vice, and not more quarrelsome than other varieties of 
terriers. 


SCALE oF PorntTs. 
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THE WELSH TERRIER. 


The Welsh terrier is undoubtedly a lineal descendent of 
the old rough black and tan terrier, which was the earliest 
known variety of terrier. When the attempt was made to re- 
vive this variety he was first known as the Old English wire- 
haired black and tan terrier, a name that was unwieldly, it 
is true, but far more appropriate than the present name. 

The fact that dogs of this variety were bred in Wales 
led to the adoption of the present name by the English Kennel 
Club. It must not be supposed, however, that the rough- 
coated black and tan terriers were fostered in Wales any 
more than they were in some other parts of England, and 
there is no reason whatever that the variety should be called 
Welsh terrier. However, this is the name that has been 
adopted, and a change now is scarcely to be looked for. 

Classes for this variety were provided first at the New 
York show of 1888, and for a year or two after that a few 
were seen on the benches, but interest in the breed lagged, 
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and from 1892 to 1900 no entries were seen at any of the 
shows until 1901, when there was a revival. Since then the 
entry and the quality have been very good, although it is not 
likely that the Welsh terrier will ever become as popular 
as some of the other varieties. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Skull flat, rather wider between the ears than the 
wire-haired fox terrier, gradually~ decreasing to the eyes. 
Stop not pronounced; cheeks must not be full. 

Ears—V-shaped, small, of moderate thickness, and drop- 
ping forward to the cheek. 

THe JAw—Upper and under, strong and muscular, deeper 
and more punishing than that of the fox terrier. 

THe Nose—Toward which the muzzle must taper, must 
be black. 

Eyes—Small, deep-set, dark in color and full of fire and 
intelligence; circular in shape. 

TreeTH—Level—-i. e., upper teeth should fit over the lower; 
over or undershot a disqualification. 

Neck—Clean and muscular, without throatiness, fair 
length, gradually widening to the shoulders. 

SHOULDERS—Long and sloping, well laid back and fine at 
the points. Chest should not be broad, but should show good 
depth of brisket. 

Bacx—Short, straight and strong, without slackness. Loin 
powerful and slightly arched. Foreribs moderately arched, 
the back ribs deep; and the dog should be well-ribbed up. 

HINpDQUARTERS—Free from droop or crouch; thighs long 
aug powerful; hocks well let down and not straight in the 
stifle. 

StTERN—Set on moderately high, not too gaily carried. 

Lecs—Must be straight, without appearance of ankle in 
front; strong in bone, short and straight to the pastern; 
stifles not turned outward; feet compact and small, the soles 
hard, toes moderately arched, turning neither in nor out. 

Coat—The harder and more wiry the coat the better, 
without silky hair about the poll or elsewhere. Coat should 
not be too long so as to give the dog a shaggy appearance. 

Cotor—Should be black and tan or black, grizzle and tan. 
The best is all tan head, all tan legs and jet black body. Light 
washed-out tan should handicap. White in small quantities 
on chest or toes does not handicap. Black below the hocks 
must disqualify; black pencilling on the toes should handicap. 

Size—Height at shoulder, about sixteen inches; the dog 
must not be too leggy, nor too short on the leg. About 
twenty-two pounds is fair average weight, but may vary a 
pound or so either way. Dogs over twenty-four pounds are 
not desirable. 
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DisguaLiryinc PotNrs—Nose, white, cherry or spotted to 
a considerable extent with either of these colors. Ears—Prick, 
tulip or rose. Mouth—Undershot or overshot. Black color 
below the hocks. 


SCALE oF PornrTs. 
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THE IRISH TERRIER. 


The Irish terrier is a breed of comparatively recent origin, 
notwithstanding the fact that some enthusiastic writers on 
this breed lay claim to the fact that the terrier of Ireland 
has been mentioned in some of the very early Irish manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts, however, have never been pro- 
duced, nor has there ever been any direct quotation made 
from them, hence statements of that nature may be put down 
as idle fancies of the imagination. 


When the Irish terrier first became known he was a much 
larger, rangier dog than he is at the present time; this is a 
clear indication that he is a descendant of the Irish wolf- 
hound, for in his early form he greatly resembled the hound 
of Ireland in general outline and appearance, as well as in 
color. It is true the early terriers were not at all true to one 
type, and much variation existed among them in size and 
color as late as in the early eighties. The influence of the 
show bench, however, soon began to make an improvement 
in uniformity and type, and at the present time the dogs 
seen on the benches are an even lot of high quality terriers. 


F. M. Jowett, in his book on The Irish Terrier, published 
in England several years ago, he states that the Irish terrier 
is undoubtedly descended from the old wire-haired black and 
tan terrier known in England many years ago, claiming that 
this old breed of terrier was the foundation of the present 
Irish, Welsh and Scottish terriers. He mentions the fact 
that there is abundant evidence that this is the case, but he 
does not produce the evidence. 


The English Kennel Club first began recognizing the Irish 
terrier as a distinct breed in 1876. Previous to that they were 
registered in the Kennel Club Stud Book grouped with the 
wire-haired fox terrier. 

In America this breed is becoming more and more popular 
each season, and of recent years the entries of Irish terriers 
at the principal shows are among the very large ones. The 
specialty terrier shows also bring: out a large entry. 

The description summarized to include the salient points 
of a rather diffuse standard is as follows: 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Long; skull flat and rather narrow between the 
ears; free from wrinkle and with little stop; the jaw strong 
and punishing, and there must be no cheekiness; there should 
be a slight falling away before the eyes, so as not to have a 
greyhound appearance. Nose must be black; teeth strong 
and level; eyes, dark hazel, small and full of life; ears V- 
shaped and drooping forward close to the cheek. 


STtERN—Docked and free from feather. 
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CoLor—Should be whole-colored, the most preferable being 
bright red, wheaten or yellow red. 

S1zE—The most desirable weight in show condition is 
ieaca gue pounds for dogs and twenty-two pounds for 
itches, 


TEMPERAMENT—Dogs that are very game are usually surly 
or snappish. The Irish terrier as a breed is an exception, 
being remarkably good tempered, notably with mankind, it 
being admitted, however, that he is a little too ready to resent 
the interference on the part of other dogs. There is a heed- 
less, reckless pluck about the Irish terrier which is charac- 
teristic, and, coupled with the headlong dash, blind to all 
consequences, with which he rushes at his adversary, he has 
earned for the breed the proud epithet of “The Dare-devils.” 
When “off duty” they are characterized by a quiet, caress- 
inviting appearance, and when one sees them endearingly, 
timidly pushing their heads into their master’s hands, it is 
difficult to believe that on occasion at the ‘“‘set-on” they can 
_ prove that they have the courage of the lion and will fight 
on to the last breath in their bodies. They develop an ex- 
traordinary devotion to, and have been known to tract their 
masters almost incredible distances. 


SCALE oF PornrTs. 
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Negative Points. 
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THES SCOUTIS TIMER RRR: 


Although the Scottish terrier may have been known for a 
long time in some portions of Northern Scotland, it is a 
breed that was unfamiliar to the kennel world at large until 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Dalziel is the 
first writer to mention this variety of terrier, which, even at 
the time he wrote (1880), was entirely different from the 
type of today, being higher on the leg and possessing a denser, 
longer and much more wiry coat.~ 

The terrier, as well as several other varieties, including 
the skye terrier, were known as Scotch terriers at the time 
Dalziel wrote about them. The terriers shown in prints and 
paintings prior to this period were different varieties en- 
tirely, and it is scarcely probable that these had anything 
to do with the type of dog under discussion. 

The breed is quite well represented in this country on the 
show bench, and there are also a number owned by Scotch- 
men who have emigrated to this country, who do not show 
them, it is true, but to these self-expatriated Scots they are 
as a connecting link between present conditions and old asso- 
ciations of the mother country. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Skull proportionately long, slightly domed and cov- 
ered with short, hard hair; a slight drop between the eyes. 
Muzzle powerful and gradually tapering toward the nose, 
which should be black; teeth level, though the nose projects 
somewhat over the mouth, giving the expression that the 
mouth is overshot. Eyes wide apart, dark hazel, small, 
piercing, bright and rather sunken. Ears small, prick 
or half-prick but never drop, while they should have hair 
on them there should be no fringe at the top. 


Bopy—Neck short and muscular; chest broad in compar- 
ison to the size of the dog and fairly deep. Trunk of body 
of moderate length, but not so long as the Skye’s; rather 
flat-sided, but well-ribbed up. Hindquarters strong and 
muscular. 

Lecs—Forelegs short, straight or slightly bent, and mus- 
cular, with abundant bone and> well under the body, never 
out at the elbows. Hocks should be bent and the thighs very 
muscular. Feet strong and thickly covered with short hair; 
the front feet should be larger than the hind ones. 

Tait—Never cut, and about seven inches in length, carried 
gaily. 

Coat AND Cotor—Coat rather short, about two inches, 
immensely hard and wiry in texture and very dense all over 
the body. Colors, steel or iron gray, brindled or grizzled, 
black, sandy and wheaten. White objectionable and can only 
be allowed in very small quantities on the chest. 
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S1zE AND WEIGHT—Nine to twelve inches in height; weight, 
. 16 to 18 pounds for bitches; 18 to 20 pounds for dogs. 


SCALE OF POINTS. 
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THE SKYE TERRIER: 


The Skye terrier may be considered a first cousin of the 
Scottish terrier, for he also is a product of the North of 
Scotland. The family from which he originated is no doubt 
an old one, though, as in the case of the Scottie, he has been 
developed into an entirely different type of dog from what 
he was in the very early days, 

The long coat which the Skye possesses has led to the 
conclusion that he has an infusion of poodle blood, but it may 
have just as well obtained this characteristic through other 
sources, for it is not likely that the Skye possessed the pro- 
fuse coat thirty or forty years ago, and this was no doubt 
acquired by intelligent selection. 

The Skye terrier is not a popular variety in this country, 
even the New York show drawing but few entries. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The Skye is a particularly long and low dog; he should 
measure in length three times his height. His jaws and 
teeth should be powerful and punishing, with legs short, 
straight and muscular. The average weight for dogs, 18 
pounds; bitches, 16 pounds. 

Coat—The hair should be long, straight and glossy; silk- 
iness, wooliness or curl to be avoided, though on the top of 
the head it may approach silkiness. 

Cotor—-Dark or light blue or gray, or fawn with black 
points. Shade of head and legs approximating that of body. 

The Skye may have drop or prick ears, though the drop 
ear is now seldom. seen. : 
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SCALE OF POINTS. 


SizE—Height with length and proportions, 10 inches high, 
5 points; 9 inches high, 10 points; 8% inches high, 
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PENALTIES—Over extreme weight to be handicapped five 
points for each pound of excess. Over or undershot mouth 
to disqualify. No extra value for greater length of coat than 
five and one-half inches. Not to be commended under a 
total of sixty points, highly commended under sixty-five, or 
very highly commended under seventy points, and to receive 
no specials under seventy-five points. 


THE WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIER. 


This handsome, alert and courageous little white dog, now 
known as the West Highland White Terrier seemed to take 
the bench show loving public by storm along about 1910, and 
for a time the classes in all the Eastern shows were remark- 
ably well filled. Fanciers were paying enormous prices for 
this odd little terrier. Then gradually the fad died out and he 
has found his level with the other terriers of his class. Not 
that this is a new breed; on the contrary, it is one of the 
oldest among that group which includes the Skye, the Scottie 
and many others from the north of Scotland. Like all the 
rest of the terriers from there, however, he is not quite 
the dog that he was in his early days before he was “im- 
proved” for the show bench, and yet, with all his “improve- 
ments,” he possesses all that gameness and grit of his early 
ancestors. 

His place of origin is in the Highlands of Argyllshire, 
that rock-girt section of north Scotland where a terrier is 
used for the real arduous, not to say dangerous work of 
going to earth after the foxes, badgers, pole-cats and other 
vermin that infest that section, and going to earth among 
the cairns and rocks of Argyllshire is an entirely different 
undertaking than it is in England, where the nature of the 
country permits of the digging out of the quarry. Among 
these rocks of the Highlands of Scotland, however, when a 
terrier goes to earth, it means a fight to a finish, without 
any assistance from his master, and this game little dog was 
originally bred expressly for this purpose. 
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In years gone by, this dog was known under various names 
and he was first introduced to the show going public of 
England under the cognomen of “Poltalloch” terriers, derived 
from the estate by that name belonging to the Malcolms, 
the present incumbent, and a very enthusiastic admirer of the 
breed, being Col. E. D. Malcolm, C. B. 

Another strain was bred on the Mull estate of the Duke 
of Argyll. Rawdon B. Lee, in his book on terriers, (third 
edition, 1903), mentions the fact™that George Clake, for fifty 
years the head keeper on this Mull estate, upon leaving for 
Iverary, took three of the terriers with him to cross on the 
dogs of Iverary where the Skye had been carefully bred for 
years, and leaving there twenty years later for Roseneath, 
brought this breed of terriers with him. This proves that 
these various types of terriers from that section are descended 
from a common source and that the terrier under discussion 
is an evolution from the stock that was originally in that 
section of Scottland. Be that as it may, the terrier now 
known as the West Highland White Terrier was called by 
various names as Poltalloch, Roseneath, Cairn, White Scot- 
tish, etc., until finally, only recently, a club devoted to the 
breed was formed and a more appropriate cognomen adopted, 
and it is under this new appellation that he sprang into such 
sudden popularity. Up until 1911 classes were provided at 
the New York Show for Roseneath terriers, but that year the 
classification was given under the new name and a splendid 
exhibit was to be seen there, for all durmg the previous fall 
American breeders had been investing in the little white 
terrier from the Highlands, hence the interest in the breed 
at that show was almost unprecedented. 

In my report of that show in the Sportsmen’s Review of 
February 25, 1911, I wrote the following regarding this 
ternier: 

“The other English judge was B. W. Powlett, hailing from 
Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, the home of the latest dog 
to take the fancy by storm, the West Highland White Ter- 
rier, a breed that has come into popularity with such a sudden 
rush that he seems destined to become the ultra-fashionable 
dog among the terriers. Ten years ago the West Highland 
White Terrier (under his old name of Roseneath terrier) 
was scarcely a known quantity, but now to pass down the 
aisles of Madison Square Garden during dog show week, one 
sees long rows Of them, the best that money can buy, for 
American fanciers will have none but the best and here on 
this side of.the Atlantic the best have been gathered together, 
purchased at long prices from breeders in England. How 
the West Highland White Terrier sprang so suddenly into 
popularity is as mystifying in its solution as the adoption of 
the hobble-skirt, but it is more than likely that he will remain 
in favor much longer than the present fad in feminine wear- 
ing apparel, for he is a smart, alert and impudent little . 
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rascal that wins the heart of his master or mistress and his 
career in America will be watched with interest.” 

Many judges fall into the error of judging this dog along 
the lines of the Scottish terrier, assuming that he is the 
same dog in a white coat, but this is a mistake those fostering 
the breed caution all against, for he is a distinct type of dog 
and is not to be confounded with his near relative, the 
Scottie. The following is the standard as adopted by the 
West Highland White Terrier Club of England: 


DESCRIPTION. 


The general appearance of the West Highland White 
Terrier is that of a small, game, hard-looking terrier, pos- 
sessed with no small amount of self-esteem, with a varminty 
appearance, strongly built, deep in chest, and back ribs, 
straight back and powerful quarters on muscular legs, and 
exhibition in a marked degree a great combination of strength 
and activity. The coat should be about two and one-fourth 
inches long, white in color, hard, with plenty of soft under- 
coat with no tendency to wave or curl. The tail should 
be as straight as possible and carried not too gaily, and 
covered with hard hair, but not bushy. The skull should not 
be too broad, being in proportion to the powerful jaws. The 
ears shall be as small and sharp-pointed as possible, and 
carried tightly up, and must be absolutely erect. The eyes 
of moderate size, dark hazel in color, widely placed, with a 
sharp, bright, intelligent expression. The muzzle should 
not be too long, powerful, and gradually tapering towards 
the nose. The nose, roof of mouth and pads of feet dis- 
tinctly black in color. : 


Cotor—Pure white; any other color objectionable. 


Coat—Very important, and seldom seen to perfection; 
must be double-coated. The outer coat consists of hard hair, 
about 2 inches long, and free from any curl. The under 
coat, which resembles fur, is short, soft and close. Open 
coats are objectionable. 


S1zeE—Dogs to weigh from 14 to 18 pounds and bitches 
from 12 to 16 pounds, and measure from 8 to 12 inches at 
the shoulder. 


SkuLt—-Should not be too narrow, being in proportion to 
his powerful jaw, not too long, slightly domed, and gradually 
tapering to the eyes, between which there should be a slight 
indentation or stop, eye brows heavy, head and neck thickly 
coated with hair. 

Eyes—Widely set apart, medium in size, dark hazel in 
color, slightly sunk in the head, sharp and intelligent, which 
looking from under the heavy eyebrows give a piercing look. 
Full eyes and also light colored eyes are very objectionable. 
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Muzzie—Should be nearly equal in length to the rest 
of the skull, powerful and gradually tapering towards the 
nose, which should be fairly wide. The jaws level and 
powerful, the teeth square or evenly met, well set and large 
for the size of the dog. The nose should be distinctly 
black in color. ’ 

Ears—Small, erect, carried lightly up, terminating in a 
sharp point. The hair of them should be short, smooth 
(velvety), and they should not be cut. The ears should be 
free from any fringe at the top. Round pointed, broad and 
large ears are very objectionable, also ears too heavily 
covered with hair. 

Neck—Muscular and nicely set on sloping ehodider’ 


Curst—Very deep, with breadth in proportion to the size 
of the dog. 

Bopy—Compact, straight back, ribs deep and well arched 
in the upper half of the ribs, presenting a flattish side ap- 
pearance, loins broad and strong, hindquarters strong mus- 
cular and wide across the top. 

Lees AND Feet—Both fore and hind legs should be short 
and muscular. The shoulder blades should be comparatively 
broad, and well sloped backwards. The points of the. shoul- 
der blades should be closely knitted into the backbone, so 
that very little movement of them should be noticeable when 
the dog is walking. The elbow should be close in to the 
body both when moving or standing, thus causing the fore 
leg to be well placed under the shoulder. The fore legs 
should be straight and thickly covered with short, hard hair. 
The hind legs should be short and sinewy. The thighs very 
muscular and not too wide apart. The hocks bent and well 
set in under the body, so as to be fairly close to each other 
either when standing, walking or trotting. The fore feet 
are larger than the hind ones, are round, proportionate in 
size, strong, thickly padded and covered with short hair. The 
hind feet are smaller and thickly padded. The under surface 
of the pads of feet and all the nails should be distinctly 
black in color. Cow hocks detract from the general appear- 
ance. Straight or weak hocks, both kinds, are undesirable, 
and should be guarded against. 

TaiL—Five or six inches long, covered with hard hair, 
no feather, as straight as possible, carried gaily, but not curled 
over back. A long tail is objectionable. On no account 
should tails be docked, vide K. C. Rule VI, Appendix II. 

MoveMENtT—Should be free, straight and easy all round. 
In front the legs should be freely extended forward by the 
shoulder. The hind movement should be free, strong and 
close. The hocks should be freely flexed and drawn close in 
under the body, so that when moving off the foot the body 
is thrown or pushed forward with some force. Stiff, stilty 
movement behind is very objectionable. 
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FAULTS. 


Coat—Any silkiness, wave, or tendency to curl is a serious 
blemish, as is also an open coat, and any black, gray or 
wheaten hairs. 


Srze—Any specimens under the minimum weight, or above 
the maximum weight are objectionable. 
Eyes—Full or light colored. 


Ears—Round-pointed, drop, semi-erect, also ears too heay- 
ily covered with hair. 


Muvuzz_e—Either under or overshot and defective teeth. 


THE SEALYHAM PERRIER: 


The Sealyham terrier is another of the Border varieties, 
not known very well in this country, but a dog that has 
had a reputation in Wales for the last fifty years or more. 

He is a short-legged, long-backed dog, with characteristics 
in some respects similar to the fox terrier. His coat is hard 
and wiry and of the real weather-resisting variety. In color 
he is mostly white with black or brown or brown and black 
or lemon markings, occasionally they are pure white. In 
weight they are never more than eighteen or twenty pounds. 
He is a hard-bitten animal, strong and muscular and of un- 
flinching courage. 

An English writer, quoted by Rawdon B. Lee in his book 
on terriers, says, the Sealyham terrier, whose fame has 
spread far beyond the boundaries of Pembrokeshire, is mostly 
used for otter hunting. It is a distinct type of terrier, which 
by judicious breeding, the Edwards family succeeded after 
many years of careful mating, in producing a dog with a 
long, strong body and a short leg. The terrier resembles in 
certain features, the animal, whose destruction it was bred 
to accomplish, the otter. 

This terrier received its name from the seat of the Ed- 
wardes, near Haverfordwest, where it is said, it has been in 
existence for nearly a hundred years. 

In America it is still but litthke known although at the 
New York show of 1912 there were four entries, but only 
two of these were present. The breed, however, will become 
more popular no doubt as a club has been organized to foster 
its interests. The club adopted the following standard in 
March, 1912: 


DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD. 


Hrap—The skull slightly domed; and wide between the 
ears. 


Jaw—Powerful and long, with a more punishing jaw than 
the fox terrier. ‘ 


Nose—Black. 
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TEeETH—Level and square, strong, and canines fitting well 
into each other, and long for size of dog. 

Eye:—Set wide apart, round and large of a dark brown 
or hazel color. 


Ears—Medium V drop. 


Neck—Fairly long, thick and muscular, strongly set on 
sloping shoulders. 

Cuest—Broad, deep and well let down between forelegs. 

Bopy—Long and ribs well sprung, hindquarters very 
strong, body very flexible. 

Lecs AND Feetr—Legs short and straight as possible, feet 
round and cat-like, with thick pads. 

StERN—Carried gaily. 

Coat—Long, hard and wiry, inclined to be silky on top 
of head. 


Cotor—Mostly all white, or white with lemon, brown or 
badger-pied markings on head and ears. 

WeicHt—Dogs to weigh from eighteen to twenty pune 
bitches from sixteen to eighteen pounds. 


HeicHt—To measure from eight to twelve inches at the 
shoulder. 


Fau.tts—Eyes, light colored’ or small. Nose, white cherry 
or spotted to a considerable extent with either of these colors. 
Ears, prick, tulip or rose. Color, much black objectionable. 

DIsQUALIFYING Pornts—Mouth much undershot or over- 
shot. . 


THE CAIRN TERRIER. 


The Cairn terrier, another game little dog from the 
“Scotch Country,” is making friends here on this side of the 
Atlantic. He is a dog designed to the work of the fox terrier, 
the Welsh, and in fact, any of the terrier breeds, and being 
built on rugged lines for his inches, he seems to fill the 
role. The Cairn Terrier Club of America is doing much to 
stimulate interest in this breed and at the New York shows of 
1919 and 1920, quite.a nice entry was to be seen. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BOSTON TERRIER. 


The Boston terrier is a real American product, and the 
City of Culture and baked beans, for which he has been 
named, is the place of his nativity. The breed is of very 
recent origin—so recent, in fact, that we all, even those who 
are still young men, remember when the Boston terrier was 
an unknown quantity. 

Less than thirty-five years ago, Mr. Robert C. Hooper, 
of Boston, bought a dog of unknown breeding from William 
O’Brien, also of that city, which became known in pedigrees 
as Hooper’s Judge. The dog was supposed to have been 
imported, but he was nothing more than a half-bred bulldog 
and terrier, or in other words, a pit bull terrier. He was 
a dog that stood well up on leg, was dark brindle in color, 
had a blaze face and weighed about thirty pounds. From this 
dog and an unpedigreed bitch called Gyp, belonging to Mr. 
Edward Burnett, of Southboro, Mass., came the dog known 
as Wells’ Eph. The bitch, Gyp, was more on the bulldog type, 
and Eph resembled his dam; he weighed twenty-eight pounds. 
Eph was bred to Tobin’s Kate, also of unknown breeding, 
and produced Barnard’s Tom. ‘ate was a much smaller 
bitch than any of the others, she weighing only twenty pounds, 
and in color was a light brindle. Barnard’s Tom is consid- 
ered the first pillar of the stud book, and many dogs that are 
winners at the present time trace back to him. 

At this period these’ terriers were all known under the 
name of bull terrier, and in 1878 there were some of them 
shown in the classes for the latter breed. Of course, it was 
quite natural that the round-headed, short-faced, brindled 
dog could not win against the bull terrier in his own classes, 
and as a consequence he was soon crowded out. 

But the new breed continued increasing in numbers, and 
his admirers were clamoring for classes. This was finally 
acceded to, and in the latter eighties the Boston show com- 
mittee provided classes for “Round-headed bull and terriers, 
any color.” The response was beyond expectations, and 
thereafter dogs of this breeding were seen from year to 
year at the Boston shows, always in increasing numbers. 

About 1890 the breeders of this new type of dog organized 
under the name of the “American Bull Terrier Club,” and 
sought admission into the A. K. C. early in 1891. The name 
was enough to exclude them, for it conflicted with the Bull 
Terrier Club of America, but James Watson who was a 
member of the A. K. C. stud book committee at that time, 
suggested that the name of the new club be changed to the 
Boston Terrier Club. This name was finally adopted, but 
the club was not admitted until 1893. 
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While the dogs mentioned previously are conceded to be 
the fountain-heads of the Boston Terrier, a number of im- 
portations are also credited with figuring in its evolution. 
The twelve-pound dog, known as the “Reed dog,’ which was 
a reddish and white brindle, is frequently heard from. Then 
there is the “Perry dog,” a black and white spotted one, which 
is supposed to have come from Scotland, and an English 
black and white dog known as Kellem’s Brick, and finally 
O’Brien’s Ben, a short-backed dog with brindle markings. 

All these latter dogs were much smaller than the dogs of 
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the Hooper’s Judge order, and the promiscuous breeding to- 
gether of this heterogeneous group naturally did not tend to 
produce uniformity of type; consequently, in 1890, the clas- 
sification at Boston was made for dogs over and under 
twenty pounds, and for bitches over and under eighteen 
pounds. 

The types of dogs shown were also very much at variance, 
some favoring the bulldog, while: others were very similar 
to the terrier in appearance. This is very readily understood 
when one considers the very So manner in which the 
dogs were bred together. 

I remember owning a dog as early as 1886 that would at 
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the present time pass off as a Boston terrier of very fair 
quality. At that time, however, there was no recognized 
breed of Boston terrier; in fact, being but fifteen years of 
age, I knew little what was going on in the dog world at 
Boston, and I considered my dog a monstrosity evolved 
through the process of natural selection. He was a short- 
muzzled, rather round-skulled dog, with a prominent eye and 
an erect ear, was brindle in color, with a white blaze, white 
collar and legs, and even possessed that highly prized requisite 
of the Boston of the present day—an extremely short, fine, 
tapering tail. 

This dog was the result of an affaire d’amour between a 
nondescript brindle and white bull bitch, which I owned, 
and an unknown dog, presumably some kind of a terrier. 
At all events, I failed to appreciate my dog “Nails,” as I 
called him, and as I became interested in bird dogs about 
that time, I gave him away—and thus a dog which might 
have posed as a pillar of the Boston terrier division of the 
stud book was lost in oblivion. 

The crop ear, as seen in the Boston of the present day, 
was not always in vogue; at least, there was a division of 
sentiment on the subject among breeders, some favoring 
this type, while many championed the rose ear. 

In 1894 a Boston terrier pedigree was cancelled by the 
American Kennel Club because the sire was a bulldog. The 
registration was offered by Mr. Hook, who was the man 
who passed upon and approved all pedigrees of Bostons 
which were offered for registration by members of his club. 
When asked to explain, he stated in substance that it was 
necessary to resort to the bulldog cross to retain certain 
characteristics of the bulldog; namely, the rose ears, flat 
skull and short, tapering tail. He further asserted that the 
Boston terrier was becoming too strongly terrier. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, the erect crop ear prevailed, and 
as for the tail, there are as many breeders who consider the 
short, kinky or screw-tail the sine qua non of the Boston as 
there are admirers of the short, straight, tapering tail. At 
the present time the consensus of opinion among the votaries 
of this breed is that the Boston should be neither bulldog nor 
terrier in type, but a happy medium. 

The present show classification provides for three weights 
in this breed—from 12 to 17 pounds, 17 and under 22 pounds, 
and 22 to 28 pounds. In the early days of the Boston, a dog 
under fifteen pounds was barred from competition, and the 
heavy-weight dog was considered the more desirable one, for 
it was argued that this was a gentleman’s dog and not a 
lady’s pet. Fashion seems to be changing from year to year, 
however, and every year sees a larger number of the smaller 
dogs, the old-time dog over twenty-two pounds. in weight is 
less in evidence each recurring season. At the present time 
most show clubs provide classes for dogs under twelve 
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pounds, these classes being known as toy Boston terriers. 
Breeding them so small, however, has lost much of the'-type, 
and among these toys, one is apt to find many apple-heads 
and not the flat skulls typical of the breed. 

The Boston terrier sprang into popularity in a remarkably 
short space of time and while we no longer see the abnor- 
mally filled classes at shows which was the case a few years 
ago when the breed was on the high wave of popularity, it 
is safe to say that the Boston has found his place in the 
dog world, and he will ever remain a popular dog, despite 
the fact that many of thém are degenerating to the ladies’ 
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pet varieties. The general characteristics of the breed in the 
way of temperamental qualities seem to remain, however, and 
the Boston is ever an alert, toppy and sprightly little animal 
possessing the terrier qualities with which he was endowed 
originally. The years that have gone by prove that this 
manufactured American breed will remain a staple one and 
his place in canine society is assured. 


Boston TERRIER STANDARD. 
(As approved by the Boston Terrier Club, Inc.) 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The general appearance of the Bos- 
ton terrier should be that of a lively, highly intelligent, 
smooth coated, short headed, compactly built, short tailed, well 
balanced dog of medium stature, of brindle color and evenly 
marked with white. 
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The head should indicate a high degree of intelligence 
and should be in proportion to the size of the dog; the body 
rather short and well knit, the limbs strong and neatly turned ; 
tail short; and no feature be so prominent that the dog ap- 
pears badly proportioned. 

- The dog should convey an impression of determination, 
strength and activity, with style~of a high order; carriage 
easy and graceful. 

A proportionate combination of “Color” and “Ideal Mark- 
ings” is a particularly distinctive feature of a representative 
specimen, and a dog with a preponderance of white on body, 
or without the proper proportion of brindle and white on head, 
should possess sufficient merit otherwise to counteract its 
deficiencies in these respects. 

The ideal “Boston Terrier Expression,’ as indicating “a 
high degree of intelligence,” is also an important character- 
istic of the breed. 

“Color and Markings” and “Expression” should be given 
particular consideration in determining the relative value of 
“General Appearance” to other points. 

SkuLL—Square, flat on top, free from wrinkles; cheeks 
flat; brow abrupt, stop well defined. ' 

Eyres—Wide apart, large and round, dark in color, ex- 
pression alert but kind and intelligent. The eyes should set 
square in the skull, and the outside corners should be on a 
line with the cheeks as viewed from the front. 

Muzzie—Short, square, wide and deep, and in proportion 
to skull; free from wrinkles; shorter in length than in width 
and depth, not exceeding in length approximately one-third 
of length of skull; width and depth carried out well to 
end; the muzzle from stop to end of nose on a line parallel 
to the top of the skull; nose black and wide, with well de- 
fined line between nostrils. The jaws broad and square, with 
short, regular teeth. The chops of good depth but not pendu- 
lous, completely covering the teeth when mouth is closed. 

Ears—Carried erect; small and thin; situated as near 
corners of skull as possible. 

Heap Fautts—Skull “domed” or inclined; furrowed by 
a medial line; skull too long for breadth, or vice versa; stop 
too shallow; brow and skull too slanting. 

Eyes small or sunken; too prominent; light color; show- 
ing too much white or haw. 

Muzzle wedge shaped or lacking depth; down faced; too 
much cut below the eyes; pinched nostrils; protruding teeth; 
weak lower jaw; showing “turn-up.” 

Ears poorly carried or in size out of proportion to head. 

Neck—Of fair length, slightly arched and carrying the 
head gracefully; setting neatly into shoulders. 

Neck Fautts—Ewe-necked; throatiness; short and thick. 

Bopy—Deep with good width of chest; shoulders sloping; 
back short; ribs deep and well sprung, carried well back to 
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loins; loins short and, muscular; rump curving slightly to 
set-on of tail; flank very slightly cut up. The body should 
appear short but not chunky. 

Bopy Fautts—Flat sides; narrow chest; long or slack 
loins; roach back; sway back; too much cut up in flank. 

ErLrows—Standing neither in nor out. 

ForELEGS—Set moderately wide apart and on a line with 
the points of the shoulders; straight in bone and well mus- 
cled; pasterns short and strong. 

HinpLecs—Set true; bent at stifles; 
feet; hocks turning neither in nor out; 
well muscled. 

FeEtT—Round, small and Penick and turned neither in 
nor out; toes well arched. 

Lre AND Freer Fautrs—Loose shoulders or elbows; 
legs too straight at stifles; hocks too prominent; 
pasterns; splay feet. 

Tait—Set on low; short, fine and tapering; straight or 
screw; devoid of fringe or coarse hair, and not carried 
above horizontal. 

Tait Fautrs—A long or gaily carried tail; 
gnarled or curled against body. 

(Note: The preferred tail should not exceed in length 
approximately half the distance from set-on to hock.) 

Cotor—Brindle with white markings. 

IpEAL Marxkincs—White muzzle, even white blaze over 
head, collar, breast, part or whole of forelegs, and hindlegs 
below hocks. 

CoLor AND MARKINGS Fautts—All white; Angee: of white 
markings; preponderance of white on body ; without the 
proper proportion of brindle and white on head; or any 
variations detracting from the general appearance. 

Coat—Short, smooth, bright and fine in texture. 

Coat Fautts—Long or coarse; lacking lustre. 

Wei1cHt—Not exceeding 27 pounds, divided by classes as 
follows: Lightweight, under 17 pounds; middleweight, 17 and 
under 22 pounds; heavyweight, 22 and not exceding 27 pounds. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS—Solid black; black and tan; liver, and 
mouse colors. Docked tail and any artificial means used to 
deceive the judge. 
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THE AIREDALE, TERRIBR: 


The Airedale has been described as the “biggest and best 
terrier,’ and the phrase fits him well, for he is the dog par 
excellence as the all-round companion of the man or the 
woman who enjoys sport outdoors in any form whatsoever, 
whether it is hunting ducks along the marshes, chasing rabbits 
in the fields, destroying “varmints,’ or even fighting the big 
game of the wildernesses of the West. The Airedale terrier 
is equally at home wherever you put him. He can, in addi- 
tion, take to the hunting of feathered upland game like the 
pointer or the setter and he can protect home and children 
as few dogs do. This is what the Airedale was jumbled 
together for, out of various breeds, by the hardy Yorkshire- 
men who are responsible for his existence. 

Not more than forty years ago the Airedale was unknown. 
It this country it was even less, but the sterling qualities of 
this all-round dog so won the hearts of the public that he 
now stands at the head of all dogs in the matter of pop- 
ularity, both as a show dog and as an all-round sporting dog. 

The Airedale was formed by the crossing of the medium- 
sized grizzle and tan terrier common in Yorkshire, and fa- 
mous for his gameness, with the bull terrier, which was also a 
game fighter. The bull terriers used for the purpose were 
no doubt not the pure white terrier as we know him at the 
present time, but a cross, such as the pit bull terrier now is. 
The infusion of this new blood added size to the home prod- 
uct, and as most of the bull terriers used for the purpose 
were on the brindle order in color, they affected the prevail- 
ing grizzle and tan but little. This cross was then bred to 
the otter hound, and from this mixture of blood came a dog 
that was absolutely game, that could be used both as a sport- 
ing dog and as a fighter, a combination of qualities just suited 
to the element of that section of Yorkshire, for he proved 
the ideal poacher’s dog, as he invariably ran mute, and when 
it came to a fight he was ready to tackle anything, irrespective 
of size, that wore fur. From the otter hound, no doubt, 
came the tendency toward heavy ears, and even to this day 
this peculiarity will crop out. But from this breed he also 
inherited his love for water. 

The dog of the present day has an excellent disposition, 
and is thoroughly game to the core; he is not of a quarrel- 
some nature; in fact, he possesses many qualities that endear 
him to his owner. He is a splendid water retriever, his close, 
wiry jacket fitting him peculiarly well for this purpose, and 
on land he makes an all-round sporting dog, for he can be 
used as a big game hunter, as well as be taught to point 
and retrieve upland game birds. I have seen Airedales used 
in the bear pack of J. M. Avent, and they invariably proved 
the most courageous of any of the varied lot that that gentle- 
man used for the purpose. The Airedale is not quarrelsome 
with other dogs, but should any attack him, he will fight to 
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the bitter end, and usually comes out victorious. It is not 
at all improbable that the Airedale will some day take his 
place among the sporting dogs in America, as he can be used 
for so many purposes. 

The first Airedale shown in this country was the dog 
Bruce, which Mr. Mason imported. This was in 1881. Mr. 
Lacy also showed two, but at this time there were no classes 
for this breed, and they were shown as rough-coated terriers. 

From that time until 1897 no dogs of this variety were 
seen in this country, but they were then taken up by Messrs. 
A. De Witt Cochrane, P. Mallorie, J. Hopkinson and several 
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others, and it is surprising how the breed at once came into 
popularity. The exhibit at the last New York show was some- 
thing phenomenal, considering that the breed is one of the 
newest on the benches. But it seems fanciers in this country 
began at once by importing the right sort, and at the present 
time it is doubtful if England can send over dogs that are 
good enough to beat our home-bred products. 

One of the earliest Western breeders of this dog was 
C. P. Hubbard, then of Atlantic, Iowa, but now of Los 
Angeles, California. Unlike many of the Eastern fanciers, 
however, he always kept in mind that the Airedale terrier 
was primarily intended for a sporting and not a show dog and 
bred accordingly. Furthermore, he distributed his young 
stock among men who used them for the big game of the 
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West, and among those who were principally responsible 
for introducing the Airedale among the big game hunters of 
the Rockies, was the noted guide, Steve Elkins, who, to this 
day, swears by the Airedale as a necessary part of any pack 
of big game dogs. I met Mr. Elkins in the state of Washing- 
ton in September, 1919, at which time he had about ten 
Airedale terriers in his pack, and stated also that while the 
Airedale is not so keen on scent, especially when it comes to 
a cold trail, he is indispensable when the quarry is brought 
to bay and it comes to an encounter between the “Varmint” 
and the dogs. 

Bench show breeders—those whose primary object it is 
to breed for show purposes alone and produce the dogs that 
fill present-day conceptions—are probably going to extremes 
in producing long heads, short backs and flat skulls, and 
there is no mistaking the fact that generations of bench 
show breeding is gradually obliterating the gamey instincts 
of the Airedale terrier, for what else is to be expected if 
sire and dam, grand sire and grand dam are kept continu- 
ously in a kennel with no opportunity to exercise their 
natural qualities? These characteristics become latent and in 
time the Airedale terrier will be a show dog only, just as 
many strains of pointers and setters are now good for noth- 
ing but show purposes because their ancestors were never 
allowed to exercise their natural functions in the field. We 
have come to that point in setters and pointers where we 
have bench show dogs of one strain and field or working 
dogs of another. The Airedale is rapidly coming to the 
same pass. Many of our strictly bench show strains have 
been bred so fine that they are not only exaggerated in head 
properties, but they are losing size, bone and substance. Of 
course, the Airdale has not yet gone so far along these lines 
but that any of the bench show strains, if fused with some 
of the known working strains, will produce progeny in which 
the latent characters of their ancestors on the one side may 
be easily revived, hence it behooves breeders not to get too 
far away from the primary object of the Airedale, and if 
the fact is always kept in mind that this terrier is a working 
dog, then we shall be able to produce better and better dogs 
for all-round purposes as time goes on; if, on the other hand, 
we are to be carried away by show points and lose sight of the 
fact that the Airedale is a sporting dog, then we shall just 
as surely make a parlor pet of the Airedale. 

Fortunately, there are many kennels distributed about the 
country which devote their breeding energies to the produc- 
tion of the working dog, and as they distribute their stock 
among sportsmen, it is not likely that the Airedale is likely 
scon to degenerate. The West, the South and the Middle West 
are still breeding Airedales of the working type and produce 


dogs that hold up all the high ideals of the breed in that 
respect. 
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_ It was through C. P. Hubbard that I became interested 
in the working type of Airedale many years ago. Since then 
I have bred a few dogs from time to time and eventually 
the kennels passed into other hands, but they are following 
out the lines as set forth in the early days, and at the present 
time the Hockwell’s Kennels are breeding a type of dog that 
is not only good to look at, but can hold its own in any kind 
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of field work. The principal object is to breed for game- 
ness, which many of the show breeds are losing. After 
gameness, intelligence and size, coat, color and markings are 
given important consideration. Light bone and extremely 
long heads, with their accompanying weak jaws and lack of 
brain capacity, are carefully avoided. The result is, that these 
kennels are annually producing dogs of a type that will not 
only please the average owner in appearance, but which will 
also fill the requirements of the working dogs, and that, 
after all, is what all sportsmen who are interested in the 
Airedale terrier as a useful field companion, should strive for. 
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The following standard has been approved by the Aire- 
dale Terrier Club of America: 


DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Long, with flat skull, not too broad between the 
ears and narrowing slightly to the eyes, free from wrinkle. 
Stop hardly visible and cheeks free from fullness. Jaw deep 
and powerful, well filled up before the eyes, lips tight. Ears 
V-shaped with a side carriage, small, but not out of propor- 
tion to the size of the dog. The nose black, the eyes small 
and dark in color, not prominent, but full of terrier expres- 
sion. The teeth strong and level. 

Necx—Should be of moderate length and thickness, grad- 
ually widening to the shoulders, and free from throatiness. 

SHOULDERS AND CHEStT—Shoulders long and sloping well 
into the back, shoulder blades flat. Chest deep, but not broad. 

Bopy—Back short, strong and straight. Ribs weil sprung. 

HInpQUARTERS—Strong and muscular, with no droop. 
Hocks well let down. : 

Set on high and carried gaily, but not curled over 





the back. 

Lecs AND Fretr—Legs perfectly straight, with plenty of 
bone. Feet small and round, with good depth of pad. 

Coat—Hard and wiry and not so long as to appear ragged; 
it should also be straight and close, covering the dog well all 
over the body and legs. 

CoLtor—The head and ears, with the exception of dark 
markings on each side of the skull, should be tan, the ears 
being of a darker shade than the rest; the legs up to the 
thighs and elbows should also be tan, the body black or dark 
grizzle. 

S1zE—Dogs, 40 to 45 pounds in weight; bitches slightly less. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the club that the size of 
the Airedale terrier as given in the above standard is one of, 
if not the most important characteristics of the breed; all 
judges who shall henceforth adjudicate on the merits of the 
Airedale terrier shall consider undersized specimens severely 
handicapped when competing with dogs of the standard 
weight. 

SCALE OF PoINTs. 
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THE DOBERMAN PINSCHER. 


What the Airedale terrier is to England and America, 
the Doberman Pinscher is to Germany. He is a large, rangy, 
black and tan dog, clean cut from head to stern, and stands 
on stout, muscular legs; every line of his body indicating 
strength and endurance. He is a lively vermin killer and 
while he is very courageous, he is nevertheless a good’ tem- 
pered dog. 

The German name “pinscher,” signifies the same as terrier 
in our language. He gets the prefix “Doberman,” from Herr 
Doberman, of Apolda in Thuringia, who is credited with being 
one of the first to become interested in the breed and he was 
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very energetic in bringing it before the public. It was about 
the year 1860 when this dog began to attract general attention 
in his own country. 

The Doberman pinscher i is said to have originated through 
crosses between the German sheep dog, himself created by 
crossing Siberian wolves on the salt and pepper terriers of 
the continent, back on the latter, and by the continuous 
selection and breeding for generations this very distinctive 
type of terrier was finally created. 

In Germany he is used quite extensively as a police dog, 
and being very intelligent, is easily trained for the purpose. 
He was introduced into America by Mr. Theo. F. Jager in 
1906, who did much to bring this dog into prominence. 
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For a time it seemed that this terrier of Teutonic origin 
would become popular and at New York in 1912, fourteen of 
this breed were-on exhibition, but with the opening of the 
world war this dog, like many others, emanating from 
Germany, met with popular disfavor and now only an occa- 
sional specimen or two are seen on the show benches. 

In height this dog stands from 21 to 24 inches at the 
shoulder and weighs about 45 pounds. His color is a rich 
black and tan. Texture of coat less silky than that of the 
Manchester terrier, but the distribution of color is about the 
same except that a strip of white on the breast is permissible. 

He must be free from coarseness and have a generally 
racy appearance. The head is but slightly domed, rather 
broad in the skull and runs into a fairly well pointed muzzle. 
The cheeks are flat and very muscular. The length of the 
entire head should be from nine to ten inches. The eye is 
dark, medium large and conveys the well-known terrier 
expression. 

The legs are very muscular and straight. Toes close and 
of the cat variety. 

The back is straight and broad, measuring from neck 
to tail about 27 inches. Breast deep and full; ribs well sprung. 

White toes, gray spots on rump and any indication of 
feather on legs are serious drawbacks for bench and breeding. 
The rather rare seal brown, marked with tan and blue gray 
are the same except that they are brown and blue gray where 
the others are black. 

The tail is docked to a length not greater than six inches, 
and bob tails are much appreciated. 

The ears are rigorously cropped, but neither too closely 
nor too pointedly for smartness. 


THE AMERICAN BULL TERRIER OF CANADA. 


In 1914 I judged the bench show of the Canadian Indus- 
trial Exhibition of Canada, and during the progress of my 
work one of the members of the bench show committee 
approached me with a pamphlet in his hand saying: “This 
is the standard of the American bull terrier, which we recog- 
nize in Canada, and as there are about thirty-five of this 
breed on exhibition at this show, I thought perhaps you would 
like to look it over.” To me this was a new breed and 
naturally I was glad to be able to look the standard over, as 
I was called upon to judge a breed of which I had no previ- 
ous knowledge. I soon found, however, that the American 
bull terrier of Canada was very much on a par with our pit 
bull terrier of the States. With this exception, however: 
The Canadians were breeding them along more scientific 
lines; they were producing dogs of a uniform type, and, 
as I later on discovered, there were numerous admirers of 
the breed and many exhibitors at this show. The enthusiasm 
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was so great that on the afternoon that this breed was judged, 
the ringside was crowded with spectators; as a matter of fact, 
the appearance of the ring that afternoon resembled one in 
the States very much, at a time when Bostons are being 
passed upon, for the American bull terrier was to Manitoba 
what the Boston is to the United States and no doubt when 
it comes down to the origin, it would be found that they 
were produced in much the same manner. 

The standard, as will be seen, gives weight considerable 
leeway, although I found the dogs which came before me 
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a very uniform lot, most of them running between twenty-five 
and thirty-five pounds. Color is also indicated as of no 
importance, but most of the dogs that came into the ring 
were a beautiful black or golden brindle. On the whole, 
there was a breedy appearance to this new terrier and he 
appealed to anyone looking for gameness. 

The standard, as adopted by the American Bull Terrier 
Club of Canada, is as follows: 


AMERICAN BULL TERRIER STANDARD. 


Heav—Of medium length, skull flat, widest at the ears. 
Prominent cheeks and forehead free from wrinkle. 
Storp—Well defined. Indenture not too deep. 
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Mvuzz_e—Square and wide as viewed from the front, pre- 
senting a round appearance as viewed from above. Under- 
jaw strong and well defined. 

Lirps—To meet closely and evenly all around, not running 
too far back, with an entire absence of any lippiness. 

TrETH—Strong, clean, sound, meeting evenly. 

Nosr—Black nostrils, wide and open. 

Necx—Slightly arched, tapering from shoulders to head, 
free from any looseness of skin. 

SHOULDERS—Strong, muscular. Shoulder blades wide and 
sloping back. 

Back—Short, strong and muscular. Higher at withers 
than at hips. Slightly arched at loin, which should be well 
developed and slightly tucked. 

Riss—Well sprung, close together, back ribs deep. 

Cuest—Deep from withers to brisket. Wide from front 
to back ribs. Not too broad as viewed facing the dog. 

Tart—Short in comparison to size, set in low, wide where 
it joins the body and tapering to a fine point. Not carried 
over the back. 

Lecs—To have large round bone and strong, straight 
(upward) upright pasterns. Reasonably straight without sem- 
blance of bow. : 

TuicHs—Long. Muscle well developed. Hock straight, 
well let down, turning neither in nor out as viewed from 
behind. 

Feet—Of moderate size, toes of medium length, well 
arched and close together. Pad strong and nails short. 

Gart—Springy and active without roll or pace. 

Coat—Short, close, stiff to the touch and with fine gloss. 

CoLtor—Uniform. Any color permissible. Markings not 
objectionable. 

WericHt—Not important, preferably between 24 and 56 
pounds. 

Eyes—Round. Black color preferred. As seen from the 
front they should be situated low down in the skull. As 
far from the ears as possible, with corners in a line at right 
angles with stop. As wide apart as possible to be within the 
line of cheek as viewed from the front. 

Ears—To be cropped. Straight, of moderate length, and 
should not cause wrinkling of the skin when held erect. 


SCALE oF PoINTs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TOY DOGS. 


THE ITALIAN GREYHOUND. 


HE Italian is a handsome, symmetrical, graceful little 

animal, that deserves a greater popularity than he now 

enjoys. He is not a modern toy, by any means, for 
he is depicted in very old paintings, particularly in those done 
by Italian artists, and one reads of him as a lady’s pet many 
years ago. 

The general impression that this is a very delicate breed 
is erroneous, for he is much more hardy than he is given 
credit for. For some reasons this breed is not popular, 
although he is one of the cleanest, daintiest house dogs that 
one can imagine. 

Dr. F. H. Hoyt, of Sharon, Pa. has been the principal 
exponent of this breed, and at one time maintained quite ex- 
tensive breeding kennels. At the present time he is still 
interested in the breed, but is not breeding them on such 
a large scale. W. L. McConnell, of Newcastle, Pa., is also 
breeding a few, and his entries are usually seen at the shows 
of Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 


DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A miniature English greyhound, 
more slender in all proportions and of ideal elegance and 
grace in shape, symmetry and action. The skull is flat, long 
and very narrow, the muzzle very fine; nose dark. Ears 
rose shaped, falling back and touching behind the head, or 
nearly so. The eyes should be large, bright and full of 
expression. 

Bopy—Neck long and graceful; back cunved and dropping 
at quarters; shoulders sloping. 

The legs should be straight, fine in bone, hocks well let 
down, thighs muscular, hare feet. The tail should be long 
and carried low. Skin fine and supple, hair like satin. The 
color most prized is golden fawn. but all shades of fawn— 
red, mouse, cream and white—are recognized. 

Action—Should be high stepping and free. 

WEIGHT—Two classes, one 8 pounds and under, the other 
over 8 pounds. 

SCALE oF POINTS. 
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THE POMERANIAN. 


There seems to be no doubt that the Pomeranian was 
known as a pet by the Grecian and Roman ladies many years 
ago, although the name that is now applied to this little 
dog is practically a new one. The natives of Pomerania and 
the provinces of Northern Prussia have a dog of this type, 
but he is the larger, more useful~Spitz or Loup-loup, and is 
used in his native country as a sheep dog. The smaller 
specimens were, no doubt, bred for pets, and, by constant 
selection, the diminutive dog of the present day was evolved. 

The Pom. sprang into sudden prominence when the late 
Queen Victoria paid a visit to Florence, and brought back 
with her the dog Marco, who proved to be her favorite pet 
as long as he lived. 

After the queen once introduced the breed into England 
the demand for Poms was something unprecedented, and it 
was not long until they became the popular fad among 
the toy dog fanciers. From England they were soon intro- 
duced into the United States, and now they are as fashionable 
here as on the other side. 


THE POMERANIAN STANDARD. 
(As approved by the Pomeranian Club of America.) 


APPEARANCE—The Pomeranian in build and appearance 
should be a compact, short-coupled dog, well knit in frame. 
His head and face should be fox-like, with small, erect ears 
that appear sensible to every sound. He should exhibit 
great intelligence in his expression, docility in his disposition 
and activity and buoyancy in his deportment. 

Hreap—Somewhat foxy in outline or wedge-shaped, the 
skull being slightly flat (although in the toy varieties the 
skull may be rather rounder), large in proportion to the 
muzzle, which should finish rather fine, and be free from 
lippiness. The teeth should be level, and on no account 
undershot. The head in its profile may exhibit a little stop, 
which, however, must not be too pronounced, and the hair 
on head and face must be smooth or short-coated. 

Eyes—Should be medium in size, rather oblique in shape, 
not set too wide apart, bright and dark in color, showing 
great intelligence and docility of temper. In a white dog, 
black rims around the eyes are preferable. 

Ears—Should be small, and carried perfectly erect or 
pricked, like those of a fox, and, like the head, should be 
covered with soft, short hair. No plucking or trimming is 
allowable. 

Nose—In black, black and tan or white dogs the nose 
should be black; in other colored Pomeranians it may more 
often be brown or liver colored, but in all cases the nose must 
be self, not parti-colored and never white. 
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NECK AND SHOULDERS—The neck, if anything, should be 
rather short, well set in, and, lionlike, covered with a. pro- 
fuse mane and frill of long, straight, glossy hair, sweeping 
from the under jaw and covering the whole of the front part 
of the shoulders and chest as well as flowing on the top part 
of the shoulders. The shoulders must be tolerably clean 
and laid well back. 

Bopy—The back must be short and the body compact, 
being well ribbed up and the barrel well rounded. The 
chest must be fairly deep and not too wide. 

Lecs—The forelegs must be perfectly straight, of medium 
length, not such as would be termed either “leggy” or “low 
on leg,” but in due proportion in length and strength to a 
well-balanced frame, and the forelegs and thighs must be well 
feathered. 

Tait—The tail is a characteristic of the breed, and should 
be well twisted right up from the root tightly over the back, 
or lying flat on the back, slightly to either side, and profusely 
covered with long hair, spreading out and flowing over the 
back. 

Coat—Properly speaking, there should be two coats, an 
under and over coat, the one a soft, fluffy under coat and 
the other a long, perfectly straight and glistening coat, cover-- 
ing the whole of the body, being very abundant round the 
neck and forepart of the shoulders and chest, where it should 
form a frill of long, flowing hair, extending over the shoul- 
ders as previously described. The hindquarters, like those 
of the collie, should be similiarly clad with long hair or 
feathering from the top of the rump to the hocks. The 
hair on the tail must be, as previously described, profuse and 
flowing over the back. 

Cotor—The following colors are admissible: White, black, 
blue, brown, black and tan, fawn, sable, red and parti-colors. 
The whites must be quite free from lemon or any color, and 
the blacks, blues, browns, black and tans and reds free from 
white. A few white hairs in any of the self-colors shall not 
disqualify, but are undesirable. In parti-colored dogs the 
colors should be evenly distributed on the body. Whole 
colored dogs with a white foot or feet, leg or legs, are de- 
cidedly objectionable and should be discouraged and cannot 
compete as whole-colored and parti-colored specimens. In 
mixed classes, i. e., where whole-colored and parti-colored 
Pomeranians compete together the preference should, if in 
other points they are equal, be given to the whole-colored 
specimens. 

N. B—Where classification by weight is made the follow- 
ing scale, passed by the club as the most suitable division, 
should be adopted by show committee: One, not exceeding 
8 pounds (toys) ; 2, exceeding 8 pounds. Where classification 
by color is made the following should be adopted: One, 
black; 2, white; 3, brown; 4, blue; 5, any other color. 
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SCALE OF POINTS. 
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THE SCHIPPERKE, 


Although a native of Belgium, the schipperke may be 
considered a first cousin to the Pomeranian, which, in many 
respects, he greatly resembles, notwithstanding the fact that in 
size he runs somewhat larger. In his native country he is 
called “Spitz,” and, as in the case with the Pom., there are 
two sizes: The large, whose maximum weight is 20 pounds, 
and the small, which must not weigh over 12 pounds. The 
larger dog is considered a useful, general purpose dog in 
Belgium, and they are found quite common there. 

Classes were provided at shows in this country for His 
breed some years ago, but of late they have been discon- 
tinued, as the dog never became popular, and now one only 
sees a specimen or two- occasionally in the miscellaneous 
classes. Frank Dole has been showing Edgewood Science 
for the last year or two, this one being about the best in 
this country at the present time, and is of Mr. Dole’s own 
breeding. 

The schipperke resembles the Pomeranian, particularly in 
head, having the same general foxy appearance. His coat, 
however, is not so dense as the Pom.’s, but he has a well- 
defined mane and frill. In color the dog must be black, and 
should also have dark eyes. His most peculiar char- 
acteristic, however, is his entire absence of tail. Not all the 
puppies are born this way, and, as in the case with the bob- 
tailed sheep dog, only about 10 per cent come with this 
mutilation. Those which are born with their caudal ap- 
pendage intact have the same gouged out when they are 
young puppies. ; 

During the past two or three years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in the schipperke and at all 
the American shows of 1911 and 1912 the clubs not only 
provided classification, but the classes also filled very satis- 
factorily. This does not only apply to the large Eastern fix- 
tures, but to the Middle West shows as well. At the New 
York show of 1912 twenty-seven of this breed were shown, 
the entries coming principally from the kennels of Willard 
G. Aborn, Mrs. George R. Ronsse, the Imna Kennels, Col. 
Thomas Denny, besides from quite a few individual ex- 
hibitors. Mr. Aborn is the leading fancier in the middle 
states, but while his kennels are in Cleveland, Ohio, he shows 
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fearlessly at all the largest Eastern events. At the New 
York show alluded to, he won winners with his very good 
importation, Wicklow Rastus. 

There are two standards for this breed in England, 
one published by the Schipperke Club of England, which was 
adopted by the club in 1890, and the other adopted by the 
St. Hubert Schipperke Club, which is an off-shoot of the 
original club. As the two standards are so similar in all 
their essential points and as breeders cannot go wrong by 
following one or the other, we shall for lack of space, use the 
one adopted by the younger club. 





THE SCHIPPERKE, TOGO. 


STANDARD OF POINTS OF THE ST. HUBERT SCHIPPERKE CLUB. 


(This standard is the same as that used by the Schipperke 
Club of Belgium, the home of the breed.) 

CHARACTER AND GENERAL APPEARANCE—The schipperke is 
an excellent and faithful little watch dog, who does not 
readily make friends with strangers. He is very active, 
always on the alert, and very courageous in defending objects 
left in his charge, but also gentle with children. A charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the breed is their exceeding inquisitive- 
ness and lively interest in everything going on about them, 
their excitement being expressed by sharp barks and a 
bristling mane. They are good game and vermin dogs. 

Cotor—Self-colored; black. 

HeEeap—Foxy. 

Nosre—Small. 

Eyres—Dark brown, small, oval rather than round, neither 
deep set nor prominent, lively and keen. 
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Ears—Quite erect, small, triangular and set on high. Of 
-sufficient substance that they cannot be folded otherwise than 
lengthways, and very mobile. 

TEETH—Very white, strong and quite level. 

Nrecx—Strong, full and carried upright. 

Cuest—Broad and well let down. 

SHOULDERS—Sloping and with easy action. 

Bacx—Straight, but supple. 

Lorns—Broad and powerful. 

ForELEGS—Quite straight, fine and well under the body. 

Freet—Small, round and well knuckled up, nails straight, 
strong and short. 

TuHicis—Powerful, muscular and well, let down. 

Bopy—Short and thickset, ribs well sprung, rather drawn 
up in loin. oer 

Tatt—Absent. 

Coat—Dense and harsh, smooth on the ears, short on 
the head, the front of forelegs, and the hocks, and also rather 
short on the body, but profuse round the neck, commencing 
from behind the ears, forming a mane and a frill on the 
chest. This longer coat loses itself between the forelegs. 
The backs of the thighs are feathered, forming the culotte, 
the fringe that is turned inwards. 

WEIGHT—Maximum for small size, twelve pounds, and 
for the large size, twenty pounds. 

Fautts—A light colored eye. Ears semi-erect, too long 
or rounded. Head narrow, elongated or too short. Coat 
sparse, wayy or silky. Absence of the mane and culotte. 
Coat too long, and white spots. Undershot. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF POINTS. 


Head, nose, eyes and’ teeth: .. 2 ..<.00 aee- 20 
iain mae ane a hascnt glee Litho Sar ater Ae 10 
Neck, shoulders and chest............... 10 
BackzandsloinSey...ndod ee ae eee 5 
Forelegs cir. chaste 3 ee eee 5 
Hitidlegs: 7. actty.sn <a dcee Se ny  ee 5 
Peet 32.5. Cie fe ees nes 5 
Hindquartérs.oe. sa ee eee 10 
Coat:and coloney gan ok oe eee 30 

Ota oO ae tees rea eran 100 


To the above standard were added a few supplementary 
notes by G. R. Krehl, one of the founders of the club. As 


they contain some good advice we append the more important 
of them here. 
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“A lethargic air is detrimental, as the restless ‘tempera- 
ment of the schipperke contributes greatly to the breed’s 
character. When in full coat, the dog should be black en- 
tirely, but when it is changing, the coat will sometimes present 
a rusty appearance. This brown tinge, which under the cir- 
cumstance is natural, must not be confounded with the 
brindled color sometimes found on the badly bred specimens. 
When the self-colored schipperke is ‘off-color’ there is a 
woolly look about the coat. The main (criniéré) and thigh- 
breeching (culotte) are of the greatest importance; the first 
mentioned imparting a leonine aspect to the little schipperkes. 
This mane is composed of long, hard hairs growing through 
the undercoat so abundant and dense as to support them from 
the thick neck—this gives the mane a full appearance. As 
the Belgian standard states, the mane should ‘commence 
behind the ears’ and it should finish a little behind the 
shoulder points. 

(The schipperke i is rare here among the toys, but he 
really belongs to the terrier family.) 


DHE MAGEE SE OLERRIER, 


Notwithstanding the fact that this dog is called a terrier, 
he has none of the attributes that this variety should have. 
The prefix Maltese was given him because the first specimens 
were brought from the Island of Malta. In their native 
country they are called shock dogs. 

The breed became very fashionable a few years ago, but . 
its popularity has already died out. 

The breed is characterized by its long, silky coat, which 
should be free from woolliness or curl, and almost reach 
the ground, its drop ears and its pure white color. In 
weight the dog should not exceed 12 pounds. 


RibePuUG: 


The pug is considered a Dutch institution, although con- 
temporary with the early pugs in Holland, a dog similar in 
every respect was to be found in China. As the Dutch 
were trading in the Orient as early as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, it requires no wide stretch of the imagina- 
tion to conclude that the early traders brought specimens 
of the Chinese pug to Holland, and thus laid the foundation 
for the strain in Europe, since there is no question whatever 
that the pug is not of European origin, as there is not another 
dog on the continent that bears him any resemblance, and 
when he is compared with some of the Chinese breeds— 
notably, the Pekingese—the similarity is very apparent; hence 
we must consider the pug of Asiatic origin. 

The pug is another instance of the mutability of fashion 
in dogs. Only a few years ago the pug was one of the 
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most conspicuous breeds in the toy classes at shows, but now 
the entries are becoming less each year, and, were it not 
for Al. G. Eberhart, who still breeds and shows a few, not 
many would be seen nowadays. There is no reason for 
this, however, except that the toy fancy has set up new idols, 
for there are few easier kept dogs than the pug. His short 
coat makes him peculiarly well fitted for a house dog, and 
his cleanly habits are certainly to.be commended, and, while 
he has been deposed at the present time, the day may come 
when he shall again be taken into favor. In the vicinity 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, there are still a few breeders, besides 
Eberhart, and at the show held in March, 1920, there was 
quite a respectable exhibition of the breed. 


DESCRIPTION. 


SyMMETRY—Decidedly square and cobby. A lean pug and 
a dog with short legs and long body are equally objectionable. 

S1zE AND ConpiTIon—The pug should be multum in parvo, 
but the condensation should be shown by compactness of 
form, well-knit proportions and hardness of developed muscle. 
The weight recommended as being the best is from 12 to 16 
pounds. 

Bopy—-Short and cobby, wide in chest and well ribbed up. 

Lecs—Very strong, straight, of moderate length, and well 
set under. 

Fret—Neither so long as the foot of the hare nor so 
‘round as that of the cat, well split up toes, black nails. 

Muzzte—Short, blunt, square, but not up-faced. 

Heap—Round, massive, but not apple-headed, with no 
indentation of the skull. 

Eyres—Dark in color, very large, bold and prominent, 
globular in shape, soft and lustrous in expression, and, when 
excited, full of fire. 

Ears—Thin, small, soft, like black velvet. There are 
two kinds, the rose and button, preference being given to the 
latter. (The rose ear is not considered the correct thing 
now.—Ep. ) 

Marxincs—Clearly defined. The muzzle or mask, ears, 
moles on cheeks, thumb mark or diamond on forehead and 
back trace should be as black as possible. 

Mask—The mask should be black. The more intense and 
well defined it is the better. 

WRINKLES—Large and deep. 

Trace—A black line extending from occiput to tail. 

Tait—Curled tightly over the hip. The double curl is 
perfection, 

Coat—Fine, smooth, soft and glossy; neither hard nor 
woolly. 
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Co_or—Silver fawn, apricot fawn or black. The fawn 
colors should be decided, to make contrast complete between 
the color and trace on back. In the blacks the color should 
be dense and free from rust. 


SCALE OF PorntTs. 


Syiile vane eee racl JO ReBodyemeern noc air: 10 
Sizemeue.. aes a aes OM LESS tee UH Per nt pe Pheer 5 
Conditionea: eon rere OCP acc ner Meester Rat ec 5 
13 (ee TS ee eee Pee ie eee His) ted REN] IOs igs Rite ee a Wet 5 
INN112. 7 Ceres tee) hort rs Dee T ACO AR Arie cinch eee AP en 5 
ean Sum Eye ere oon Ogee COU rey te ato tien TEENS 5 
ES VES Meter Rene ei stares arenes OS™ Coloticawreyaterecs ns inet e 5 
IWhais kolieesy fawn 5 ee Dem Sanha yee ey, tna erie cae 5 
Wirin iclésu ate cee ea ge 5 Sans 

Thotalhe. sei aoe ee 100 


THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER. 


This variety of toy terrier dates back some sixty-odd 
years, when the breed is supposed to have been formed by 
the crossing of a long-coated black-and-tan terrier and a 
drop-eared bitch on the Skye order and blue in color, but 
there is no doubt that there were other crosses also that 
assisted in its formation. 

Formerly dogs of this breeding were frequently shown 
as Scotch terriers, but the Scotch terrier was not the dog 
then that he is at the present time, however, but the non- 
descript type as seen at that period in Yorkshire. The York- 
shire was called by this name because it was in that district 
that they were improved or rather bred down to the present 
diminutive, silky-coated dog that he now is. 

Coat, of course, is the main consideration in the breeding 
of the Yorkshire, and color is next. The hair shoffld be 
long and straight, hanging down on each side, with a part in 
the middle extending from the nose to the end of the tail. 
There should be no trace of woolliness. The color a bright 
steel blue, extending from the back of the head to the root 
of the tail, and should not be mingled with fawn, light or 
dark hairs. The hair on the head should be very long on 
the muzzle and deep rich tan in color, that on the center of 
the head should be a bright golden tan, under the chin the 
hair should be long and about the same color as on the top 
of the head. On the sides of the head it should be long and 
slightly darker than on the center of the head, especially 
about the ear roots. On the legs the hair should be a rich 
golden tan. The tail is cut to medium length; shading of hair 
on same a darker blue than on the body. Mouth, perfectly 
level; teeth strong. The ears are V-shaped and carried 
semi-erect, color deep tan. There are two classes as to 


weight, under 5 pounds and over 5 and under 12 pounds. 
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SCALE OF POINTS. 


Symmetry and general appearance....... 20 
Quality and quantity of coat on head..... 15 
Quality and quantity of coat on back....., 15 
AN Gm a wir de mia ahe hig nies eee OS Ra 15 
Head sn-3JSe.S ahi ence: = Sees oor 10 
TEV@S) 5 ion alain ds AAO Ae ea eee 5 
Moti thin te. aise scanams 3 si iS ots eat ee 90 
1 eh Ce Pee ty as Coe pe Seen OH Miah die BAI 5 
Begs and feet chun tee eee es 5 
Tt creo, Ar tor aes neath ea ae ee eee 5 
Lotal- ae Nahas os oe ie eee 100 


THE GRIFFON BRUXELLOIS. 


The griffon Bruxellois, or Brussels griffon, as he is called 
in England, and should be in this country, is the toy dog 
of Belgium. From all appearances he is of terrier extrac- 
tion, as he has all the characteristics of that variety. 

This breed was not introduced into England until about 
1895, and soon became quite popular, particularly when the 
club fostering this breed was organized. In this country the 
breed never became popular, although a few are usually 
shown at New York and some of the other Eastern shows. 


THE GRIFFON (BRUXELLOIS) STANDARD. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A lady’s pet dog, intelligent, robust, 
of compact appearance, reminding one of a cob, and cap- 
tivating the attention by a quasi-human expression. 

Heap—Large and rounded, covered with rather coarse 
hair, rough, somewhat longer round the eyes, nose and cheeks. 

Eaf&S—Semi-erect when not clipped, erect when clipped. 

Eyres—Very large; black or nearly black; eyelashes long 
and black; eyelids often edged with black; evebrows fur- 
nished with hair, leaving the eye perfectly uncovered. 

Nose—Always black, short, surrounded with hair; con- 
verging upwards and going to meet those that surround 
the eye; the break in the nose well pronounced. 

Lirps—Edged with black, furnished with a mustache; a 
little black in the mustache is not a fault. 

Cuin—Prominent without showing the teeth, and fur- 
nished with a small beard. 

Cuest—Rather wide and deep. 

Lecs—As straight as possible, of medium length. 

Tam.—Upwards, and, cut to the two-thirds. 

Cotor—In the griffon Bruxellois, red; in the griffon Belges, 
preferably black and tan, but also gray or fawn; in the Petit 
Brabancon, red and tan. 
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Texture or Coat—Harsh and wiry, irregular, rather long 
‘and’ thick. In the Brabancon it is smooth and short. 
* WeEIGHT—Small dogs, males and females, 6 pounds max- 
‘imum. Big dogs, 9 pounds maximum. Large bitches, 10 
pounds. 
Fautts—Pale eyes, silky tuft on head, brown toe nails, 
showing teeth. 
DISQUALIFICATIONS—Brown nose, white marks, “fongue 
protruding. 





THE BLENHEIM SPANIEL, CH. ROLLO. 


ENGLISH TOY SPANIELS. 


English toy spaniels are divided by color into four va- 
rieties: The King Charles, or black-and-tan; the Prince 
Charles, or tri-color; the Ruby, or red, and the Blenheim, or 
orange-and-white. 

The black-and-tan was so named because he was supposed 
to have been the favorite of Charles of England, but, while 
that monarch was an ardent admirer of the small spaniel, there 
is no authority to substantiate the claim that it was the black- 
and-tan variety which he favored. All the paintings that are 
in’ existence of the king and his favorites portray them 
with one or more spaniels, and there are a great number of 
these pictures to be found. The pictures represent liver-and- 
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white or black-and-white dogs, none being represented in 
black-and-tan. From this Watson and several earlier writers 
draw the conclusion that the spaniels of Charles II could 
not have been black-and-tan. These paintings were por- 
traits, however, and the artist was more concerned in depict- 
ing the person than the dogs, the latter being added for 
effect, and not with any idea of representing the dogs of the 
period to the minutest detail. Hence, it is more than likely 
that the artist portrayed them in colors best suited to the 
general scope of the painting, and, therefore, too much store 
cannot be set on the Van Dyck paintings as evidence of the 
breed and color of dogs that were the favorites of the “Merry 
Monarch.” 

The breeding of toy spaniels was taken up by the fanciers 
in and about London, and to these must be attributed the 
great changes that were made in the breed. Through the 
usual process of selection along the lines desired, the toy 
spaniel gradually became domed in head and reduced in 
length of muzzle. The tri-color and the ruby also appeared, 
but it was not until about 1878 or 1879 that the black-white- 
and-tan variety became known as the Prince Charles spaniel. 
This was when Miss Violet Cameron, the actress, owned a 
very good tri-color, called Conrad. The dog became the rage 
in London, and for a. time many fanciers sought the tri- 
colors. It was about this time that the name was changed 
to Prince Charles. In this country, however, the various 
varieties have only been known by their color distinction. 

The Blenheim, as is well known, is the dog fostered and 
reared by the Duke of Marlborough. This dog, however, 
was known during the first duke’s time as a sporting spaniel, 
but they were invariably red and white, as they are at the 
present time. The story of the spaniel which followed the 
Duke of Marlborough throughout the entire day on the field 
upon which the battle of Blenheim was fought, and which 
is supposed to have been the original Blenheim spaniel, has 
been told so frequently that it is not necessary to repeat it in 
detail here. 

Like the King Charles, the Blenheim was developed by 
London fanciers. The different varieties have been interbred 
to such an extent that they are now practically considered 
the same except in a few points which are mentioned in 
the standard, and it is nothing unusual to get some of the 
four colors in one litter. 

The Toy Spaniel Club of America has adopted the 
ptanatd drawn up by Mr. George Raper, which we quote 
1ere. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Heap—Very large and pronounced in comparison to size. 
Skull high, well domed and as large and full over the eyes 
as possible. Temples very high. Stop very deep and well 
defined. Face abnormally short. Nose retroussé—i. e., 
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well laid back. Eyes large, lustrous and bold and very wide 
apart. Muzzle well turned up, square, broad and deep. Ears 
very long, set low down and heavily feathered. 

Bopy—Short, deep, compact and rather cobby. 

Coat—Very long, dense, soft and silky, and as straight ~ 
as possible. A soft wave allowed, but not curly. The legs, 
chest, belly, thigh, ears and tail should be profusely feathered. 

TaiLt-Cut to about four inches and carried, gaily. 

Cotor—King Charles, Black and Tan—Should be rich, 
glossy black, with bright mahogany tan markings. 

Prince Charles, Tri-color—Should be tri-color, white 
ground, with black patches, solid black ears and face mark- 
ings; also rich tan shadings on face, spots over eyes, lining 
of ears, tail, etc. , 

Ruby—Should be self-colored, as the name denotes. That 
is, solid ruby in a deep, rich shade. 

Blenheim, or Orange and White—Should be pearly white 
ground, with deep red ruby markings on face and body. 
Evenly marked with ruby around both eyes. Generally even 
markings on body. The ears must be ruby. A thumb mark 
or “Blenheim spot” placed on top and center of skull is 
highly prized. 

S1zE—The most desirable size for toy spaniels. is from 
8 to 12 pounds. 


BLACK AND TAN, TRI-COLOR OR RED SPANIEL. 
ScALE oF’ Pornts. 


Symmetry, condition and size............ 20 
EVA ME Ae ah tee eee ate orate eee ence 15 
Stopper ce thas Ono ie eee eae ona 5 
Mitiz 2 erence eee ee te cs ee anaes ea 10 
i Dy. 1s hah acest Pet apt eee 10 
MEE tS beer ck fs Reh cE or ee RR 15 
Coatrandateanlenincn a ae tie ten cree 15 
(Colon eee ern er eee Metre ote 10 ~ 
TO tallae rete Ree tat er ec 100 


For the Blenheim deduct 5 points from eyes and 5 from 
the ears and make color and markings 10 and add “Spot 5.” 
The English standard takes 5 points from symmetry, etc., 
in place of from eyes. 


THE JAPANESE SPANIEL. 


The Japanese spaniel is one of the few foreign dogs that 
obtained a foothold in America before it was known in 
England. Commodore Perry was presented with four of 
these dogs by the Emperor of Japan when he visited that 
country in 1854. Two of these dogs were given to Mr. 
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Perry for the President of the United States. His own pair 
he gave to Admiral Stirling, of the British navy, for the 
Queen of England, and the two intended for the President 
died en route home. Two others, however, were brought 
over on another ship, which the commodore presented to his 
daughter, Mrs. August Belmont. What became of this. pair 
is unknown, other than that they were received in the Bel- 
mont home, where they were. kept for some time, but. it is 
practically. certain that no puppies were ever reared from 
them. = 

‘During the. period of the early dogs shows in America, 
the Japanese spaniel was seen in greater numbers on the 
benches than the English, variety, but later on there was a lull 
in its popularity, and for a time they were quite scarce, though 
of; late there has been a revival, and at the present time they 
are quite the thing. 


The following is the. standard of the Japanese Club of 
America: 

Heap—The head should be large, with a very edad skull, 
and high dome, the neck short and moderately thick. 


Eyves—Dark, large and lustrous, rather prominent set 
wide apart. 

Muzzie—Must be very strong and wide, very short from 
eyes to nose, the upper and lower jaws should be slightly 
upturned so as to meet, teeth not to show. 


Nose—Very short muzzle, the end of the nose proper 
should be wide, with open. nostrils, and the color of the 
dog’s markings—i. e., black in black marked dogs, red or 
oe flesh color in lemon marked, flesh in solid’ color white 
ogs. 

Ears—Should be very small, V-shaped, widnepert and 
set high on head and carried slightly forward, well feathered. 


Bopy—Very compact and squarely built, a short back and 
rather wide chest of a generally. cobby shape, the body and 
legs should form a square—i. e., the length of the body should 
be its hejght.  - : 

Lecs—The bone should be fine and give an appearance 
of being well feathered. 

'; Fert—Cat-like,’ stnall and feathered’. The ‘tufts should 
not increase the width of foot, but only the length. 


Tait—This must be well twisted to either right or left 
from root and carried up over back and flow on opposite 
side; it should be profusely covered with long hair (ring or 
plume tails not desirable). 

Coat—Must be profuse, silky in texture; should be abso- 
lutely free from wave’or curl, but not too flat, but-have-a 
tendency to ‘stand:.out, especially at neck and frill, so as to 
give a’ thick mane or ruffled with profuse feathering on thigh 
and tail;.gives a*very:showy appearance. 
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Cotor—The most preferred are parti-colored black and 
white, and lemon and white. There are also solid black, the 
latter very scarce, the ground color pure pearl white, and 
the other colors in large, evenly distributed patches over body, 
ears and cheeks; a prominent white blaze thumb-mark on 
dome very desirable. 


SizE—Ranges from the tiny sleeve dog, two pounds in 
weight, to the more ordinary dog weighing from six to twenty 
pounds, the smaller size preferred, but not to be valued higher 
than type. Classes should be divided under seven pounds and 
over seven pounds. 





THE PEKINGESE SPANIEL, TY TOU. 


_ Disposirion—They are all that could be desired—active, 
intelligent, quick to learn and very affectionate; they make 
a most desirable pet. 

DISQUALIFYING Pornrs—Tri-color, flat and sunken dome, 
moon eyes. 


SCALE oF POINTS, 


Freatlgandeneckmer mits LIES V CS een oe cat oor bean Oat 10 
Par Sone ces ee pe el ee Muzzle andnose: mi-a...1. 15 
BOG siento tras mee er eee Sean Gen CCaaeinia Se MG 
pail eer ede eee a TSC Oats On dantan KS mre areca 15 
SWE icin hc PERSE ne 10 ---- 
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THE PEKINGESE SPANIEL. 


There is a rough-coated dog, hailing from China, very 
similar in appearance to the Chinese pug, with the exception 
of the coat, which is known in this country as the Pekingese 
spaniel. It is not a spaniel, however, for there is nothing 
about this dog to suggest the latter variety, and in England 
it is simply called the Pekingese dog, which is no doubt more 
correct. The breed is given classification in this country 
under the spaniel name, however, and it is therefore proper 
that we call him that until the correct name is adopted. 

This breed was known in England as early as 1860, but not 
to any great extent, though of late years it has been becoming 
more numerous. At the taking of Pekin the last time, quite 
a number of these dogs were obtained, which found their 
way to this country and England. 


DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A quaint and intelligent dog. 

Heap—Massive. Skull broad, wide between the eyes, 
wide and flat between the ears; face wrinkled. 

Muzz_e—Deep, broad, square and very short; not un- 
derhung or pointed; stop deep. 

Nose—Black, broad and very short and flat. 

Jaws—The lower jaw not turned up like the Japanese 
spaniel. 

Eyres—Large, round, dark and lustrous, very prominent 
and set wide apart. 

Ears—Covered with long, silky hair, not set too high on 
the head, heart-shaped; leather never long enough to come 
below the muzzle. 

Bopy—Heavy in front; chest broad, falling away lighter 
behind; lion-like; not too long in body. 

Lrecs—Heavy and short, with as much bone as possible; 
well out at elbows and feathered. 

Fret—Long, flat and turned outwards, covered with long 
hair, which should increase their length, but not their breadth; 
should stand well up on toes and not on ankles. 


Tait—Carried right in a curl over the back, as in the 
Japanese spaniel, and should be profusely feathered, so as 
to give the appearance of a plume over the dog’s back. 

Coat—Mane profuse, extending below the shoulder-blades, 
forcing ruff or frill round front of neck. The coat like that 
of the collie, double, a long, straight outer coat and a dense, 
thick inner one. Feather on thighs, legs, tail and toes long 
and profuse. 

Cotors—Red fawn, sable, brindle or black. Black marks 
and “spectacles” around the eyes, with fine lines to ears are 
desirable. White and parti-color. 
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HEIGHT AT SHOULDER—Any size but the small ones are to 
be desired. 

WeiIcHT—Divided by weight from ten to twenty-eight 
pounds, and under ten pounds. 


SCALE oF PorNntTs. 


Federer lites cose Gr 8 Br Ses Bae te se, cater Rea ant 5 
Silo} te pone oR Berea SA Zar Ome CCE eae aie ee 5 
INT I77 OR re ee een ty Ogee allan cnee ss MPN no OK ort 10 
IH V.OSra..cmnr tte os: Lee. bleereee Oo Coatrand! teatheringye cn s- 15 
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THE TOY BLACK AND TAN TERRIER. 


Although the toy black and tan terrier never attained and 
is not likely to attain the popularity that is accorded some of 
the other toy breeds, he is a dog which will have a certain 
amount of votaries from year to year and the classes will 
fill about the same as the seasons go by, for this breed is an 
old one and is likely to remain in favor for all time to come 
irrespective of the fact that some breeds will come and others 
go, for the dictates in canine fashions will never affect the 
little black and tan toy terrier. 

This dog is the same to all intents and purposes, in gen- 
eral conformation, as his larger brother, the Manchester 
terrier, at least to be a perfect specimen he should be so; 
he should in other words be a handsome, diminutive edition 
of the larger dog and the same standard in everything else but 
size is to be applied to him. One of the great difficulties 
with the toy black and tans is to breed them down to the 
required size—under eight pounds—and still retain type. Many 
of the dogs as seen at this day have lost the terrier type 
entirely and are now mere apple-headed diminutive mon- 
strosities, especially those which are bred as small as three, 
four and five pounds, as most of them are seen these days. 
We do not mean to imply, however, that all breeders have 
lost sight of terrier type in their efforts to breed small 
specimens; on the other hand, we are pleased to say that there 
are several kennels who are very successful in this respect and 
their dogs usually win when they are shown under a judge 
who insists on type. At the Chicago show of 1912 the Kay 
Ess Kennels, of La Porte, Ind., and the Campbell Kennels, 
of Chicago, both showed dogs of the right type. The first- 
named won winners in the dog classes with a very good little 
dog, called Kay Ess Bell Boy, while the Campbell Kennels 
were equally successful with their well-known bitch, Camp- 
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bell’s May Bee. The latter has been shown fearlessly at all 
the most important shows and when she came under a judge 
who knows the breed she was never beaten. 

For a technical description and scale of points, the reader 
is referred to the chapter containing a description of the 
larger variety of black and tan, om Manchester terrier. 


THE TOY POODLE: 


Among the small breeds of dogs, the toy poodle is con- 
ceded to be one of the most intelligent as well as affectionate, 
and no doubt it is very much due to this that this breed has 
retained a constant popularity. It is said that the breed 
originated in Germany and is an off-shoot of the large poodle 
and possibly the Irish water spaniel. 

As per the dictum of the Toy Poodle Club and the sanc- 
tion of the American Kennel Club, the toy poodle must be 
under ten pounds in weight. 


. Tue Toy Poopte STANDARD. - 
Heap—Should be long, straight and fine, not too broad 
between the eyes, with a slight peak at the back. 


Muzzre—Long, not snipy, and beautifully tapered under- 
jaw; teeth level, lips black and not showing lippiness. 


Ears—Long and broad, dropping close to the head. 


Eyes—Almond-shaped, black or dark brown if brunette, 
blue or light brown if blonde; this where the coat is white 
or lemon; in other colors the eyes generally follow the color 
of the coat. 

Cuest—Full; deep-ribbed; loins slender, back short, 
slightly curved; tail should not be carried over the hip. 

Lres—Straight and well formed, feet round, with toes 
well arched, pads thick and hard. Should stand well up on 
his toes. 

Coat—Is curly; of a wiry texture. 


In action is quick, proud and graceful. 


SCALE OF POINTS. 


General appearance and movement....... 15 
‘Head pand: Garsiancanar tik teen aan ae 15) 
Neck wand tshouldensnssex a acewaeere eee lO 
Bodyaabackeandiutatl canpaccs=ie ine en 25 
Colopecoathandmtexcttteme ane ae tee eee 15 
Legs) and teetian > oat, eae ere eee 10 
Bones musclevand conditionesse aes 10 

Total hatte ee ee eee 100 
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THE CHIHUAHUA. 


The Chihuahua is but little known outside of America, as 
this breed is a native of Chihtahua, one of the largest states 
of Mexico, bordering on the state of Texas. It is one of the 
most diminutive of breeds, and by many it is believed to 
have been in the early days wild and to have inhabited the 
dense forest land of Northern Mexico. Some claim that 
these little dogs were as expert as a squirrel in climbing 
trees, and were also adepts at burrowing. He is a remarkably 
game little dog and is very exclusive in his affections. He is 
perhaps the smallest of the canine family, some very good 
specimens may be so small as ‘to stand with all fours in the 
palm of one’s hand, and not weigh more than twenty-three 
ounces, while other specimens turn the scales at four pounds. 
Their legs are very slender and their toenails very long and 
strong, as in the wild specimens this was very serviceable 
to them in making. their homes, as they lived. in, holes in 
the ground. Apart from their size the most striking pecu- 
liarity and. feature is the head, which is round, and from 
which projects a very short and. pointed nose and large 
standing ears, and also a‘peculiar skull formation, found ‘only 
in this race. In color they vary somewhat in shade, reddish 
black and fawn; hair short, fine and thick. _Thé name is 
pronounced she-wa-wa. cai Speke 


PART II. 
THE MANAGEMENT AND CARE OF DOGS. 


CHAPTER I. 
KENNELS. 


O those who would keep dogs for pleasure or profit, 

we would say, study their habits and requirements 

thoroughly if you wish to derive these benefits from 
their keeping. j 

Among the lower animals none is so nearUike man in its 
habits as the dog, none responds so sympathetically to our - 
moods; therefore, he should be treated accordingly. 

In the management of the dog, two things should always 
be kept in view; the first is his origin: from wild ancestors; 
the second, the tremendous changes which he has undergone 
since his association with man. The first is particularly ap- 
plicable to his diet and manner of feeding; the last to his 
temperament, which in many respects is akin to man. The 
first thing to be considered in the keeping of a dog is his 
housing, for much depends upon his every-day environment in 
the development of his character. A dog kept in a dark, 
damp, poorly ventilated kennel, isolated from the association 
of man, will not thrive, for such surroundings not only affect 
him physically, but they are also a detriment to his mental 
development. 

With the exception of toy dogs, it is not advisable to 
give them sleeping quarters in the house, even where only 
one dog is kept, and in the case of toys, we scarcely think 
it is just the groper thing to allow them to mgke their per- 
manent abode indoors, and it is best that they should have a 
place where they can retire and romp as they please, gt least 
a few hours each day. Where more than one dog is kept it is 
out of the question to think of giving them sleeping quarters 
in the house. 

A cheap way to provide a kennel for one dog is to pro- 
cure an empty kerosene barrel. The remains of the oil which 
may adhere to the inside of the bafrel can be easily removed 
by placing a little straw or a few handfuls of shavings in the 
barrel and igniting them. After the oil begins burning, turn 
the barrel over, with the open end to the ground, which will 
quickly smother the flames, and the inside of the barrel will 
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be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. The barrel may then 
be placed in a shed or under a tree out of the direct rays of 
the sun, but facing the south, and a most comfortable kennel 
is thus secured if the proper bedding, such as straw or shav- 
ings, is used. I have seen as high as twenty to twenty-five 
dogs domiciled in this way in the South, in one kennel yard, 
where they lived very contentedly the year round. 

I used this same plan for housing from twenty-five to 
thirty pointers when I was engaged in breeding them a few 
years ago. I did not use the kerosene barrel in all instances, 
but instead had constructed a number of individual kennels 
with removable roofs, so that the interior of the boxes could 
be easily cleaned. Two yards were provided about forty feet 
square, one for dogs and the other for bitches, around which 
a fence of wire netting was constructed to the height of seven 
féet. To prevent the dogs from digging out under the 
fence a trench eighteen inches in depth was dug all around 
the fences, which was filled with bowlders, covered with 
earth and tightly packed down, and we never had any trouble 
with dogs digging out. 

The kennels. were placed under trees facing to the south 
on ground that was somewhat elevated from the other part of 
the kennel yard. This dried off quickly, no matter how heavy 
the rain, and the dogs were always dry and comfortable. In 
cold weather pieces of old carpet or burlap were hung in front 
of the openings, which prevented the cold from vénetrating 
to a great extent, but allowed the dog’ to pass in and out 
freely. In very inclement weather we made use of a barn, 
which was tightly weather-boarded, the inside walls of which 
were covered with tar paper to keep out draughts. This 
building was equipped with four windows, three feet square, 
hung on hinges on the lower side, so that they opened from 
the top and supplied the light and ventilation. The interior 
of the buildiug was arranged in compartments, the dimensions 
of which were six feet by seven; in each compartment, 
a sleeping box across the width of it, eight inches from the 
floor, was placed. When this sleeping box was wel] filled with 
clean oats” straw it made the most comfortable kind of winter 
quarters for two dogs to the compartment, this being the 
manner in which they were kenneled in the coldest winter 
weather. The floor was of boards, tightly fitted together, and 
in, the compartments it was made of double thickness with 
tar paper between. The entire interior of the building was 
whitewashed and the floors in the compartment were covered 
with pine sawdust, which was changed daily. Where a build- 
ing is permanently occupied there is no question but that a 
concrete floor is the most hygienic as well as the most durable. 
Some kennels use linoleum as a floor covering, and while this 
may be the less expensive when the first cost is considered, 
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in the end the concrete would no doubt prove the most 
economical. 

This building of ours was never heated artificially, not 
even in extremely cold weather; the dogs were always hardy, 
and we attribute much of our success in raising puppies to the 
Spartan manner in which they were brought up. Of course, 
if a bitch was due to whelp in bitter cold weather, a com- 
fortable place was arranged for her in the cook-house, which 
was in.a separate building, and which was warm at all times, 
but as soon as the puppies were a few weeks old, they were 
placed in the, regular. kennel building with their dams:, 


This building was only used in summer for bitches, about 
to whelp, and one compartment was arranged for puppies 
that had been weaned. This opened out into a yard amply 
large to give them plenty of room to play and romp. Sickness 
was almost.an unknown quantity, for the manner of keeping 
our dogs was very much on the nature method, of which 
I shall speak later ‘on. 


_ The above describes a kennel which can be arranged at a 
very trifling cost. The same plan can be elaborated to an 
unlimited extent, and it all depends on the purse and the 
amount that the kennel owner wishes to invest in his kennel 
surroundings. _We know. of many kennels) upon which 
thousands of dollars have been spent, fitted up with steam 
heat, incandescent lights, hot and cold water, and in fact all 
the modern conveniences of the home..° These are all very 
well and add much to the comforts of the kennel manager, 
and there is no, question but surtoqundings have, in. a meastire, 
an influence upon the dogs, but when it comes to the question 
of artificial] heat, we cannot say that we advocate this, for it 
has a tendency 'té make the dogs tender and susceptible to 
sudden changes in temperature, which are bound to occur ‘at 
times, ‘no matter how caréful the furnace ‘is watched ; further- 
more, should the dog be exposed, he will mot be so likely to 
escape the effects of the same’ as the hardier raised dog no 
doubt will. ‘Therefore, unless you’ are breeding very delicate 
toy dogs, eschew artificial heat. 


There are a number of “Don’ts” that should be remem- 
bered in arranging a kennel, the principal ones being: Don’t 
build your kennel on low, moist ground, but select a high, 
well-drained spot; don’t select sandy soil, as this has a 
tendency to breed fleas;*don’t allow your kennel to: become 
moist or damp inside; don’t allow it to be draughty ; have 
plenty. of, ventilation, but have your windows and air-ducts 
so arranged so.as not to place the dogs in sp direct current 
of the-air. | xa . 
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FEEDING. 


When the question, what constitutes the best diet for a 
dog, is considered, the fact that must never be lost sight of 
that he was a strictly carnivorous animal in his natural state, 
and while domestication and association with man have, to a 
certain extent, altered his condition and his nature, he never- 
theless possesses the teeth and the digestive organs of the 
carnivora, hence meat should be the basis of his diet. How- 
ever, much depends on the breed of the dog and under what 
conditions he is living, therefore, common sense must be the 
guide in determining in just what proportions the various 
foodstuffs should be used. 

Dogs that are hunted regularly or have abundant exercise 
require more flesh food than the small toy dog whose daily 
exercise is very limited. Then again, the food should be 
regulated according to the season very much as in the human 
family. One article of diet may be very wholesome in the 
winter, while in summer it must be discarded entirely. This is 
particularly true of oat and corn meal when fed to dogs. 
Both are very heating and if fed continuously are apt to 
bring on eczema and other skin troubles on this account; 
no diet, however good, should be used without change. 


Milk is the natural food of all young mammals and contains 
in a certain degree all the elements of a perfect food, but 
it would scarcely do as an exclusive diet for grown animals, 
although a meal of porridge and milk makes a very desirable 
light feed by way of variation. 

Vegetables, such as carrots, beets, cabbage, cauliflower, 
onions, etc., are also desirable, not as an exclusive food, but 
as a tonic, and it is advisable to use them in connection with 
the regular diet, but they must be well cooked, for the di- 
gestive organs of the dog are almost as sensitive in this re- 
spect as those of man. It must be remembered, however, 
that the dog cannot be fed on vegetables exclusively, for, as 
in man, to eat enough vegetables to appease the appetite and 
gain enough nutriment to sustain sufficient strength for his 
daily work, it would require such a quantity that it would be 
sure to bring on indigestion and other stomach troubles on 
account of the unusual strain placed upon the digestive organs. 

While raw meat is without a doubt a wholesome diet, 
there is some danger of feeding it on account of the liability 
of introducing parasites into the system, but when good, lean, 
fresh beef can be obtained it is a good thing to feed at least 
twice a week, and oftener if the dog is hunted regularly. 
Some kennel men advocate the feeding of raw liver, as it acts 
on the bowels, but to this we cannot agree. It is true the 
liver is a laxative to a certain extent, but this is on account 
of its very indigestibility. Beef liver, paunches, hearts, etc., 
if well cooked, may be fed occasionally, but this should by 
no means be a permanent diet. 
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The various dog biscuits that are on the market make a 
very good diet, particularly when used as a change, and 
among the many advertised there are a few that contain all 
the necessary ingredients for a permanent diet; the only ob- 
jection to feeding them exclusively is the expense, but they are 
little trouble to use, as they may.be fed dry or broken up in 
meat broth, milk or even plain water. I have observed dogs 
that were fed on some of the brands of regularly advertised 
biscuits exclusively were always in the best of health and 
condition with coats that were in particularly fine form. 

Where but one or two dogs are kept, ordinary table 
scraps are as satisfactory a diet as any other, but care should 
to taken that the dogs do not get too much pastry or highly 
spiced foods; and furthermore, they should not be fed too 
frequently, which is oftener the cause of disorders in dogs 
than any other; but on this I shall touch later. 

Where a large kennel of dogs is maintained, the most satis- 
factory manner of feeding is to arrange with a butcher for 
as many beef heads as are necessary to prepare the required 
food. These should be cooked thoroughly in a large kettle, 
after which the bones should be removed and also the greater 
part of the grease; into the liquor now containing the 
shredded meat alone a cereal of some kind should be stirred 
and cooked. Cornmeal, oatmeal or wheat meal may be used; 
the kind of meal should be varied according to the season of 
the year and the condition of the dogs. Three or four times 
a week it is also advisable to add vegetables to the soup; as 
before stated, carrots, beets, cabbage, cauliflower, and occa- 
sionally a few onions may be used. Another variation is to 
use stale bread in place of the meal. 

Some are of the opinion that no vegetables that grow 
underground should be fed the dog. This, however, is more 
theory than actual experience. With the exception of potatoes, 
which contain few nutritive qualities, all others are beneficial, 
but it might be well to repeat, that the underground veg- 
etables must be well cooked. 

When any of the various meals are used it is best, after 
they have been cooked in the broth about fifteen minutes, to 
place the pasty substance, as it is when it becomes cold, into 

‘pans and bake it thoroughly; this will keep for quite a time, 
and may be broken up and fed to the dogs as required, either 
dry or with broth poured over it. 

Some dog owners believe that when any of the cereals, 
such as corn or oat meal, are cooked until they come to a 
boil, they are sufficiently digestible for dogs. This is not the 
case, however, and the food generally passes through the 
intestines in the same form it was eaten. Unless cereals are 
pte at least several hours they should be baked, as before 
stated. ; 

Bones may be given to dogs occasionally; it is good for 
their teeth and gums, and particularly so for puppies. It 
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should be understood, however, that no bones of poultry or 
game should be given them, for they are brittle and easily 
broken, and slivers of these may get into the intestines and 
cause death, or at. least very serious trouble. 

Great difference of opinion is heard relative to the fre- 
quency of feeding dogs. Many kennel owners feed but once 
a day, and that in the evening; while others feed night and 
morning. There are still others who take the humane side 
and think that the dog, like the man, should have his three 
meals daily. This theory, however, is not a logical one as 
applied to the dog. 

Overfeeding is the cause of more ills in a dog’s life than 
anything else, and it is therefore better to err in feeding too 
little than too much, by giving your dog but one meal a day. 
The dog’s stomach is larger in proportion to his size than 
man’s, hence man would suffer the inconvenience of over- 
eating much more readily than the dog. While one meal a 
day is all that is necessary to keep a dog in good health and 
condition, it certainly seems more humanitarian to feed him 
twice. When the writer was breeding dogs both methods were 
tried; no difference was noticed in the effect on the dogs, 
but the plan of giving a very light feed in the morning and 
a heavy meal in the evening was adopted on the grounds of 
its being more humane. 

It must be understood also, that in speaking of the feeding 
problem these remarks only refer to grown dogs. Puppies 
under six months must be fed not less than three times a day, 
and very young puppies—those that have just been weaned— 
every few hours. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that all pans out of which 
the dogs eat should be kept scrupulously clean. As soon 
as the dog is finished eating, whether he eats all the food 
placed before him or not, the pan should be removed and he 
should see nothing of it again until the next meal time. 

Water should be easy of access at all hours of the day, 
particularly in summer, for it is surprising what an amount 
of water a dog will drink in hot weather. 


EXERCISE, GROOMING AND WASHING. 


The dog, belonging to the carnivora, still retains much 
of the activity which this group possesses in its natural state. 
This is particularly true of such breeds as pointers, setters 
and hounds. They should accordingly be given such occupa- 
tion—and occupation is exercise—as is most natural to their 
requirements. Dogs require more exercise than most other 
domestic animals to develop them both physically and psych- 
ically, and therefore we cannot disregard those tendencies 
which he has inherited from earliest times. He should be 
given every opportunity not only to walk, but to romp freely 
at least two hours each day, and if more can be given him, 
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all the better. Nothing tends so much to keep a dog in 
health and condition as to be allowed to have his daily run 
in the fields and woods, and to deprive sporting dogs of 
this is enough to change the dog’s entire character. Even 
though a dog may have a fairly large yard to exercise in, 
this is not enough. He must have a change; he must see new 
things; otherwise he will not thrive as he should, and more 
than that, it is well known a dog will not take the amount of 
exercise that is necessary for him in the yard where he must 
pass the whole or the better part of his time. 


Every kennel of sporting dogs should be so situated that 
the dogs may have free access to unlimited acreage, where 
they can be turned loose at least once a day, and better still, 
twice a day. For the smaller varieties and the non-sporting 
breeds it is not essential to have so much room, but is must 
not be thought that they do. not need exercise outside of their 
kennel yards, for they do. They are just as susceptible to 
change as their sporting brethren, and must have it if their 
mental and physical characteristics are to be taken into 
consideration. 


The best time to give the dogs their daily exercise is before 
meals. Some breeders insist that the best time to turn them 
out is after the evening meal, but it is not common sense to 
give a dog violent exercise after a full meal, for at this time 
the dog’s energy should be in his digestive system, and not 
diverted to his muscles, and it should not be forgotten that 
nearly one-fourth of all the blood of the entire body is 
distributed to the muscular system, with a corresponding di- 
vision of nervous energy. 


Grooming its as essential for the dog as the horse, although 
its importance seems to be overlooked by many kennel men. 
When a horse is brought into the stable after a workout he 
is always rubbed down carefully, but how many treat their 
dogs in like manner? Grooming implies friction to the skin, 
with appropriate implements, such as brushes, combs, chamois, 
etc., according to the kind of dog and the quality of coat he 
possesses. Keeping the coat free from dust, dirt and grime 
will keep the coat and skin in excellent condition. Show 
dogs should have at least half hour a day of brushing and 
hand rubbing, if it is desired that they acquire and maintain 
that soft, satiny sheen which shows the dog to such advantage 
in the ring. The daily rubbing not only frees the coat. from 
dirt, dandruff and dead hair, but quickens the functions of 
the sebaceous glands so that the hair will be oiled by the 
natural process, and causes a distribution. of blood to all 
parts of the skin. 


While grooming is to be recommended as part of the daily 
routine, it is scarcely proper to wash the dog unless it is 
absolutely necessary to remove dirt that cannot be rubbed off: 
Then, of course, before showing it is always well to have the 
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dog look as clean and bright as it is possible to show him. 
Too much washing has a ents ency to make the coat harsh, 
as the soap used will invariably take the oil out of the hair. 
Further than that, there is always danger of the dog catch- 
ing cold. Hencé, when the dog must be washed, every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent this. 

Before placing the dog in the water wet his head with cold 
water, and have the room in which the washing is done free 
from draughts and at a temperature of at, least 65° Fahr. 
Use water of a temperature in keeping with the season of the 
year.’ After the dirt is removed use clean water just a trifle 
colder for‘rinsing. Be sure that every particle of soap is 
removed from the dog’s hair, and, as soon as he is rinsed, 
dry by rubbing briskly with drying cloths, and use quite a bit 
of frictiom and hand kneading. This hand kneading will soon 
have the blood flowing properly, and at the same time is a 
stimulent to the muscles. As soon as the animal is thoroughly 
dry, give him a brisk run, but keep him moving during the 
entire time he is out. 

It is better not to wash the dog just before or after feed- 
ing, but he may be given a few handfuls after he has been 
hand-rubbed and before he is taken out for the run. After 
he is returned to the kennel he should be kept eut of draughts 
for several hours at least. ; 
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CHAPTER II. 
BREEDING PROBLEMS. 


F the old aphorism, “like begets like,’ were always true, 

then the science of breeding would be reduced to a very 

simple physiological function, and the improvement of all 
domestic animals could be rapidly accomplished by follow- 
ing the one rule of breeding to the best, but unfortunately 
there are other principles that must be taken into considera- 
tion besides the perfect physical and psychical qualities of 
the sire and dam. While it is essential to breed to the best 
by making the most careful selections, it does not follow that 
the offspring is going to be an improvement or even the 
equal of their sire and dam. On the other hand, they may pos- 
sess characters that were entirely negative in their immediate 
ancestors, but, perhaps, were prevalent in the grandparents or 
great-grandparents, or, perhaps, in even. still remoter 
ancestors. . 

The law of ancestral heredity was expounded by Sir 
Francis Galton and amplified by Pearson. Succinctly stated, 
this law endeavors to prove mathematically the fraction of 
direct inheritance, that is, the similarity of the offspring to its 
various ancestors. From his observations, Galton deduces 
that the visible dominant characters of the offspring corre- 
spond, an the average, with those of its various ancestors 
about as follows: 

From the immediate parents, 50%. 

From the grandparents, 25%. 

From the great-grand parents, 12.5%. 

From the great-grand grandparents, 6.25%. 

Earlier ancestors in proportion until the figures are carried 
to infinity, thus accounting for the total. heritage. Of course, 
this theory is far from infallible, although the experiments 
which Galton made with basset hounds proved very con- 
clusively that there was much truth in it. The hounds that 
he used were those bred and reared by Sir Everett Millais, 
who originated the strain and kept it pure for years. The 
colors were mostly lemon and white and some were marked 
with black, in addition, which were known in the experiments 
as tri-colors. The observations included 816 hounds of known 
color which were descended from parents of known color; 
in 567 cases the colors of the grandparents were also known 
and in 188 cases the colors were known for three generations 
back. Assigning fractional values to parents, grandparents, 
etc., and calculating what the descendants should be under 
this law of ancestral heredity, Galton estimated that 180 
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would be the correct number. As a matter of fact, 181 dogs 
of the tri-color markings resulted, which coincides remarkably 
well with his prediction. 

In reference to this law as expounded by Galton, Prof. 
Eugene Davenport, in his “Principles of Breeding,’ says: 
“All things considered, the fraction 14 seems to be fairly well 
established as to the ratio of intensity with which, on the 
average, characters are transmitted at the several matings in 
bisexual reproduction; and if this be so, the law, as stated 
by Galton, may be accepted as substantially correct, especially 
when we recall the, fact that this (44x14x/4x1/16 to infinity) 
is the only infinite series whose ratio is one-half and that will 
add up to unity, thus accounting for a full heritage.” 

Peatson’s method of treating the same problem is more 
complete. He arrives at a somewhat more general result, 
but substantially agrees with Galton. He begins with the 
question of bi-parental inheritance but extends results ob- 
tained until he accounts for the total heritage from each gen- 
eration of back ancestry, by taking into account the variability 
of all the generations represented, consequently Pearson’s 
method is the more complete. 

In dog breeding, however, we cannot take theories entirely 
for granted, and, in order to carry on operations successfully, 
it is necessary to know as much as possible about the back 
history of the breed in which one is interested. All breeders 
are perfectly cognizant of the fact that inheritance is not lim- 
ited to external characters of the immediate parent and it must 
not be forgotten that every individual represented in a ped- 
igree is capable of transmitting all the characters of the race 
to which it belongs. A character may be dormant for many 
generations only to reappear again at the most unexpected 
times, therefore, when weaknesses are known the breeder 
can regulate his operations to guard against their reappear- 
ance, for appear they will no matter how long they have lain 
dormant. 

The Mendal law evolved by the monk, Gregor Mendal, ir 
1865, through a series of experiments with common garden 
peas, proves among other things the contrasting characters in 
the parents of cross-breds. His studies convinced him that 
certain characters of one parent would appear in the hybrids 
of the first.generation to the exclusion of the contrasting 
characters of the other parent. The former he called domi- 
nant, the latter recessive. We all know what results we obtain 
by crossing two breeds of dogs, as for instance pointers and 
setters. The resulting litter of such a cross may all look 
like the pointer side of the pedigree or all like the setter. As 
a general rule, however, there are as many of one kind as 
the other and many a dropper has come before the public 
which in appearance was a pure setter or a pure pointer. 
Breed any of these droppers back to a pure pointer or setter 
and the short haired dog of the dropper litter is just as likely 
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as not to sire puppies with all of the setter characteristics, 
temperamentally as well as physically. Along such lines as 
these Gregor Mendal, with his experiments in peas, proved 
some interesting color statistics and figured down to a nicety 
just what colors would appear in his hybrid offspring. 

The great forces in breeding are heredity, evolution and 
atavism or reversion. These I shall discuss briefly before 
proceeding further. 


HEREDITY. 


Heredity is a subject that is of greatest importance in 
the breeding of all domestic animals. Numerous works have 
been written upon it. Much is theoretical speculation; con- 
siderable is' founded upon actual experience, but the fact 
remains, it is an interesting study to the breeder of dogs 
as it is to the breeder of horses, swine, cattle, sheep or poultry. 
Because of the limitations of this book it is impossible to go 
into the subject as profusely as I should like, as it is neces- 
sary to make sacrifices to brevity, hence I shall touch but 
briefly on the various points. To the student, however, wish- 
ing to make a more thorough investigation, I would suggest 
an examination of the extended bibliography pertaining to 
every phase of animal breeding which may be found in any 
first-class library. 

Animals in their native state breed so near alike that there 
is little or no variation, hence all characters found in one 
generation are likely to occur in the succeeding one, unless 
climate, environment and other conditions may have inter- 
vened in the meantime to produce a change. But even then 
the variatrons would be so light that they would scarcely 
be noticeable, unless the changed conditions extended over a 
period of a great many years. Then, of course, these varia- 
tions would not be due to inheritance, but to the changed 
conditions, as cited. 

No doubt, if we had never begun to breed animals and 
‘plants under domestication, the saying that “like begets like” 
would not have been thought of, for this fact is self-evident 
in wild animals or plants. In domesticated animals, however, 
it is different. Here, through the process of artificial selections, 
animals are mated which produce varying results. New char- 
acters are: constantly arising which tend to be -inherited, 
sometimes only temporarily, at others in a most pé€rsistent 
manner. 

Any quality that is handed down from generation to gen- 
eration is called a fixed character. Thus the instinct of point- 
ing in pointers and setters is more or less a fixed character, 
for it has been bred in these varieties for generations, and 
puppies generally acquire the habit of pointing through natural 
causes. Sometimes the instinct may be more or less latent, 


but in most cases it can be developed if the puppy is properly 
handled. . ; 


; 
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In breeding dogs as in breeding any other animals, it is 
always well to study the pedigrees of the individuals that are 
to be mated, as this is the only way breeding can be done suc- 
cessfully. Two dogs may be selected, each individually 
possessing the qualities which, by combination, should produce 
the desired result. The individuals selected may be a de- 
parture from. the family type, and, as a consequence, the 
progeny will more than likely inherit characters that are 
fixed family traits, and not reach the perfection which, from 
the appearance of sire and dam, one would reasonably expect. 
To illustrate this: Some years ago I owned a very handsome 
lemon and white pointer bitch, square in muzzle, well de- 
fined stop, good skull and nicely carried ear. Her sire was not 
nearly so perfect in these respects, and her dam was what 
might be termed decidedly snipy in nose. This bitch was 
the only one of the litter that was lemon and white, but 
also the only one that was perfect in head. The others all 
resembled the dam in appearance. I selected a dog to breed 
to her which was as good in head as she, and liver and white 
in color. I knew nothing definite about the ancestors of the 
dog except that his sire and dam were liver and white, and 
that on paper the pedigree looked good. The result of this 
union was a litter of five puppies, with not one in the lot that 
had a head resembling its dam, although all five of them were 
liver and white in color. This proved that the good head 
was not a fixed character in the family of the dam, and that 
the color of the four grandparents, which was liver and white, 
was prepotent enough to be transmitted. Consequently, this 
color was more or less a fixed character, while lemon and 
white and the perfect head were variations. Thus numerous 
cases might be cited of a like nature, which all tend to prove 
that pedigrees should be studied carefully, if any degree of 
certainty is to be attained in the breeding of animals. Even 
the semi-barbarous Arabs hundreds of years ago were led by 
theoretical notions to keep pedigrees of their horses, and it is 
shown by the results that they have reaped the reward of 
their breeding operations in evolving a perfect horse. 

Many other things must be taken into considera- 
tion when the laws of inheritance are studied. For in- 
stance, environment and habits have much to do with 
inherited qualities in the progeny. This is particularly 
noticeable in the case of bird dogs. If these animals are 
bred from generation to generation for the show bench 
alone, the progeny are likely to lose the trait of pointing 
altogether, or, at least, it may become latent. in some 
generations, though there is no reason to doubt that the 
character could soon be revived by breeding accordingly, 
and particularly by giving the progeny their regular work, 
for it has become so intensely fixed that it would require 
years to breed out. 
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There is no question but that dogs which are hunted 
regularly will produce better working puppies than those 
used only occasionally in the field, and the better broken 
a dog is and the more experience he has had afield, the 
more likely he is to transmit the predisposition to natural 
hunting instincts. The theory of Prof. Redfield along 
these lines, which he terms dynamic heredity, is a logical 
one., His belief is that the older and more experienced 
sire and dam are, provided no signs of weakness or senil- 
ity have yet appeared, the more likely they are to have 
intelligent progeny, for, in the case of bird dogs, a dog 
with four seasons’ work naturally has more experience 
than the dog with only one. Hence the puppies should 
profit by the experience and education of sire and dam, 
and should accordingly acquire their field education much 
more readily than the offspring of untrained sires and 
dams. 

I believe any quality or character can be bred either in 
or out in a given time in any domestic animal, or even 
man. Thus, it would be possible to produce a race of 
artists or musicians, if selections along the proper lines 
were made from generation to generation. On the other 
hand, it would be just as.easy to produce a race of crimi- 
nals, if selections were made with this end in view. We 
all know that kleptomania, dipsomania, and kindred vices 
or diseases are hereditary, and statistics show that the 
children of habitual criminals usually develop the same 
traits of their ancestors at a very early age. Hence to 
breed a race of criminals would be a comparatively easy, 
if not a very laudable, undertaking. 


As to structures mutilated by injury or design these 
are inherited occasionally, though not to any degree of 
certainty. Godron, in volume I., page 299, of his “De 
l’Espece,” states that different races of men have from 
time immemorial knocked out their upper incisors, cut off 
joints of their fingers, made holes of immense _ size 
through the lobes of their ears or through their nostrils, 
but no case could be found where these mutilations were 
inherited. On the other hand, Blumenbach (Philosophical 
Magazine, volume 4, page 5), speaking of circumcision, 
which has been practiced among the Jews for so many 
thousands of years, says that male children are frequently 
born in Germany in a condition rendering circumcision 
difficult, so that the name is given them signifying “born 
circumcised.” These children, according to tenets of the 
Jewish faith, are considered the special favorites of Je- 
hovah. The foregoing cases may be isolated ones, upon 
which no theory can be based, but Dr. Brown-Sequard, in 
volume X., page 297, of the proceedings of the Royal So- 
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ciety, mentions a large list of very positive cases, the most 
remarkable being: Appearance of epilepsy in animals 
born of parents having been rendered epileptic by injury 
to the spinal cord. Absence of two toes out of three of 
the hind leg, and sometimes of the three, in animals who 
had eaten up their hind leg toes, which had become anaes- 
thetic from a section of the sciatic nerve alone, or of that 
nerve and also of the crural. Sometimes, instead of com- 
plete absence of the toes only a part of one or two or 
three was missing in the young, although in the parent 
not only the toes, but the whole foot was absent (partly 
eaten off, partly destroyed by inflammation, ulceration or 
gangrene). Change in the shape of the ears of animals 
born of parents in which such a change was the effect of 
the cervical sympathetic nerve. 


A case is also known where a cow lost one of her 
horns from an accident, with consequent suppuration, and 
she produced three calves in succession all minus the 
horn on the same side of the head. We all know that in 
the old English sheep dog and the schipperke at least 10 
per cent of the puppies are born tailless, simply because 
it has been the custom to gouge the tails out of all speci- 
mens of this breed. This is not a very large percentage 
to be born with the mutilation, it is true, but, as both 
breeds are of comparatively recent origin, the peculiarity 
is likely to increase with time. 

Another very interesting phase of heredity is that cer- ~ 
tain characters will appear in the progeny at about the 
same age that they were observed in the parents. For 
instance, some bird dogs will acquire the pointing habit 
much earlier than others. When the habits and peculiari- 
ties of the dog’s ancestors are investigated it will usually 
be found that the trait of pointing early is a family char- 
acteristic. 

I have known the progeny of some strains of pointers 
and setters which at nine or ten months old scarcely ever 
Showed any of the qualities that were later on developed 
in them. In fact, they showed such little promise at what 
might be called the try-out age for derby prospects that it 
was considered a useless expenditure of time and money 
to continue their training. When a few months older, 
however, a wonderful reversal of form appeared, and they 
usually turned out remafkably well. Upon making in- 
quiries it was found that this was a family characteristic 
in these strains. 

Many other instances of the potency of inheritance 
might be shown, but those cited will no doubt answer the 
purpose, 
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EVOLUTION. 


Evolution is the direct antithesis of heredity, in that 
it is constantly effecting changes in the physical and psy- 
chical composition of animal organisms, as well as varia- 
tions in vegetable existences. As previously explained, all 
fixed characters that are present in the ancestors may be 
expected to appear in the progeny. This is due to heredi- 
ty. Evolution is the other element, or the one producing 
variation. Therefore, heredity and evolution are con- 
stantly working against each other. 


All the phenomena of evolution are effects of me- 
chanical laws manifested by the elements that enter into 
the composition of existences, or, as Herbert Spencer 
phrases it, “arrangements, or re-distributions, on a new 
plan, of matter and movement.” 


Without going into a prolix dissertation on the theory 
of evolution, we have only to glance about us at the ani- 
mals and plants under domestication to observe what 
changes evolution has brought about, for these, without a 


doubt, show a much greater variation than those in their 
wild state. 


Notwithstanding heredity, the great master, which re- 
peatedly brought forth fixed characters in pigeons, it was 
possible to evolve dozens of new varieties, so many, in 
fact, that a number of scientists, until very recent years, 
doubted that they were all descended from a common 
ancestor, the rock dove (Columba Livia), but, on the other 
hand, were firmly convinced that the many varieties were 
mostly all due to distinct species. 


Changed habits, also, have much to do with variation. 
This is very noticeable in the leg bones of the domes- 
ticated duck, which are heavier than those of the wild 
duck, and the wing bones are smaller, this because the 
domestic duck walks more and flies less. 


Perhaps in dogs we see the most startling examples of 
variation. Thus we have the diminutive toy spaniel, with 
its globular skull and almost total absence of nose, 
evolved from a dog that was very much on the type of 
the cocker of the present day. Again, we have the bull- 
dog and the greyhound, so opposite in structural appear- 
ance; also, the St. Bernard and the tiny Pomeranian, and 
so on through the whole category of the dog world; 
which all tends to prove that, notwithstanding the strong 
forces of heredity, evolution and variation are also very 
important factors in the science of breeding. 


® 
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Atavism is a form of inheritance that has always been 
considered by biologists as a very important phase in the 
art of breeding. The term is derived from the word 
“atavus,” an ancestor. In German it is known by the 
very definite terms, “riickschlag” or “ritckschritt,” which, 
translated into everyday English, means “reversion” or 
“throwing back.” 

When a child resembles either grandparent, it is not 
considered particularly remarkable; but, if the resemblance 
traces back to some remote ancestor, then it is more than 
probable that our attention would be arrested. This, then, 
is the principle of atavism—the resemblance of the 
progeny to ancestors farther back than the parents. 


The causes of atavism are varied. Generally, however, 
it is due to an outcross in the pedigree at some earlier 
time. The more violent the outcross, the more positive 
the reversion is likely to be. When two distinct races 
are crossed, the tendency to revert in later generations to 
one or the other of the original parents is strong. In 
crossing two varieties of dogs it is usually found that in 
the litter of the first cross part of. the progeny will re- 
semble one parent and part the other, although some will 
naturally be a combination of both parent forms. For 
instance, a pointer and setter are bred together. The 
progeny of such a cross may result in some resembling 
the setter to such an extent that it would be difficult to 
distinguish them from pure bred setters, or, the opposite 
may be the case, and the majority of the litter may re- 
semble the pointer. To illustrate still further, if one of 
the litter resembling the setter were selected and bred 
back to a pure-bred setter, the progeny might result in a 
reversion to the pointer cross, and a great part of the 
litter might have every appearance of the pointer. Of 
course, the extent of this phenomenon would depend very 
largely on the prepotency of the pointer blood, which, if 
very prepotent, would not only be likely to occur in the 
next generation after the first cross, but in many succeed- 
ing ones. It has long been notorious that hybrids, or 
mongrels, after having once become fairly well mixed in 
type, often revert to one or both parent forms after an 
interval of eight, ten, or even more, generations. 


This strong tendency in crossed breeds to revert has 
given rise to endless discussions as to how many genera- 
tions after a single cross, either with a distinct cross or 
merely with an inferior animal, the breed may be con- 
sidered pure and free from all: danger of reversion. No 
one supposes less than three, but in most cases it re- 
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quires seven or eight. In the chapter on the greyhound, 
I spoke of the bulldog cross made by Lord Orford, which 
required eight generations to obliterate. In cases of this 
kind, much depends upon the prepotency of sire and dam. 
One parent, having the power of more prepotent trans- 
mission than the other, is more than likely to stamp his 
family characteristics upon the progeny to a greater ex- 
tent than the weaker one. 

Darwin cites an instance of reversion to a remote cross 
in the case of a pointer bitch which produced seven pup- 
pies, four of which were blue and white. This is such an 
unusual color in pointers that she was thought to have 
played false with one of the greyhounds, and the whole 
litter, with the exception of one dog puppy,.was con- 
demned. Two years afterward a friend of the owner saw 
the young pointer, and declared that it was the image of 
his old pointer bitch Sappho, the only blue and white 
pointer of pure descent that he had ever seen. This led 
to close inquiry, and it proved that the young pointer was 
a great-great-grandson of Sappho, so that, according to 
the common expression, he had one-sixteenth of her blood 
in his veins. 

Cases of variation in color during the transition from 
early life to a later period are also frequently noticed in 
many animals. Darwin says: “For instance, I crossed 
several white hens with a black cock, and many of the 
chickens during the first year were perfectly white, but 
acquired during the second year black feathers. On the 
other hand, some of the chickens which were at first black 
became during the second year piebald with white.” Ac- 
cording to Girou, calves produced from a red cow by a 
black bull are not rarely born red and subsequently be- 
came black. In another place Darwin speaks of a dog 
which he owned, as follows: “I possess a dog, the daugh- 
ter of a white terrier, by a fox-colored bulldog. As a 
puppy she was quite white, but when about six months old 
a black spot appeared on her nose and brown spots on her 
ears. When a little older she was badly wounded on the 
back, and the hair which grew on the cicatrix was of a 
brown color, evidently derived from the father.” 

The change in color from puppyhood to maturity is 
noticeable in quite a number of breeds of dogs. Dalma- 
tians are usually born pure white, and do not acquire their 
markings until about six months of age, and all breeders 
of Airedales know that the puppies of this variety when 
whelped are in nearly all cases solid black, only acquiring 
their tan markings as they grow older. 

The tendency to reversion among animals in their feral 
state, no doubt, exists to a,certain extent, but as the 
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various species remain pure, the causes for reversion are 
not so prevalent, hence it is not so common as in animals 
under domestication. 

Many other phenomena in connection with the subject 
of atavism might be cited, but we must necessarily pass 
over the less important in a work of this restricted nature. 


CORRELATION. 


The basis upon which the principle of correlation is 
founded is that a variation in one part of the body can- 
not be accomplished without a change or modification in 
other parts of the organism. It is one of the laws of 
nature that there should be a careful balance of all organs 
of the body. In other words, one part must correspond 
with the other. 

This is so throughout the animal kingdom, and, it will 
be observed by experiments in breeding, that if one part 
of the organism is changed through selection, either by 
man or through nature, other parts will be unavoidably 
modified. 

Compare, for instance, the mastiff and the greyhound. 
The latter would certainly be a monstrosity with the head 
of the former. The parts would not correspond, and it 
would be contrary to all laws of nature. All parts of an 
organism should be so regulated that there be no incon- 
gruity, and that the animal is constructed for the purpose 
it is intended. Animals in their feral state, and most do- 
mesticated animals, demonstrate that this law is an effec- 
tive one. Herbivorous animals have highly developed 
face bones, which nature has developed at the expense of 
brain room, for all animals of this family have very slight- 
ly developed cerebral cavities; as much, however, as their 
habits require of them. In man it is just the opposite, as 
the face bones are comparatively small, while those coy- 
ering the brain are large. 

In the breeding of animals under domestication man 
has in some instances apparently overcome this law 
through the process of artificial selection, but wherever 
this has been the case it was at the expense of some other 
part. The modern bulldog is an instance of highly de- 
veloped head and foreparts, while the hindquarters are 
unusually small in comparison. 

Toy spaniel breeders, by constant selection for the 
short nose, have succeeded in producing the character 
sought, but at the same time that the abnormally large 
globular skull was evolved, there appeared an entire 
change in the structure of the jaw bones. According to 
bench show standards, pointers and setters should have 
9 
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long, square muzzles and comparatively narrow skulls. 
This has been obtained by the lengthening of the nasal 
and adjoining bones and a consequent modification of the 
brain capacity.. The bench show standards may be cor- 
rect as far as beauty is concetned, but it is difficult to 
conceive how a bird dog, whose brain power should be 
enhanced to the highest degree, is being benefited by the 
square muzzle at the expense of brain room. 


INFLUENCE OF A PREVIOUS SIRE. 


The influence of a previous sire, or the question 
whether or not the first impregnation of the female has 
any influence on the progeny of subsequent sires, has been 
discussed pro and con for a number of years, and is still 
a very much disputed question, as many scientists are ar- 
rayed on both sides of it. Many breeders of dogs who 
have had a wide experience assert that it does, and quick- 
ly discard a bitch that has made a mesalliance with a dog 
of a different variety. 

From what experience I have had in breeding I am 
inclined to believe that a previous sire does not affect the 
later progeny of a bitch when bred back to her own kind, 
but the cases I have in view are of pointer bitches which 
were served by setters. Three instances of this kind came 
under my notice during the period of my breeding opera- 
tions, and not in one of the subsequent litters was there 
any evidence of a previous sire’s influence, although I am 
not prepared to say what the result would have been had 
the bitches been served by dogs diametrically opposed in 
physical and temperamental characteristics. 


PRE-NATAL IMPRESSIONS. 


Biologists of the present day have done much to dispel 
the hitherto widespread belief that impressions made upon 
the mind of the mother during the period of gestation will 
influence the ultra-uterine development of the young, and 
thus cause birth-marks, abnormalities, peculiarities in 
structure, color, ete. This belief was founded to a great 
degree upon the Biblical support given it in that Jacob is 
cited as being the founder of a great theory in breeding. 
According to the Bible story, it will be remembered that 
inasmuch as he was to receive certain colored sheep from 
the flocks of his father-in-law, Laban, he set about to 
breed for the desired colors, and, with this end in view, 
placed various colored rods in his fields among the flocks 
in order to influence or cause impressions upon the minds 
of the females, and thus obtain what colors he desired 
among the young of the flock. According to the Bible 
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story, his plan brought wonderful results, but breeders 
since the days of Jacob have never been able to obtain 
the same success. 

Birthmarks are generally due to inflammation of the 
uterus, and the deformities of certain parts of the off- 
spring resembling the same parts in the lower animals are 
nothing more than the results of arrested foetal develop- 
ment caused by mechanical pressure from the ligaments 
of the uterus or the umbilical cord. 

The habitual mental condition of the mother while 
carrying her young has, it is generally conceded, an in- 
fluence upon the fluids nourishing the embryo, but it can 
scarcely be said that this should be regarded as a direct 
mental impression upon the foetus or its development. 
Therefore, the theory must be taken for what it is worth. 


IN-BREEDING AND CROSS-BREEDING. 


The evil effects of in-breeding have been discussed so 
much that many breeders, and the public at large, have 
begun to look upon it with greater aversion than is really 
necessary. Occasional in-breeding is absolutely necessary 
under some circumstances, but it requires nice discrimina- 
tion to determine just to what extent it may be practiced. 

The good effects of in-breeding are uniformity of type, 
smoothness of finish and retention of character. These 
qualities can be attained in this way much more readily 
than otherwise. The evils require more time to detect, 
but when in-breeding is long continued, it usually results 
in weakened constitution, susceptibility to disease, im- 
potency, loss of stamina and size. 

Breeders of wide experience maintain that in-breeding 
may be practiced without fear of evil results for two or 
three generations, provided sire is bred to daughter, or 
mother to son, for in these cases the sire or dam only 
crosses with one-half of his or her own blood, and the 
advantages so gained outweigh the slight loss of constitu- 
tion and vigor. 

The crossing of brother and sister is known as in-and- 
in-breeding, and, as the blood is identically the same on 
both sides, it follows that evil results will appear much 
more quickly. When two closely related individuals are 
brought up and exposed to different conditions of life, the 
results of such a mating will generally prove much more 
satisfactory, for it is a well-known fact that the environ- 
ment under which animals have been brought up, such as 
differences of soil, climate and manner of feeding, effects 
almost as great a change in the constitution of the 
progeny as would result in the infusion of new blood, 
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In-breeding should be discontinued as soon as the first 
signs of evil effects appear. Then it is wise to resort to 
an out-cross. Naturally, many breeders, who, after a num- 
ber of years have succeeded in building up a strain, hesi- 
tate to resort to an out-cross for fear of introducing un- 
desirable qualities, but when”loss of mentality and steril- 
ity once make their appearance, then it is absolutely nec- 
essary to do so. Many cases are known where strains of 
cattle, sheep, dogs and other animals which, through in- 
terbreeding, had suffered in size and had also become 
perfectly sterile when bred to their own kind, immediately 
regained these qualities by the introduction of outside 
blood. Therefore, the results of an out-cross become ap- 
parent much more readily, as we have before stated, than 
the evils of in-breeding. Among most breeds of dogs of 
the present day there is no necessity for close in-breeding, 
unless it is desirable to intensify some particular qualities, 
but when these are obtained it is best to resort to outside 
blood—a violent out-cross is not at all necessary—and the 
return of size and stamina will soon be noted as the result. 


CHAPTER III. 


BREEDING. 


(sha, SINCRD 1DXOXE?. 


HE age at which a dog may be used at stud varies, 
according to the breed. Toy dogs may be used much 
earlier than the larger varieties, and many are allowed 
to do stud service at ten months of age and even earlier. , 
The larger varieties arrive at their adolescent age later in 
life, some of them not until they are eighteen months or 
even two years of age. Under no circumstances is it ad- 
visable to use a dog at stud regularly until he has attained 
his full growth, for it is a drain upon his vitality and a 
frequent cause of premature impotency. Furthermore, an 
immature dog is not likely to sire sound, healthy, vigor- 
ous puppies. 

Dogs that are campaigned in field trials should not be 
used in stud to any great extent until they have run 
through their all-age form, and are ready to be retired 
from competition, for it frequently happens that dogs 
which have shown wonderful form in their derby age dis- 
play an entire reversal of it when they were ready to be- 
gin the all-age season, and, in many instances, it has been 
attributed wholly to the heavy stud service which was re- 
quired of them between seasons. 

The frequency a dog may be used in a given time 
depends upon his constitution and vitality. Some dogs 
are much more vigorous than others, and will promptly 
serve four or five bitches in a week without impairing 
‘their sexual appetites, but because a dog is of this robust 
nature it is no reason that he should be overtaxed. It is 
true many prize winners are called upon to this extent, 
but if such heavy stud service is persisted in it will not 
only injure the dog, but will result in impaired vitality in 
the offspring. One bitch a week should be the maximum, 
and even this is more than some dogs of weak constitu- 
tions can endure. Such dogs must be given the greatest 
care. At times they may require very concentrated and 
nutritious foods, as eggs, strong broths and occasionally 
such helps as cod liver oil, phosphates (containing iron), 
etc. However, it should be borne in mind that when a 
stud dog is used so frequently as to require the use of such 
stimulants, it clearly proves that he is being overtaxed. 
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Bitches in season should not be confined near the stud 
dog, for it is surprising to note how a dog so kenneled 
will lose flesh in a few days, which indicates that they 
should be kept as far apart as possible. It is also well to 
allow stud dogs periods of sexual rest, so as to give them 
an opportunity to recuperate. This is, to a certain extent, 
similar to turning a horse out into pasture. 


Die BROOD BULGE: 


There is no definite time at which the period of 
oestrum, or coming in season, can be looked for in bitches 
the first time. This depends very much upon the breed of 
the dog. In toys, the first season usually takes place be- 
tween six and eight months; in medium-sized breeds, such 
as pointers and setters, at about the age of ten or twelve 
months, and in the larger breeds it is very frequently de- 
ferred to eighteen months and occasionally to two years, 
although there are exceptions. The writer once owned a 
pointer bitch that had a litter of six strong, healthy pup- 
pies when she was less than eleven months old. 

After a bitch has been in season once she should, in 
normal condition, come in every six months or there- 
abouts. Considerable difference of opinion is heard as to 
how young a bitch should be jbred, the consensus of 
opinion being that she should be allowed-to pass her first 
season, and, in case she has come in very young, her 
second season also, for it is natural to suppose the more 
mature the dam is the less likely it is that the puppies 
will be weaklings. This is particularly applicable to hunt- 
ing dogs, for bitches that are fully matured and _ thor- 
oughly broken are more likely to produce intelligent, 
easily broken puppies. In the case of toy or show dogs, 
however, I have never noticed any ill effects in puppies 
produced from young bitches, and it may be safely as-: 
sumed that when a bitch comes in season she is ready to 
take up those duties for which nature intended her. 
Hence, as far as the vigor of the puppies is concerned, I 
doubt whether there is any material difference, but with 
the bitch herself it may be different, and, if it is the in- 
tention to show her on the bench, then she should not be 
bred young. 

The frequency of breeding is another question upon 
which many opinions have been expressed, some believing 
that a bitch should be bred every time she comes in 
season, others deeming it advisable to breed her each 
alternate season. This isa matter which should be left 
to the discretion of the breeder, and common sense should 
be exercised. If the bitch is strong and healthy, showing 
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no signs of debility or loss of vitality, then it may be safe 
to breed her at each season. If, on the other hand, the 
drain is very great upon her, then she should be given an 
occasional rest. 

As soon as the bitch shows signs of coming in season, 
which is indicated by the swollen appearance of the ex- 
ternal genitals, she should at once be placed in a tightly 
closed room or kennel, absolutely inaccessible to other 
dogs. A room on the second floor is preferable, for it is 
surprising how a bitch, when in this condition, will find 
her way out or a dog gain entrance to seemingly impreg- 
nable places. 

When the bitch shows signs that the period of oestrum 
is approaching, various peculiar changes in the system 
will also be noticeable, particularly in her temperament, 
for it not infrequently happens that a savage, unruly bitch 
will become docile, and a timid one will be likely to be- 
come more bold. After the first swelling appears, a secre- 
tion of a whitish color will be observed, which gradually 
increases in quantity and becomes tinged with red, until 
finally it develops into a discharge of pure blood. 

The entire period of oestrum extends over a period of 
about twenty-one days. It is during the second week that 
the swelling begins to subside and the discharge becomes 
lighter in color, finally disappearing about the fourteenth 
or fifteenth day. At this time the bitch will accept the 
attentions of the dog, the best period to breed her being 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth day. Some breeders 
are of the opinion that the sex of the progeny can be in- 
fluenced according to the time the bitch is bred, asserting 
that the later she is bred during her season the more 
likely she is to have male puppies, and just the reverse if 
bred early. During my experience in breeding, however, 
I never found reason to place much faith in this theory. 

Before the bitch is bred, or, in fact, just previous to 
her coming in season, it is well to treat her for worms. 
It is well to treat again after she is in whelp, but not later 
than the beginning of the sixth week. While it is now 
generally conceded that the puppies do not inherit worms 
from their dam, the drain on the vitality of the latter 
should she be infested with these parasites during the 
period of her pregnancy, would be so great that it would 
not only affect her own health, but also the vitality of the 
puppies. 

Much depends upon the condition of the bitch whether 
or not she will conceive. It is well known that a fleshy 
bitch is likely to miss conception, and therefore it is much 
more desirable to have her rather thin in flesh, provided 
she is hard of muscle and in good health. Many bitches 
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that invariably miss when fat will conceive if reduced toa 
thin condition. It is also well to give the bitch a brisk 
run just before and after breeding, but particularly before. 


Occasionally it happens that a dog will not mate with 
a bitch, or even if so inclined, he may be unable to effec- 
tually copulate. In such cases itis well to consult a veter- 
inarian or an experienced breeder, since no definite rule 
can be laid down to cover them all. Cases of this nature 
are rare, however, and generally a little common sense 
will solve the problem. Sometimes it is necessary to re- 
sort to force in making the bitch accept the dog; these 
unions, as a rule, prove just as fruitful as a voluntary 
service. 


THE PERIOD OF GESTATION AND 
PARTURITION. 


The treatment of the bitch after she has been bred is 
of great importance, but it must be borne in mind that 
common sense should always prevail, for at times too 
much attention is as injurious as entire lack of care. This 
is particularly true at the time of whelping. It should 
always be remembered that several lives are being de- 
veloped at the expense of one organism, hence feeding, 
exercise, etc., should be regulated accordingly. In a state 
of nature all these things are provided for by the unerring 
instincts of the prospective mother, and while we believe 
that in some respects man must oversee and direct the 
breeding of all domestic animals, they should be left to 
follow nature’s instincts as much as possible. 


Shortly after conception, various little changes in the 
bitch will indicate to the experienced breeder whether 
or not she is in whelp. After she has gone out of season 
she may be taken out of the closed room and allowed to 
live and act as she did previous to the time that she was 
bred. Abundant exercise is essential, at least up to the 
sixth or seventh week, and even longer than this, unless 
the bitch is given to abort, then it should be curtailed 
towards the last. The exercise should be regulated ac- 
cording to the inclinations of the breed; that is, a hunting 
dog should be allowed to hunt or gallop in the fields, for 
all animals thrive better if privileged to indulge their 
natural instincts. 

Little change is noticed in the external appearance of 
the bitch until about the beginning of the fifth week, and 
even then the altered shape is very slight; but if the bitch 
is placed on her side the young may be felt through the 
walls of the abdomen in the horns of the uterus. If after 
the fifth week the bitch does not show any external signs 
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of being in whelp the case is not hopeful, but not entirely 
hopeless, for some bitches carry their young in such a 
manner that external appearances may sometimes be de- 
ceiving. Before the sixth week the bitch should be given 
treatment for worms; after that time it is not advisable 
unless the pumpkin seed pulp is given which is mentioned 
under the heading of “Worms.” If the bitch has been 
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treated thoroughly before being bred, however, then it is 
not necessary to do so unless it is absolutely certain that 
she has worms. “ 

The whole time oi gestation extends over a period of 
nine weeks, or from fifty-eight to sixty-five days, the 
average time being sixty-three days. Puppies whelped 
before the fiftieth day are not likely to live, though they 
may be delayed several days over the period without any 
apparent detriment. 

As the bitch nears the end of her time exercise should 
be diminished, and if she is left to herself she will not be 
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inclined to do much. Here is where I advocate following 
the “nature method” as far as possible, for instinct im- 
plants in the animal powers of discernment, as it were, 
far beyond the perspicacity of human ingenuity. When- 
ever it is possible, the bitch should be allowed to select a 
place for whelping to suit herself. This cannot always be 
done, but when only a few dogs are kept on a farm it is 
sometimes feasible to allow the prospective mother her 
own discretion in the matter, and if left to herself she will 
usually select a place under the barn or manger, which is 
far more to her liking than the most carefully arranged 
kennel that might be prepared for her. In this she is but 
following her natural instincts, and if the season of the 
year is propitious, the chances are she will have more 
success in raising her puppies than if interfered with by 
man. 

During my experience in breeding, I have had more 
success in raising puppies by this nature method than 
otherwise, and I know of no case where any ill effects, 
either to the bitch or the puppies, resulted. Of course, 
in winter, with the temperature down below the freezing 
point, it would not do, but here, as in every other phase 
connected with dog breeding, common sense should be 
employed. 

When the bitch is one of a kennel, where she cannot 
follow her natural instincts, she must be given a separate 
abode out of sight or hearing of the other dogs, about a 
week or ten days before her period expires, and a day or 
two before, it is well to see that her bowels are open, for 
being confined'in a kennel yard, it is more than likely that 
she cannot have access to grass—that all-round regulator 
for dogs—as she would have if her natural instincts were 
followed. She should be fed on porridge and other laxa- 
tive foods. Liver is considered a ‘laxative, but this is on 
account of its indigestibility that it acts in. this way on 
the bowels, and it is therefore not recommended. If ab- 
solutely necessary, castor oil may be’ given, but the less 
internal medicines are used the better it is, and an injec- 
tion-of soapsuds, with a. little castor oil added, is prefer- 
able. 

Some bitches, particularly those which have been 
housed up under artificial surroundings all their lives, be- 
come very nervous, almost maniacal, just before whelping. 
Soothing and quiet, and sometimes an absolutely dark 
place, may benefit them, but if these fail, then they should 
be given a dose of bromide of potassium. Twenty grains 
is a safe dose for medium-sized dogs, and for larger or 
smaller one it should be varied accordingly. 
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The place for whelping, as has been stated before, 
should be out of sight and hearing of other dogs. A stall 
or a large box, with the open side on the floor, placed 
in a barn or outbuilding, will answer the purpose nicely. 
In one corner an old clean carpet should be tacked, upon 
which some disinfectant should be placed, and over this, 
clean straw. A strip may be nailed in the corner from 
wall to wall; this forms a convenient triangular bed, which 
will keep the straw in place and give the mother a feeling 
of comfort, in that she knows it is a place all her own. 
The idea of the carpet under the straw is that the claws 
of the puppies shall, by catching it, enable them to suckle 
their dam more satisfactorily, as the straw is generally 
clawed back. The carpet should be removed in a few 
days, however, as it is likely to prove a vermin catcher. 


During the time of parturition the bitch should never 
be approached except by one whom she knows, and this 
should be seldom. A look in occasionally to see that all 
is well, and a few pats on the head, with perhaps an offer 
of milk or water, will be appreciated, but continued in- 
terference should be eschewed, for among all animals 
none is more sensitive than the highly bred bitch during 
parturition. 

The temperature of the whelping room should not be 
lower than 60° F., for under this the newly born puppies 
are apt to become chilled. 


The bitch herself looks after the cleanliness of the 
whelping nest for a considerable period after the puppies 
are born. As soon as a puppy is whelped the mother 
gnaws the naval string (umbilical cord) and thus discon- 
nects herself from the offspring ina safe and expeditious 
way. She also disposes of the afterbirth (placenta), which 
she eagerly devours, and it seems that this acts as a nat- 
ural laxative for the bitch. 


While the mother carefully looks after the drying of 
the puppies, she herself, and the bedding, are left in an 
unsuitable condition on account of the escape of the 
waters (liquor amnii); therefore, as soon as she is finished 
whelping, the straw should be removed and clean bedding 
put in place of it. The bitch herself may be sponged off 
with lukewarm water, but she must be carefully dried with 
cloths. 

Among animals in a state of nature, febrile symptoms 
-and other complications incidental to highly bred bitches 
during and immediately following parturition, are prac- 
tically-unknown, but under:that artificial environment. of 
domestication these*irregularities are likely to arise at any 
time, hence the dam should be carefully watched for at 
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least a week or ten days after the puppies are born. 
Sometimes it happens that the secretion of milk is lacking 
or not of the proper quality for the puppies, and in such 
cases it is sometimes necessary to obtain the services of a 
fostermother. 

Among bitches in good health the mammary glands 
begin to enlarge sometimes weeks before the puppies are 
born, and in my experience I have found that some bitches 
have an abundance of milk four, five and even six days 
before whelping, but in this there is a great variation, and 
as a usual thing there is no secretion of milk until twen- 
ty-four hours before parturition, and occasionally the flow 
is very slight even several hours after the puppies have 
been suckling, but eventually becomes plentiful. 


As before stated, the bitch should be left to herself as 
much as possible; do not interfere with her or her puppies 
unless it is necessary, particularly during the first two or 
three days. Let her have free access to the kennel yard 
or out of doors, so she can pass in and out as she likes, 
for she must be made to feel that she is not a prisoner. If 
a little tact is used it is not likely that any complications 
will ensue. The less the interference, the more likely it 
is that the mother will do well; for this reason, I advocate 
the nature method wherever feasible. 


CARE OF THE BROOD BITCH AFTER 
WHELPING. 


As febrile reaction or milk fever may set in, it is well 
to feed the bitch lightly both in quantity and quality for 
at least twenty-four hours after whelping. The food may 
consist of gruel, stale bread, milk with eggs beaten into 
it, etc. If, however, there are no positive signs of fever, 
she may be given what she likes, for many bitches refuse 
to eat the kind of food suggested, and as the main de- 
sideratum is to keep up her strength, she should be fed 
with this end in view. 

The stools must also be watched. If there are any in- 
dications of constipation or diarrhcea, the bitch must be 
treated promptly or she will likely suffer in strength, and 
the milk may fail, but it must be remembered that a re- 
laxed condition of the bowels is rather to be favored. 

The nursing bitch should almost from the first be fed 
three times a day, as the demands upon her are very great, 
and if properly nourishing food is not forthcoming, the 
supplies will be drawn from her other tissues; in other 
words, the milk glands will rob the other parts, to the. 
detriment of the bitch. 


* 
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It is also well to note that the nursing bitch should 
be as carefully groomed as the other dogs, for at the best 
her coat will grow thinner and eczema is likely to follow, 
and if she is neglected in any way, she may be ruined. 
Her digestive apparatus should also be looked after, for 
sometimes a tonic may be necessary, such as pepsin, iron, 
phospates, cod liver oil, etc. 


THE FOSTER-MOTHER. 


~Sometimes, on account of very large litters of puppies, 
any of which are too valuable to destroy, or on account of 
the bitch’s inability to properly nurse her puppies, or for 
various other reasons, it may be necessary to employ the 
services of a foster-mother. In such cases it is always 
well to obtain an animal of closely allied breed if possible, 
and it is needless to say that she should be good-tempered 
and at the same time able to supply promptly abundant 
milk. If the bitch has just whelped, or is about ready to 
whelp, the case is most favorable to the prompt adoption 
of the alien offspring. 

Some bitches will not readily accept strange puppies, 
and in such cases it is advisable to. place them with her 
own progeny during her absence, so as to get tha scent 
of them, then have their heads smeared with the foster- 
mother’s milk and gradually introduce them at night, at 
the same time her own puppies may be taken away. Much 
depends upon the discretion of the one who undertakes 
this task, whether or not it will be successful. 

The method of drying up the milk, or in other words, 
preventing its secretion, will be considered under the head- 
ing of “Diseases.” 


WEANING AND FEEDING THE PUPPIES. 


No definite age can be given at which puppies should 
be weaned, but usually when they are from four to five 
weeks old the duties of the dam become irksome to her, 
and she will more or less refuse to allow them to suckle 
her. Therefore it is well to begin feeding the puppies at 
the end of the third week, as it will assist the dam, les- 
sening the strain upon her, and at the same time it teaches 
the puppies to eat readily by the time they are weaned. 
At three weeks of age, and sometimes less, they will be- 
gin lapping milk, which, as stands to reason, must be the 
diet. Although cow’s milk is not so rich as that of the 
bitch, it must at first be diluted half and half with water, 
for in this way the change will not be so noticeable. It 
can be gradually given with less water, until after the 
lapse of five or six days the pure milk may be used. It 
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is scarcely necessary to say that the milk should be 
warmed slightly and have a little sugar added to make it 
as near like the dam’s milk as possible. 

After the puppies are once perfectly weaned, easily 
digested solid foods, such as stale bread, boiled rice, 
broken dog cakes or oatmal porridge, may be added to the 
milk, and by way of variety, meat broth, from which the 
grease has been skimmed, may be substituted for the milk. 

Some breeders are of the opinion that meat should not 
be fed to puppies. This is a mistake, as nothing contains 
more nourishment in such a highly concentrated form, 
and therefore meat, well cooked, is not only harmless, 
but absolutely beneficial. I spoke of well-cooked meat, 
but occasionally it is advisable to give the puppies finely 
chopped raw meat; this in a way acts as a tonic, and 
nothing is more strengthening, I have been told by an 
old breeder that raw meat fed in small quantities to young 
puppies will act as a vermifuge, not only cleansing the 
intestines of the parasites, but of the ovaas well. Whether 
this is so or not, ] am unprepared to say, but it is a simple 
remedy, provided one disregards the theory that through 
raw meat one sometimes introduces tapeworm into the 
system, which, however, is greatly exaggerated, if good 
wholesome meat is secured. 

Sour and buttermilk are good tonics when fed occa- 
sionally, especially in hot weather, but it would not do to 
feed these as a regular diet, on account of their lack of 
casein. However, there is no doubt that the acid they 
contain is unfavorable to worms. 

If it is noticed that the puppies bloat greatly after eat- 
ing, it is a fairly good indication’ that they have worms 
and they should be treated at once. Naturally, there are 
not many vermifuges that may be given at the tender age 
of three and four weeks, but I have discovered one that 
is thoroughly effective and absolutely harmless. Despite 
the fact that it is a proprietory medicine, I mention it 
here, as I think it a boon to all breeders of dogs. The 
medicine to which I refer is Le Roy’s Puppy Worm 
Remedy, put up by the Gibbins Drug Co., of 506 Forest 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. It is a specific for worms in 
puppies and may be given to them as early as the tender 
age of three weeks. The medicine may be floated on a 
little of the mother’s milk at this age and given with im- 
punity—at the same time, with success. Later it can be 
given after a short fast, and, as a matter of fact, this 
remedy is a safe one to have on hand to administer to 
puppies at intervals of one month, up to the time they 
are a year old, and thus keep them free of the pests that 
do more toward destroying their vitality and making them 
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more susceptible to other diseases than anything else. 
If this puppy vermifuge is kept constantly on hand, 
breeders of dogs will find that they will lose less puppies 
than they ever did before. The dollar per bottle that 
they pay for the remedy will be one of the best invest- 
ments they ever made. . 

Cleanliness is another point that should be given strict 
attention. Long-eared breeds will constantly get their 
ears into the feed pans while eating. If the food contains 
any liquids, as it usually does, the ears will become be- 
fouled, and if they are allowed to remain so, the condi- 
tion is prone to cause eczema, canker and kindred dis- 
eases. A good plan is to pin the ears back with a spring 
clothespin. If this is not done, the ears should be sponged 
off with luke warm water immediately after the puppies 
are finished feeding, but they must be thoroughly dried on 
each occasion. 

The question as to how many times young puppies 
should be fed in a day is one of importance. Puppies 
that have just been weaned should be fed not less than 
once every three hours during the day, and this at regular 
intervals. As they grow older, the frequency of the feed- 
ing may be diminished, until at four: months of age they 
are fed three times daily. After they are a year old they 
may be fed as the matured dogs, unless they belong to 
some of the larger breeds, such as St. Bernards, which do 
not mature so early. 

As the puppies grow older their environment and their 
occupation should be regulated so. as to be compatible 
with their natural habits. No puppies will develop either 
physically or psychically unless they are given amusement 
or work in keeping with their natural instincts. Thus the 
hunting dog must be allowed to romp and scamper in the 
fields and the terrier must be “entered”? on vermin at a 
very early age, No puppies will do well if they are 
brought up in a kennel yard without ever giving them a 
change of surroundings; variety is imperative, and if it is 
expected that they should do well, they must see new 
things daily. 

Much depends upon the man in charge in the success- 
ful rearing of puppies. Where one person may be success- 
ful, another may fail, although presumably following the 
same methods; but it must be remémbered that there are 
instances where no definite rules can be laid down, where 
nothing but sound judgment and common sense will suc- 
ceed; hence very much can be summed up in two words, 
and they are, “use tact.” : 


CHAPTER IV. 
DISEASES OF THE DOG. 


THE TEMPBRATURE OF THE DOG, MANNER 
OF GIVING MEDICINE, ETC. 


HILE hygienic surroundings, good care, proper 

feed, daily grooming and exercise will lessen the 

liability to diseases among dogs in a very great 
measure, still sickness will occasionally occur, no matter 
how great the precautions; for this reason, every dog 
owner should be familiar with the more common diseases 
to which canine flesh is heir, and know how to treat them 
intelligently when the occasion arises, for veterinarians 
at the best, give the study of canine medicine only cur- 
sory attention, since this is a branch entirely at variance 
with the treatment of other animals, hence practitioners 
who really understand the dog in health and in disease 
are few and far between. 

The following chapters are devoted to the more 
prevalent ailments of the dog; technicalities have been 
avoided as much as possible, and it is hoped that nearly 
all diseases which the average dog owner and kennel man 
may encounter in his career have been touched upon. It 
can be said further that nearly all the remedies herein 
advocated have been used at one time or other by the 
author, and those that were not are mostly from the note- 
books of prominent kennel men; therefore they are not 
mere theoretical remedies, but those in use by men of 
experience, 

One thing should always be borne in mind in the treat- 
ment of canine diseases, and that is that the dog is nearer 
like man in physical constitution than any other animal; 
this is substantiated by the character of the diseases and 
the similarity with which remedies used in the practice of 
medicine act upon him, for with very few reservations, 
human medicine is directly applicable to the dog. 

There are some drugs which are required in larger 
doses for dogs than for man, and conversely, there are 
others which must be given in smaller doses, as, for in- 
stance, calomel or mercury in any form. 

There are a number of ways to distinguish when a dog 
is not well. A listless demeanor, lusterless eye, loss of 
appetite, hot nose, etc., are usually very good indications. 
A hot nose, which by many is considered as a pure symp- 
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tom of sickness, is not an absolute indication, however, 
for sometimes a dog may have a raging fever and still 
have a perfectly cool nose. 

When the question whether or not a dog has fever 
cannot be determined otherwise, his temperature should 
be taken per rectum with a Hicks certified thermometer. 
While the temperature of different breeds varies greatly, 
as it also does in the same individual at different hours of 
the day—the variation being two degrees in some dogs, 
ranging from 100 to 102 degrees in ten hours—it is safe 
to assume that if the temperature goes down to ninety- 
nine or higher than one hundred and three degrees, there 
is something wrong. 

The pulse of the dog indicates very little, as there is 
such great v variation. It may be taken conveniently i in the 
groin, but in small dogs the state of the heart can be 
ascertained by feeling that organ through the walls of 
the chest. The normal state of the pulse in puppies just 
born ranges from 130 to 160; for the first three months, 
120 to 140; from the sixth to ninth, 90 to 110; after one 
year, 70 to 90. These figures are only rough estimates, 
however, as sex, age, breed, temperament and position, 
‘must all be taken into consideration. It is also a well- 
known fact that a full grown dog when quietly sleeping 
only registers a pulse of from 40 to 50. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 
DISTEMPER. 


Some authorities compare distemper in dogs to 
measles in children, while others say it is analogous to 
typhoid fever in human beings. Both theories may or 
may not be correct, but whether they are or not makes 
very little difference in the final results; on one point, 
however, all are agreed, and that is that distemper is one 
of the most dreaded and one of the most difficult to cope 
with in the whole category of canine ills. Only one thing 
is in its favor, and that is when dogs. have once had the 
disease they are not likely tocontract it again. 

In the light of latter day research the theory that the 
disease arise spontaneously or is induced principally by 
damp, cold, draughty or poorly ventilated kennels must be 
discarded altogether, for it has been shown conclusively 
that distemper is a germ disease and is only communi 
cated through infection. The germs may live outside of 
the dog’s organism for an indefinite length of time, for it 
is a known fact that when distemper has once been in a 
kennel it may be communicated to dogs that are intro- 
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duced into it many months later, unless it is thoroughly 
disinfected. 

Conditions that are unhygienic have much to do with 
the contraction and spread of the disease, it is true, but 
dogs that are robust and well cared for are less likely to 
contract the disease than weaklings; this is due to the fact 
that the bacillus of distemper will thrive much more read- 
ily in an animal whose constitution is unable to throw. off 
its ill effects. They produce no disturbance, however, as 
long as the animal is not impoverished and weakened by 
improper food, impure air and water, poor kennels, etc. 

Toxins, vaccines and serums have of late years come 
much into vogue in the treatment of canine distemper, 
and most of the progressive breeders have given them a 
trial, some with great success, others with only indifferent 
results, and still others who are prone to disregard this 
new treatment in its entirety. When all is said, however, 
considerable advance has been made in the treatment of 
this dread disease and in all probability still further ad- 
vances will be discovered along those lines. Several con- 
cerns have placed various toxins on the market, all of 
which seem to bring forth satisfactory results, both as 
prophylactics and as curatives. 

The experiments conducted in the Research Depart- 
ment of the Park Davis Laboratories to determine the 
value of the prophylactic vaccine, showed that none of the 
dogs which had been so treated showed any symptoms of 
contracting the disease after being exposed to infected 
animals, while sixty percent of the untreated animals con- 
tracted the disease. 

According to further experiments with the curative> 
vaccine, there were 78.1% of recoveries against a mortal- 
ity of 21.9%. On the result.of these experiments the Park 
Davis Company have placed on the market both a prophy- 
lactic and a curative vaccine. 

The distemper germ has remarkable vitality and dogs 
may be infected in innumerable ways. It may-be carried 
on a person’s clothes, or a dog who has already had the 
disease may be exposed and carry it to one who has not 
been near a distempered dog. The germ is also in the 
air and in the dog’s drinking water. Feeding pans, crates 
and other utensils about the kennel are also active agents 
in carrying the disease, and should be carefully disinfected 
if used by strange dogs. Dog shows are also the source 
of much contagion, and many owners refuse absolutely to 
show puppies which have not had the disease, particularly 
if they are very young. 

The idea which was very prevalent some years ago 
that a meat.diet was a frequent eause of distemper is a 
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myth pure and simple that is at variance with all laws of 
science and nature. The dog is, in his natural state, a 
strictly carnivorous animal, and to deprive him of the 
principal article of his diet is preposterous. 

~ The disease may,attack the dog in various ways, the 
most common and the most typical being that form which 
affects the mucous membrane of the nasal passage and 
eyes. In some cases the intestinal tract is attacked, caus- 
ing diarhheea, bloody discharges and other bowel troubles. 
Sometimes it is the bronchial tubes that are affected, while 
at others it centers in the lungs, causing pneumonia and 
other pulmonary complications. At other times it at- 
tacks the brain and nerve centers, in which cases the ani- 
mal sometimes dies without the least premonition that 
there was anything wrong, while again the patient may 
develop epileptic spasms and convulsions that are very 
similar in nature to those caused by worms. 

The first symptoms of distemper in the ordinary form 
—and usually of all forms, for the various phases of the 
disease are usually complications of the original—are a 
husky cough, rising temperature, loss of appetite, watery 
eyes and a catarrhal discharge from the nasal passage. 
The secretions from the nose and eyes soon become more 
purulent, forming a glassy, mucilaginous substance over 
the nostrils and in the corners of the eyes. Unless the 
victim is taken in-hand during the first stages the compli- 
cations already described are likely to follow. It must be 
understood, however, that distempter cannot be aborted; 
it must run its course, but careful and skillful treatment 
of the subject will go far toward keeping the disease in 
hand. 

My plan in handling distemper patients was, as soon 
as the first indications of coughing or lassitude were 
noticed, to isolate the victims from the other dogs and 
place them in a building perfectly warm and dry. First 
they were given a purgative of castor oil; it may be said 
here that violent purgatives should not be used in dis- 
temper. After the oil has operated, the patient is given, 
three times daily, from one to three grains each of 
quinine and hyposulphite of sodium. For a pointer or 
setter puppy from three months to a year old the dose is 
two grains of each drug per dose. These can be mixed 
together and put into a capsule of four grains, or they 
may be given separately. This treatment should be con- 
tinued for at least a week or ten days, according to the 
nature of the case. 

The discharge from the eyes and nose should be 
sponged off carefully with lukewarm water, and to soothe 
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the usual irritation of the eyes it is well to drop a small 
quantity of the saturated solution of boracic into them. 
This can be done effectively with a dropper, and will be 
a great aid, for the eyes, as a rule, are not given the at- 
tention they should have in the early stages of the dis- 
ease. 


After the patient has passed the febrile’stage he should 
be treated according to the condition in which he is 
found and the quinine and hyposulphite of sodium dis- 
continued. If the appetite is poor a vegetable tonic, such 
as tincture of nux vomica, is indicated. The citrate of 
iron and quinine is also a very good remedy. The dose 
for the first is three to ten drops and of the latter three 
to eight grains, according to the age and breed of the dog. 
The value of bromide of potassium in doses of from five 
to forty grains is a valuable sedative during the earlier, 
stages of the disease, particularly useful in warding off fits 
and other nervous diseases. 


We cannot put too much stress on the fact that the 
patient should be kept in a warm and dry place, free from 
draughts, for the least exposure is likely to cause pneu- 
monia. This is readily detected by the patient’s actions, 
for he will not le down, but assumes a sitting position, 
with the forelegs braced and wide apart; the head hangs 
heavily, breathing is labored and rapid, and when the 
ear is applied to the chest a dry, sort of crackling sound 
is to be heard, which has been likened to the sound one 
hears when walking over frozen snow. In pneumonia I 
have found it very efficacious to make a woolen chest 
jacket for the patient. This should be thorougly saturated 
in a mixture of one part turpentine and five parts hot lard 
before being put on the dog, and a blanket should then be 
placed over the entire body of the animal. It is best to 
have two jackets, for they must be dipped into the heated 
lard and turpentine and changed every few hours, and-in 
very severe cases every hour. This treatment, with care- 
ful nursing, will be found about as effective as anything 
that can be resorted to. 


I have found that when the treatment referred to 
above is begun when the first symptoms of distemper 
make their appearance, and the patient is carefully nursed 
and housed, it is seldom that complications set in, but it 
is always well to be prepared for them, 


Paralysis or chorea may occur early or more frequently 
after the acute symptoms have subsided. Diarrhcea with 
blood or bile in excess is often a fatal complication, while 
jaundice usually indicates that death is only a question of 
time. ® 
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Skin eruptions are also a frequent result of distemper, 
which sometimes are almost beyond treatment, of such a 
malignant nature are they. These diseases will be men- 
tioned under their respective heads. 

I append herewith quotations from an article of mine , 
on distemper which appeared in the January 19 issue of 
the SporTsMAN’s Review. If the directions contained there- 
in are followed, it will be found that they will fit the great 
majority of cases: 

“So much has been said and written, so many theories 
advanced and so many specifics formulated and advertised 
for the cure of distemper that one would imagine this 
dread disease should be driven out of existence, but with 
all the sure distemper cures that are on the market, the 
disease is unfortunately as prevalent as ever and, unhappi- 
ly, just as malignant. 

“The past year has been a particularly disastrous one 
for many field trial handlers, for a great majority of them 

_have had unpleasant experiences with it. 

“There are so many forms of the disease that a specific 
that will cover all conditions is an impossible thing, not- 
withstanding the fact that there are a number advertised. 
It is true there are many efficacious remedies on the mar- 
ket that will no doubt fit many cases, and perhaps if other 
remedies are used in connection with them to suit the 
peculiar conditions of the case, they may prove eminently 
satisfactory, but they must not be relied upon as sure 
things under any and all conditions. This absolute con- 
fidence in a remedy has often been the cause of a number 
of puppies dying. That distemper is caused by a germ is 
well known, and it is also conceded that the disease must 
run a definite course, much like typhoid fever in man. 

“Every breeder has his own infallible cure, and swears 
by it until the disease appears in his kennel in its most 
disastrous form, then he casts about for another infallible 

“cure, or more than likely he will join the large majority 
and believe there is no such a thing as a cure for dis- 
temper. The writer knew of a kennel owner who believed 
implicitly in salt and water as a cure, and when distemper 
did break out in his kennel he dosed every one of the vic- 
times regularly four times a day, with large quantities of 
salt water, with the most sublime confidence, and not- 
withstanding the fact that he lost eleven out of twelve 
puppies, he pointed with pride to the one remaining puppy 
as a proof of the efficacy of his remedy. 

“In our experience with distemper, we always found 
that good care, warm and dry kennels and careful watch- 
ing were the primary factors in effecting a cure. About 
twelve years ago we remember showing a pair of pointer 
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puppies at Indianapolis, which developed unmistakable 
symptoms of distemper about ten days after their return 
The first thing was to remove them from the other dogs, 
and give them a dose of castor oil. This was followed 
three times daily with a two- -grain capsule of quinine and 
a half-hour after the quinine was given it was followed 
up by a two-grain capsule of fiyposulphite of soda. 


“Although the two puppies were isolated as soon as 
they showed the first symptoms of the disease, they had 
already communicated it to eight other puppies which 
were in the same yard. All were put under the same 
treatment, and although it was impossible to make some 
of them eat at times, their strength was maintained by 
breaking eggs in their mouths three or four times a day 
and forcing them to swallow them. Very frequently the 
most dainty morsels would have to be held before them 
in order to tempt their appetite, and in this way the pup- 
‘pies were fed for a week or more. 

“The best diet at this stage, unless the stomach is very 
weak, is fresh, lean beef, for the patients will eat this 
when all other things fail to tempt them, and these pup- 
pies were fed on it with the best results. The quinine was 
discarded after the fever had subsided, and tincture of 
nux vomica, in five-drop doses, was given in its stead. 
This acted as an appetizer and nerve stimulant. No 
serious after-effects developed, and the entire ten puppies 
recovered. 

“At times other complications, such as pneumonia or 
diarrhoea will set in. In the latter case it is not advisable 
to check it suddenly, unless the discharge is of a bloody, 
mucuous nature, when bismuth may be given with good 
effect. In case of pneumonia, great care should be taken 
that the patient is not subjected to the least draught, and 
a flannel chest jacket saturated in turpentine and hot lard 
should be put on the dog, over which a dry jacket or a 
blanket over the entire dog should be placed. 

“The inside jacket should be freqently changed and the 
turpentine and lard should be “heated before applying. 

“Wine of ipecac may be given internally in two to six- 
drop doses to loosen the phlegm which will accumulate on 
the lungs. This remedy is also-very efficacious for diar- 
rhoea and dysentery.” 


RHEUMATISM. 


Acute rheumatism is indicated by swelling and inflam- 
mation of the joints and difficulty of locomotion. The 
disease is, no doubt, caused by the presence of lactic acid 
in the system. It is likely to shift from one joint to an- 
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other. The sub-acute and chronic forms are more com- 
mon. : 

Muscular rheumatism differs from the above forms in 
that it does not affect the joints, although in lumbago the 
ligaments as well as the muscles of the loins are involved. 
The muscles are sore, stiff and sometimes positively pain- 
ful. 

Kennel lameness-affects more especially the muscles of 
the shoulders, chest and forelegs. This form of the dis- 
ease can generally be traced to wet, damp kennels, 
draughts and cold. 


TREATMENT.—In the acute form, salicylate of sodium, 
given twice daily, in doses from 5 to 15 grains, according 
to the size of the dog, will be found beneficial. Wine of 
colchicum in doses from 8 to 30 drops, is also effective. 
This should be given three times daily. 

In the sub-acute and chronic forms iodide of potas- 
sium, beginning with small doses of one grain and. in- 
creasing to four grains, once daily, has been found very 
beneficial. A vegetable bitter, such as nux vomica ,in 3 
to 10-drop -doses, three times dafly, may be given with 
good effect in connection with this remedy. In the 
chronic form it is also well to apply to the affected parts 
some strong liniment, rubbing it well into the parts. The 
liniment, however, should not be strong enough to cause 
actual blistering: If the affected parts are painted with 
tincture of iodine two or three times a week it will fre- 
quently be found more effective than any liniment that 
may be used. At the best it is difficult to conquer the 
chronic form of rheumatism, especially in old dogs, and 
as a usual thing but temporary relief can be rendered: 


DROPSY. 


While dropsy in dogs, as in humans, may appear in 
various parts of the body, the term is usually applied to 
the condition of fluid on the abdomen. It is generally 
caused by a general running down of the system, but par- 
ticularly by impoverished blood. 

The symptoms are a very much distended stomach, 
while the body might be otherwise, greatly emaciated. 
When there is any doubt as to the nature of the disease 
it can generally be determined by percussion or sounding 
as the animal lies on its side. A sharp tap on one side 
will cause a gentle wave or thrill to the hand, which 
should be held to the other side. 

TREATMENT.—Though the disease very frequently is 
fatal, the object should be the absorption of the fluid and 
the improvement of the health in general. First the pa- 
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tient should be given a purgative of Epsom salts or castor 
oil, which should be followed up with a treatment of 
iodide of potassium in 5 to 15 grain doses, twice daily, or 
the tincture of digitalis in 8 to 15 drop doses. When the 
latter drug is used, however, the result should be carefully 
watched. 

If there are no signs of improvement in two weeks, 
tapping might be necessary, when a qualified veterinarian 
should be called in for the purpose. It may be said, how- 
ever, that if the disease has reached the stage, so as to 
make tapping necessary, the result is not very hopeful. 


RIGKETS: 


The causes for this disease are traced to heredity, 
therefore it is strictly a constitutional disease, being due 
to weakness of some kind in the sire or dam, or still 
further back in the pedigree. 

During the progress of the disease the bones undergo 
a series of changes; becoming enlarged at the ends, less 
resistant, and therefore more apt to bend. This not 
only occurs in the bones of the legs, but those of the head 
also undergo enlargement. When the latter. occurs the 
most human thing to do is to chloroform the animal and 
thus put it out of existence. If the case is not so aggra- 
vated, it is sometimes outgrown, for the disease is gen- 
erally observed in young puppies. Everything should be 
done to improve the general health, while lime water, 
phosphates, bone-dust, cod liver oil, iron tonics, and, in 
fact, anything that will assist in building up the system, 
should be given. 


CHAPTER V. 


DISORDERS OF THE DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. 





VOMITING. 


HIS is one of the commonest disorders of the dog 

and saves him many ills which fall to the lot of 

other animals, simply because they are unable to 
eject from their stomach undesirable foods which they 
may have eaten. 

If a dog is given to vomiting too frequently, it is an 
indication that he is being overfed and therefore he must 
be cut down in his rations. Sometimes it is well to starve 
him for a day or two. No medicine is nécessary, although 
a little pepsin given after his meal, which should be very 
sparing and only once a day, will be found a good as- 
sistant in regulating the stomach. 


CAPRICIOUS A PPE Tee 


This is sometimes due to worms (particularly tape- 
worms) in grown dogs; if, however, there is no reason 
to suspect this cause, then it is the result of debility, loss 
of stamina and unhygienic surroundings. The digestive 
organs should accordingly be toned up with some kirid of 
vegetable bitters. A compound rhubarb pill given after 
each meal will generally regulate the trouble. 


TRUSS: Gr CE AVR ihe ©) eh ts BOWELS. 


Constipation and diarrhoea are the two disorders that 
come under this head. These are due, as a rule, to poor 
management, too little exercise, poor food, etc. 

In both cases the derangement should be regulated by 
proper diet and care, if possible, and in the case of diar- 
rheea, opiates and astringents should only be given as a 
last resort. It is well to give a dose of castor or olive oil 
to cleanse and heal the bowels, and if there is any evi- 
dence of pain, 10 to 15 drops of laudanum may be added 
to the oil. 

In constipation it is best to bring the dog to a normal 
condition by exercise and proper food when it can be 
done, but in old dogs this is not always possible, for the 
muscular coat of the intestine loses tone and therefore 
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needs assistance. I have found that an occasional injec- 
tion per rectum of soap water, with a little castor oil 
added, is more valuable than purgatives in such cases. 


INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION. 


This is an ailment that usualy ends fatally. It may be 
due to foreign bodies, fecal masses, the passage of one 
portion of the gut within another (intussception), twist- 
ing of the gut, or constriction, the result of peritonitis or 
some other form of inflammation of the intestines. 

Constipation, preceded by diarrhcea, usually mark the 
symptoms at first; these increase to pains of a colicky 
character. It should be attempted to allay the irritation 
by emptying the bowel beyond the obstruction by copious 
injections. Purgatives should positively not be given, as 
these only tend to aggravate the inflammation. The pain 
should be allayed by opiates, rest enforced, and vomiting 
arrested, if possible. Sometimes a surgical operation may 
be successful; but the diagnosis must be positive at a very 
early period, and the operation be performed by a skillful 
practitioner. 

COEIE 


This disorder may be caused by unsuitable food, damp 
kennels, or worms. The symptoms are, uneasiness, 
moaning, or sharp cries, arched back, difficulty in walking 
at times, a tense abdomen and a generally piteous expres- 
sion, 

TREATMENT.—Give at once a dose of castor oil, to 
which twenty drops of laudanum have been added. Apply 
to the abdomen a turpentine stupe, which may be 
removed after twenty minutes and replaced with a flannel 
bandage. If the bowels do not move soon, give an injec- 
tion of soap water and castor oil, and if the pain still con- 
tinues, then a dose of spirits of chloroform may be given 
internally. Twenty-five drops for a fifty-pound dog is the 
correct dose, for larger or smaller dogs the amount should 
be regulated accordingly. . 


GASERITIS, ENTERITIS andy PERI TLONTPEIES: 


These are allied disorders and therefore they will be 
treated in a group. 

The symptoms of gastritis are very pronounced in the 
acute form, beginning with great thirst, vomiting, pain, 
tenderness and febrile’ symptoms; in this respect it is 
quickly distinguished from colic, as there are no signs of 
fever in the latter disorder. A characteristic attitude of 
the victim is to lie stretched out on his belly, occasionally 
moaning or whining with pain. « 
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Enteritis may exist with less marked symptoms. The 
tenderness will be more extensive, reaching further back, 
but not always as easily distinguishable. 

Peritonitis is distinguished by constipation and much 
tenderness and pain. Vomiting and thirst may not be so 
prevalent as in gastritis, but flatulent distention and a 
rapid pulse may be noted. 

In all cases the treatment should be internal as well as 
external. The patient should be well housed, and diet 
bland,.and given in small quantities and often. The tur- 
pentine stupe should be applied as soon as the first symp- 
toms are noticeable. Much medicine is out of place in 
these affections, although it is necessary to administer 
sedatives for the relief of pain. Drink may be allowed the 
dog in small quantities. If there is much vomiting, an at- 
tempt should be made to allay it, by giving small bits of 
ice, or ice-water in small quantities. If the light food that 
is given the patient will not remain on the stomach, no 
further attempt should be made to force him to eat, but 
if there is urgent need of nourishment it should be given 
per rectum. In all these disorders constipation is likely to 
exist; this should be relieved by injection rather than 
drugs given internally. 

If the family physician can be induced to take an inter- 
est in the case, all the better, as a medical practitioner is 
in a position to treat these cases intelligently. 


DYSENTERY. 


Aside from the external treatment, which should be 
similar to that above described, the patient may be treated 
as in diarrhcea. Injections per rectum of boiled starch, to 
which about thirty drops of laudanum have, been added, is 
often beneficial; this should be retained in the bowel by 
pressing a soft cloth over the anus for about ten minutes 
after the starch has been injected. 


DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 
JAUNDICE. 


This disease is brought on by the retention and reab- 
sorption of the constituents of bile, generally caused by 
improper feeding, lack of exercise, an after effect of dis- 
temper, and in hunting dogs by continued exposure to 
wet, sleeping in damp places, or over-exertion. 

Symptoms.—Usually the gums, lips and those places on 
the body where the hair is thin, as under the arms, the in- 
ner side of the thighs, etc., will acquire yellowish tinge. 
The dog loses appetite, is dull and listless, and in severe 
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cases will lose flesh rapidly. Jaundice is a disease that 
the most casual observer will readily detect. 

TREATMENT.—The food should be bland, consisting of 
boiled rice, skimmed milk and stale bread. Foods of a 
fatty nature should be discontinued; buttermilk is very 
useful, and should be freely fed. It should also be re- 
membered that the dog must be regularly .exercised. 
Mercurial treatment is frequently prescribed with success, 
and consists of calomel in two to four-grain doses, with 
one grain of opium added. This should be given every 
five or six hours. Should diarrhoea occur then, the calomel 
should be reduced and the opium: increased in quantity. 

The preparation which Al. G. Eberhart recommends in 
his book, “Everything About Dogs,” is as follows: 


Bodophvllineiverats: cnoa.cnne taauneeenee Tee 6 grains 
Compound extract of colocynth........30 grains 
Powderederittearbe. 0.22% on Gere ie aoe Er balms 
Extract of hemipane..+.. 5: SA Rance eee 36 grains 


Mix, and divide into twenty-four pills. Dose, one pill 
for dogs under 20 pounds; two pills for larger dogs, given 
once daily, If the bowels do not move freely after the 
first pill has been given, a purgative such as salts, should 
be administered. A mixture that may be used in connec- 
tion with the above is: Bro-mide of potassium, 1 dram; 
atraxacum (dandeloin) juice, 3 ounces; mix, and give two 
teaspoonfuls three times a day in water or gruel. This 
dose is for 50-pound dogs; smaller dogs should only be 
given a teasponful. 


Fe DAVIS: 


Hepatitis, or inflammation of the liver, is seldom met 
with in dogs, except in tropical climates, or as the result 
of blows. It is rather difficult to diagnose; there is a ten- 
derness, with more or less pain over the liver, which can 
be ascertained by pressure; the breath is foul, the respira- 
tion is altered, etc. Treatment should be along the same 
lines as in jaundice. 


DEGENERATION OF THE LIVER. 


This derangement is only found in old dogs, usually 
pampered house pets which have been overfed and de- 
prived of exercise. A cure is rare, but the disorder may 
be to some extent mitigated by dieting. Starchy or fatty 
foods should be discontinued, and a limited quantity of 
meat, buttermilk and skim-milk fed instead. 
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DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 


RETENTION OF URINE. 


This may arise from various causes; swelling of the 
mucous membrane of the urethra, or swelling of this part 
from sexual excitement, from injury, from the use of 
certain drugs, as cantharides, etc. Occasionally excite- 
ment will bring on this condition in young dogs, as, for 
instance, the new surroundings of a dog show or a long 
journey confined in a crate. Frequently if the dog be re- 
moved to a quiet place and given perfect freedom he may 
be able to empty his bladder if their is nothing about to 
engross his attention. If, however, the bladder is much 
distended, a warm bath should be given, the dog being 
made to sit in a tub of water as hot as it can be borne, 
there should be enough water in the tub to reach above 
the dog’s loins and he must remain in it at least twehty 
or thirty minutes, after which he should be rubbed dry. 
If he still suffers, then give him 10 to 15 grains of Dover’s 
powder and 15 to 20 grains of bromide of potassium. If 
this fails, an attempt must be made to pass the catheter. 
In the female this is not difficult, and the ordinary metal 
instrument used in human practice may be used. It is 
more difficult to reach the bladder in the male dog, and 
‘a small gum-elastic catheter will be required; in either 
case, however, the better plan is to enlist the services of 
a medical practitioner, if possible. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 


Fortunately this is a disease that does not occur in 
dogs very frequently, but sometimes is an after effect of 
the disorder described above, or it may be caused by the 
presence of a stone, or by blows or sprains in the lumbar 
regions. 

. Continuous bathing with hot water and daily doses of 
Dover’s powder, with care as to the diet, which should be 
bland, are about the best methods to follow, and the dis- 
ease will usually yield in time. 


STONE, IN THE BLADDER: 


This disorder often develops symptoms similar to those 
described in the foregoing, and in addition the urine is fre- 
quently tinged with blood. Sometimes small calculi, or 
stones block the urethra, which may require an operation; 
in such cases the services of an expert should be called on, 
Otherwise nothing can be done but relieve the pain by the 
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application of hot fomentations, hot baths and the ad- 
ministration of Dover’s powders. The bowels should also 
be kept open, and for this purpose jalap in doses from 15 
to 25 grains may be given, but in no case should calomel 
be given, as it is likely to cause salivation. 


DISEASES OF THE GENITAL ORGANS. 


BALANITIS. 


This is an inflammation of the sheath (prepuce) cov- 
ering the penis. The sheath is swollen, tender, and soon 
gives rise to a muco-purulent discharge. If not relieved 
the sheath may become so swollen as to prevent extrusion 
of the penis and may, to a certain degree, interfere with 
the free passage of urine. The parts should be bathed in 
cold water and a mixture of one part listerine and one 
part water should be injected into the sheath three times 
daily. It might also be well to saturate a small piece of 
. absorbent cotton in the mixture and insert it into the 
sheath, allowing it to remain there for a few hours at a 
time. It may be necessary to muzzle the dog, to prevent 
his licking the parts. 

Should this fail to effect a cure, equal parts of peroxide 
of hydrogen and water may be substituted and injected in 
place of the listerine. 


URE THREES: 


This is a condition frequently caused as a result of ir- 
ritation during coitus with bitches. It affects the passage 
from the bladder (urethra) and causes a discharge from 
the penis. This can be checked by injecting equal parts 
of peroxide of hydrogen and water into the penis twice 
daily and washing the parts with cold water as in balanitis. 


WADE AWALIOVES:, 


Vulvitis, or inflammation of the external genitals in 
females, corresponds with balanitis in males, and should 
be treated in the same manner. 


VAGINITIS. 


This is an inflammation of the passage leading to the 
womb, and will generally yield to the same treatment as 
used in urethritis. If of long standing, tonics must be 
given and the diet carefully looked after, 
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DERANGEMENTS INCIDENT TO 
PARTURITION. 


METRITIS. 


Metritis is an inflammation of the uterus, usually oc- 
curring after parturition, and is caused by the use of in- 
truments, the forcible removal of the after-birth (pla- 
centa), or in fact, from any injury, internal or external. 
The prognosis is not encouraging, particularly if blood 
poisoning sets in. 

Symproms.—Pain, tenderness, purulent or more or less 
bloody and foul discharge, nausea, fever, the suppression 
of milk when following parturition, etc. 

TREATMENT.—The first thing should be to remove the 
cause, such as attached placenta and blood clots. It may 
be possible to insert the hand for this purpose, but if not, 
antiseptic injections should be resorted to. The puppies 
should be removed out of sight and hearing of the dam, 
and she should have absolute quiet. The fever should be 
checked and nourishment given in concentrated form. A 
good antiseptic injection is a warm solution of corrosive 
sublimate (1 to 1000) or a weak solution of carbolic acid 
to which a little laudanum has been added, to act as a 
sedative. Fomentations, very hot and medicated with 
opiates, applied over the uterus as directly as possible are 
sometimes effective. When blood poisoning occurs, it is 
well to give quinine in 4 to 6-grain doses three or four 
times a day, as this not only allays febrile symptoms, but 
is effective otherwise. 


CAKED BREASTS 


Sometimes it happens that through: certain complica- 
tions of the mammary glands, on account of -the bitch 
losing all of her puppies or an over-supply of milk, these 
glands become swollen and red, or caked, as it is called. 
The teats that are so affected should be milked four or 
five times a day and the glands softened with warm oil. 
Equal parts of turpentine and melted lard gently, but 
thoroughly rubbed in, will be found about as effective as 
anything. Sometimes it is necessary to resort to fomenta- 
tion, when the continued application of hot vinegar and 
water will be found very useful. If an abcess should 
form it should be freely opened with a knife, or blood 
poisoning may follow. 
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FISSURE OP SEH EasN TPP iss 


_ This-is the presence of a small crack, which becomes 
very painful when the puppies nurse. The fissure may 
be gently touched with nitrate of silver, or diluted car- 
bolic acid may be applied with a camel’s hair brush. To 
prevent fissure it is well to wash the nipples four or five 
days before the bitch welps, with alcohol, but the nipple 
alone should be so treated, not the glands. 


MILK FEVER. 


This is fortunately not common. It is usually due to 
the bitch having lost all of her puppies, particularly if she 
has an ‘*over-abundant supply of milk. 

SymptoMs.—Fever, great thirst, furred tongue, weak- 
ness, quick, hard breathing, suppression of milk, ete. 

If possible, apply ice to the head, and if not, then use 
cold water. Keep the bitch quiet as possible, resting with 
her head higher than her body. Give frequent stimulants, 
such as brandy and milk,-and if she will not take these, 
they may be injected per rectum. She should be milked 
several times .daily. To reduce fever give two drops of 
aconite every three hours to medium-sized dogs; smaller 
dogs one drop, and very diminutive toys one-half drop. 
As this is a dangerous drug, acting directly upon the 
heart, great discretion should be exercised in administer- 
ing it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
CANKER. 


HIS is a disease that is very common among’ dogs, and 
is, as a general thing, well known to kennel owners. It 
is attributed to various causes, most generally to cold, 

damp kennels, blows on the head, injudicious feeding, and 
very frequently from washing and not properly drying the 
interior of the ear. 

There are two forms of the disease, the external and 
internal, The former is quite often caused by exudations 
from the internal form drying on the flap of the ear and 
causing soreness. Sometimes it also arises from a form 
of eczema. 

Internal canker is an inflammation of the inner part, 
of the external ear, which if not checked may extend far 
into the ear, even to the drum. It begins with a redness 
and swelling, but unless the dog is examined carefully 
every day it is seldom noticeable at this stage. After the 
disease advances further, the dog will begin to shake his 
head and attempt to scratch his ear. If an examination is 
then made it will be noticed that there is an exudation 
which forms scabs and sore places wherever it comes in 
contact with other parts of the ear or flap, and that there 
is a disagreeable odor emanating from the inside of the 
ear. 

During my experience, I have noted a large number of 
cases of canker, some of them in the most chronic and 
obstinate form, and I have in mind one case in particular 
that was of two years’ standing which succumbed in less 
than two weeks to the course of treatment which I give . 
herewith, and while I have tried nearly every known 
remedy, I have found nothing that is as efficacious as the 
one quoted. 

As soon as there are any symptoms of canker, such 
as a foul smell from the ear, or the dog shaking his head 
constantly, the ear should be thoroughly cleansed with 
warm water, to which a little laudanum has been added. 
The ear should then be thoroughly dried and the follow- 
ing preparation applied: 


Goulandseextract= OF sleadmasnen eter 1 ounce 

IDA EW OESY Oty “om eer BOSE s Gop o Se oie Arcee cere 1 ounce 

Blaidmextract, of witch: hazeélec. a) ...0.. 1 ounce 

Nerve ee Sine ee ale Aen te as ee ee 2 ounces 
(261) 
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Pour a teaspoonful of the preparation into the ear once 
daily, working it around well; it should be allowed to re- 
main within the ear about a minute or two, after which 
the surplus may be permitted to run out. As this medi- 
cine is very caustic, the dog’s head should be held at 
least ten minutes after it has been applied, to prevent, 
shaking, or better still, a hood; or canker cap, should be 
made to cover both ears; then it will be impossible for 
him:to cut the outer edges of the ears, which he is apt to 
do by violent shaking of the head after the medicine has 
been administered. 

This recipe was given me by an old kennel man many 
years ago, and I have found that when directions are fol- 





} 
DOG WITH CANKER CAP. 


lowed it will invariably cure the most obstinate cases of 
canker, no matter of how long standing. 

External canker usually succumbs to carbolic acid, ap- 
plied almost full strength with a camel’s hair brush to the 
affected parts only, after which a cooling. ointment, such 
as camphor ice, may be used. Zinc ointment is also good 
for external canker and may be used in connection with 
the carbolic acid or alone; however, when this is used 
alone, it usually requires a longer time to effect a cure. 
It is well to keep a hood on the dog during the entire 
time the dog is being treated for either internal or ex- 
ternal canker. 


BOBGEUS: 


Polypus of the ear is apt to arise from long continued 
discharges, generally the result of chronic canker. It is a 
pear-shaped growth and sometimes is seated far down in 
the ear. If the discharge does not yield to the treatment 
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as outlined for canker, it may be assumed that a polypus 
is present, and an examination should be made with a 
speculum in a bright light. If it is present and it cannot 
be reached with a forceps, snare, etc. it should be re- 
moved by being cauterized at the base with nitrate of sil- 
ver or carbolic acid, and the whole finally destroyed by 
repeated astringent applications in powder form. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE EYE. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE MUCOUS 
MEMBRANE. 


This is usually due to the digestive organs of the dog 
being out of condition, or from worms, or it may be an 
after effect of distemper. 

If the digestive organs are at fault, they should be 
looked after, and the same may also be said if the cause 
is from worms. The eyes usually show redness, swelling 
and sometimes a purulent discharge. 


A very simple but effective treatment is to apply from 
six to eight drops of saturated solution of boracie acid 
under the eyelids and in the corners, three times daily. 
The medicine can best be applied with a dropper. 


OPHTHALMIA. 


This disease is usually marked by very severe symp- 
toms; the lids become swollen, the mucous membrane in- 
flamed, and there is a very copious and purulent dis- 
charge. The entire eye is more or less affected sympa- 
thetically. ; 

TREATMENT.—Pain Should be allayed as much as pos- 
sible, and this may be done by applying :warm water. 
Care should be taken, however, that the hand does not 
come in contact with the eye, and the better plan is to dip 
a sponge in the water and allow it to trickle down into 
the eye. ; 

Al. G. Eberhart recommends two very good eye lo- 
tions, which are not only very effective in this disease, 
but nearly every other affection of the eye, and as I have 
tried Ithem both frequently, I take pleasure in quoting 
them here. 

Eyr Lotion No. 1. 


(PO CAING ee Rr canst galt neat Virsa: 10 grains 
Stipe enotezitCrss ween, seach aieetocin se 10 grains 
Roaserwatere (imported... :s5-+---1. 6 OUNCES 
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Boracicractd? uh eis eee ea ae 10 grains 
Gocaine? © 2 lis Bae, ee ete orga oe 9 grains 
Sulphatem oi izin'Gh eee eae 2 grains 
Camphor: waternest.—<e) aes of ‘tablespoonful 
ROSe watered woe bas as en 1 tablespoonful 


Apply five or six drops with a dropper four or five 
times daily. 

The camphor water in Lotion No. 2 makes it impos- 
sible to keep it any length of time, hence it should be 
made up fresh when it is to be used again, if that which 
on hand is more than ten days old. 


GRANULAR LIDS. 


This often results from long continued irritation of the 
mucous membrane. It may be very successfully treated 
by making up a salve composed of: 


Yellow oxide ot mercuny..00.)..65 0. --e erains 
NWASCIIMNG, Coe ni ae ae creel ear uel neice Re rere eae 2 drams 


A piece the size of a hemp seed suffices for a single 
application. This should be worked under the eyelids. 


AMAUROSIS. 


Amaurosis is blindness, either whole or partial, without 
obvious alterations in the structure of the eye. It may be 
due to affections of the brain, and sometimes it is due to 
derangements of the digestive tract on account of worms, 
or from other causes, such as indigestion, ete. Local 
treatment may be given, and either one of the eye lotions 
are recommended, but the cause of the trouble should be 
looked for, and this should he corrected, if possible. If 
the worms have been removed it is well to put the patient 
on a course of tincture of nux vomica. Three to ten drops 
in a little water after meals is the proper dose, grading 
the amount according to the size of the dog. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SKIN DISEASES. 
MANGE. 


\ ANGE is divided into two classes, follicular and sar- 
coptic. There has been more or less discussion as to 
whether or not mange is of spontaneous origin, the 

consensus of opinion being .that it arises from parasites in- 

festing the skin. It can only be communicated either by 
contact with a mangy dog or by introducing a healthy 
dog where one affected with the disease has been. 
Follicular mange is supposed to be caused by a kind 
of mite (Acarus folliculorum), which lodges in the hair 
follicles and sebaceous glands and sets up inflammation. 
Sarcoptic mange is the result of a louse (Sarcoptes 
canis). The female is the larger and burrows into the 
skin, where it lays multitudes of eggs. These incubate 





SARCOPTES CANIS. 
(Gerlach.) 


in about two weeks, and spreading over the skin, repeat 
the story. This causes intense itching, and the dog 
scratches continually. If the skin is examined it will be 
found that it is covered with numerous papules surmount- 
ed by pointed vesicles. A microscopic examination will 
reveal the parasite, hence it is an easy matter to distin- 
guish mange from eczema. The papules in the latter dis- 
ease are flat, not pointed as in sarcoptic mange, and this 
difference alone should be enough diagnose between the 
two diseases. 
(265) 
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Both forms of mange will yield promptly to the fol- 
lowing remedy if applied properly: 


Flowers of sulphur......... Se NG se 4 ounces 
OL SOE MEAP. on ecicics ke eee ee 2 ounces 
Carboligwacidine .c-sea oc oe ee ee eae 2 drams 


Add the above to 1 pourtd of melted lard, and stir 
until cool. Wash the dog with castile soap, dry thor- 
oughly, and apply the mixture over the entire body. This 
remedy will kill either parasite promptly, but it will not 
affect the ova, hence the medicine should be applied two 
or three times during an interval of two weeks. After the 
dog has been washed the first time it is not necessary to 
repeat it until the treatment is discontinued. 

This ointment will not only kill the mange, but is also 
a great hair stimulant. 


ECZEMA, 


To the superficial observer there is little difference be- 
twen mange and eczema in external appearance, although 
there is no doubt that the latter disease is caused by in- 
ternal disturbances, which is not the case with mange. 
Mange is purely a skin disease of parasitic origin, while 
eczema is more or less a constitutional derangement. 

As stated in describing mange, the papules forming in 
eczema are flat, not pointed, and exude a liquid substance 
which, spreading to other parts of the skin, quickly com- 
municate the irritation over the entire body of thé dog. 
While eczema is not contagious like mange, it is best to 
keep the affected dogs to themselves, for it is readily seen 
that the exudation from the pustules soon communicate 
the irritation to the healthy parts of the skin, hence it is 
quite likely to be communicated to other dogs, although 
it is natural to assume that it would not be serious, since 

; 7 
the system could not be affected simply by outward con- 
tact. Sarcoptic mange is so extremely contagious that if 
an affected dog is kenneled with healthy ones, all will take 
the disease in very short order. Follicular mange is also 
contagious. 

The treatment outlined for mange is just as effective 
for eczema, although it may require.more time to over- 
come the disease. 

In addition to the external treatment, the dog should 
be given the following internally: 


E lowers: Ole stl hittin wses).0 sine eis anes 2 ounces 
Cream. Of ctartanotr sete oe eee 3 ounces 
Bromide von potassiumeranmean teen 3 drams 


Mix and divide into eighteen powders; give one each 
morning. ‘ 
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RINGWORM. 


This generally appears in more or less well-defined 
circular patches, from which the hair falls off and a scurf 
appears. After the scurf disappears the patches have a 
crusty appearance, in color something like sulphur. 

TREATMENT.—Touch the affected parts with carbolic 
acid, diluted half with water, for two or three days, after 
which the mange ointment may be applied with very good 
effect to restore the coat. 


TARSYGS IPAS: 


This is an inflammation of the skin with a strong 
tendency to spread cometimes ending in abcess or slough- 
ing of parts, and usually attended by prostration and 
fever. 

Symptoms.—Locally, heat, pain, 
redness, swelling, a peculiar tense, 
hard feel, with a dark tinge in the 
redness in the worst cases. Treat- 
ment must be local as well as con- 
stitutional. 

The bowels should be kept open, a 
after which the patient should be ~~ 4 
placed under a treatment of tincture 
of iron. For medium-sized -dogs 
give 10 drops of tincture of iron in 
a little water twice daily. This may 
be varied with citrate of iron and 
quinine; 5 grains for a medium- 
sized dog twice daily is a satis- 

factory dose. 

' The affected parts should also 
have treatment. A good plan is to ACARUS FOLLICULORUM 
paint around the swollen places > é 

with tincture of iodine and apply a % Mouth, P. Papile, on each 
lotion consisting of 20 grains of ie i 
acetate of lead to 2 ounces of water to the parts directly 
affected. The latter should be applied several times daily. 
It will be sufficient to apply the tincture of iodine once 
daily. 

The diet should be bland at first, later highly concen- 
trated, but digestible; nothing is better than fresh lean 
beef. 


DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 


ASTHMA, 


This disease is seldom met with in young dogs, but in 
aged animals it is quite common, particularly among fat, 
overfed house pets. The symptoms are very pronounced. 
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Hard, short, wheezy breathing, with a rattling sound in 
the throat, are the most prominent. 

It is impossible to effect a cure, but the patient can be 
relieved to a certain extent. 

The first thing should be to cut the dog down in the 
amount of -feed, and a compound cathartic pill at night 
and a dose of Epsom salts in the morning are good to 
begin with, after which a compound rhubarb pill given 
each morning for a week or ten days is beneficial. Iodide 
of potassium given in 3-grain doses once daily, to medium- 
sized dogs, given for a considerable time, with occasional 
intermissions, will also aid very much in giving relief. 


BRONCHITIS. 


This disease is an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchial tubes; the symptoms are more or 
less cough, with a discharge from the nose and eyes. 

As soon as the first symptoms are noticed it is well to 
give a dose of wine of ipecac in doses of three drams for 
a medium-sized dog. This will act as an emetic as well as 
a laxative. The patient should be placed in a warm but 
well-ventilated room. A tea-kettle placed on the stove 
and allowed to boil will also be very beneficial, as the es- 
caping steam will tend to loosen the phlegm. If the 
cough continues, the following mixture will be found very 
effective: 


Chlorate of potash..... .3 dr. Powdered licorice root.% oz. 

Wineson ipecacsatee ae. 3 dr. Powdered gum acacia. .34 oz. 

Tincture of opium...... eehie tad elo oVate Lame wees ic gakiuy Se WtaeA 
Vinegar of squills...... % oz 


Mix, and give medium-sized dogs a teaspoonful every 
three hours. Shake bottle well before administering. This 
recipe will be found useful for many forms of cold and 
sore throat. 

DIPHTHERIA. 


This disease is fortunately not common among the 
canine family. The symptoms are the same as in humans 
—chills, fever, difficulty in breathing and swallowing. The 
disease may be communicated from the dog to man, and 
vice versa. 

Tincture of iron and like remedies are indicated, but 
the better plan is to at once obtain the services of a 
medical practitioner, if possible, and have the dog treated 
the same as a human being. The dog must be promptly 
separated from his companions, and above all, he should 
not be allowed to come in contact with children. After 
the disease has disappeared the quarters where the animal 
has. been must be thoroughly «disinfected. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
CHOREA. 


HOREA is usually an after effect of distemper, although 

_ at times it may be due to fright, the result of a nervous 

shock, such as throwing a dog into water suddenly or 

anything of a like nature. It may also be due to worms, but 

in the great majority of cases it can be traced to dis- 
temper. 

Its symptoms are marked by a nervous twitching of 
certain sets of muscles where the seat of affliction lies. 
Sometimes it is in the head and neck, at others, it is the 
forelegs, while again it may be the hindquarters that are 
affected. . The disease is easily diagnosed, for it is very 
similar to St. Vitus dance in human beings. When chorea 
is an after effect of distemper the chances for recovery 
are not very bright, although by the persistent use of such 
drugs as arsenic, strychnine and nux vomica, FEeCovers is 
possible, provided the victim is a young dog. . 

The best plan is to begin with five drops: of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic and ‘increase one drop daily until twen- 
‘ty drops have been reached, then decrease in the same 
ratio. This dose is for medium-sized dogs,’ such-as :point- 
ers or setters. After a lapse of ten days or two’: weeks 
after the first course of treatment, it may be repeated in 
like manner. Nux vomica. may also be given in connec- 
.tion with the former treatment, the dose for medium-sized 
dogs should be five drops twice daily. Jt may: require.a 
long time before any satisfactory results are perceptible, 
but if the dog is a valuable one, it is sometimes worth 
while to persist. 

Some are under the impression “that. chorea is heredi- 
tary. This is not the case, and many. instances are known 
Where perfectly healthy puppies were bred from sires and 
dams who had very aggravated cases of. chorea.’ 

Another treatment for chorea said to be very effective, 
though I have never had the. opportunity to test it per- 
sonally, is the following: 

Give one capsule three times daily, containing 


INNbra tem OgtSl LV. Cline et wesisres sos) om oan ‘A grain 
MOT ia Metin Rare a Ee INE Ne ep use jena % grain 


By the persistent use of this remedy it is said the dread 
disease maybe entirely overcome in time. It is a simple 
formula and at least worth the trial. 
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APOPLECIIG.AN DS BEILESTLC-ELES AND 
CONVULSIONS. 


lpoplexy is caused by pressure generally due to a 
hemorrhage of the brain. As a rule, there are no con- 
vulsions, herein differing fram epileptic fits. There is a 
long continued loss of consciousness, loud snoring, altered 
pupils, either dilated or contracted, and more or less 
paralysis on one or both sides of the body. A severe at- 
tack usually ends fatally, as little can be done except re- 
move the blood clot from the brain, and this is a difficult 
operation. Sometimes bleeding will have a good effect, 
and if the patient recovers sufficiently he should be given 
a powerful purgative as soon as this is possible. The 
prognosis in apoplectic disorders is not very encouraging. 

Epilepsy may be due to injuries to the head, heredity, 
over-feeding, teething or worms. When an attack comes 
on, the dog drops over, froths at the mouth, often biting 
his tongue, and the muscles contract and relax. If the 
cause of these convulsions is due to worms or over-feed- 
ing, it can be easily removed; in any event this is to be 
suspected, and the dog should be treated for worms and 
placed on a lighter diet. 

Habitual epilepsy can be treated most satisfactorily 
with bromide of potassium. This drug administered in 
ten-grain doses three times daily, for medium-sized dogs, 
will be found to give good results. 


VERTIGO. 


Vertigo or dizziness is likely to occur in over-fed dogs 
when they are taken afield, and is a condition frequently 
seen in pointers and setters. After the dog has been run- 
ning a! short time he will be seen to reel, sit down in a 
dazed manner or fall over, although he does not lose con- 
sciousness. If general attention is given to the digestive 
tract and the dog regularly exercised—beginning with .a 
small amount at first and gradually increasing it— he 
will soon be brought around to.a normal condition. 


RABIES. 


Of all diseases prevalent among the canine species, 
hydrophobia, or rabies, is the most dreaded. This is be- 
cause the disease is communicable to the human race. In 
respect to this disease there seems to be considerable dif- 
ference of opinion, and I confess that since the first two 
editions of this work have been published my ideas have 
undergone a decided change, for being a doubting Thomas 
at the time the chapter on this disease was first written, 
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I have become convinced that rabies in mammals and also 
in birds is not only a definite thing, but that hydrophobia, 
as it is called in man, is not en entirely imaginary afflic- 
tion, Many dog breeders, and also quite a few medical 
men, seem to doubt there is such a thing as rabies in 
animals that is communicable to man, basing their theory 
on the fact that they have never seen a case; but the fact 
remains, nevertheless, that such cases do crop out. Since 
the last edition of “Dogcraft” was published I have per- 
sonally encountered one case of hydrophobia in man and 
several cases of rabies in dogs—and seeing is believing. 

While there is unquestionably much exaggeration 
about “mad dogs” through the papers, whose glaring 
head-lines have done more harm than they will ever do 
good, and while perhaps not one in a thousand dogs that 
are reported to be mad actually are afflicted with the 
malady of rabies, still that one dog out of the thousand 
may do incalculable harm if we pass over the whole mat- 
ter lightly and in our ignorance or lack of definite infor- 
mation, arbitrarily state that there is no disease, as many 
dog fanciers, and even some medical practitioners do. 

Rabies is not a common disease, but it is a real one. 
Out of seventy dogs that are exposed to the bite of a 
rabid dog, statistics show that only twenty per cent will 
become affected, and, as far as the human species is con- 
cerned, less than ten per cent so exposed ever develop 
hydrophobia. The cases that we read of in the papers are 
generally what is known as pseudo-rabies, due to a nery- 
ous condition, caused by fright, fear or terror of the con- 
sequences, most of which are imaginary and magnified 
through the ignorance of the general public regarding this 
disease. As a matter of fact, many deaths that have been 
attributed to hydrophobia have been occasioned by noth- 
ing else but fear and terror, the victims becoming so in- 
fluenced by their own imagination, or the influence of 
others, that death ensues without any of them having ever 
experienced a touch of the real disease. 

If one is a victim to the bite of a dog which is known 
to be mad, then the first move should be to suck the 
poison out of the wound and have it cauterized. This can 
be done with a red-hot iron if prompt access to a drug 
store is impossible. Nitrate of silver, crude carbolic acid, 
or in fact, any caustic of this nature will do to cauterize 
the wound, but the iron heated until it begins to show 
red, will do as well as anything; as a matter of fact, many 
prefer this method, but in using the iron unnecessary 
pain may be avoided by holding the iron half or an inch 
above the wound and not placing it in direct contact with 
the wound. After this preliminary precaution, then the 
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pasteur treatment should be taken; which treatment, it 
may be said in passing, has been proven to be very ef- 
ficacious, although if one knew how many people were 
treated who were not bitten by dogs which were really 
mad, the total number of cures might be very small, for 
there is no denying the fact that even experts are not er- 
rorless in their post-mortems of supposedly mad dogs, 
many a dog being pronounced mad which probably was 
an innocent offender. 

Dogs frequently have attacks which so closely resem- 
ble rabies that even an expert would find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them. Many a time a dog becomes lost 





REPRESENTATION OF A DOG AFFECTED WITH RABIES. 
(After Sanson.) 


in a city, runs about in a confused manner, is dying of 
thirst and is scared by the surroundings, running hither 
and thither in an aimless manner and then the cry “mad 
dog!” goes up, he is chased from one hiding-place to an- 
other until some heroic (?) policeman puts the poor brute 
out of his misery by a well-directed bullet, and the officer 
is the hero of the hour, for he has killed a “mad dog.” 


Occasionally extremely hot weather will affect a dog 
and he becomes delirious and runs wildly about, finally 
going into convulsions. This generally produces another 
mad dog scare and there is every chance of his being 
killed as rabib, whereas a bucketful of cold water poured 
over his head would promptly soothe him, or even if he 
is left alone, in the course of an hour he would likely be 
playing about, showing no sign whatever of his recent 
attack. Worms also are frequently a cause for dogs act- 
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ing in a strange manner which, when the cause is re- 
moved, leaves no traces of the indisposition. But all such 
cases tend to exaggerate the idea of the mad dog scare 
which is usually magnified a thousandfold by the daily 
papers. 

Rabies, however, is a very real thing, even though it 
is far less common than is supposed. The disease cannot 
arise spontaneously either in man or beast and must be 
communicatd by a bite or from the saliva of a rabid ani- 
mal, if perchance it comes in contact with an abrasion of 
the skin or the tender membrane of the eye or nose. 





REPRESENTATION OF A DOG SUFFERING FROM 
PARALYTIC (Dumb) RABIES (After Sanson). 


There are two classes of rabies, the furious and the dumb, 
The most obvious symptoms primarily are as follows: 


1.—Loss of Appetite. If unaccountable, watch the ani- 
mal closely: 

2.—Attack. Timid dogs become fearless, and snap and 
bite both large and small dogs without provocation. As 
a rule, there is no “fight,” but merely a “snap,” and this 
is often preceded by a lick from the rabid dog. He will 
attack most any kind of an animal that is in his path, or 
sometimes he will go out of his way to snap at not only 
dogs, but cattle, sheep, horses or cats. 

3.—Change of disposition. Cheerful dogs become 
morose and sullen; quiet ones become restless and good- 
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tempered ones become quarrelsome. There is also a well- 
defined disposition to hide in dark corners. 


4—Bark. This is very characteristic—a short, dismal, 
hollow half bark and half howl. This bark should be read- 
ily noticeable, as the usual bark of the house or yard dog 
is generally well known to the owner. Once this bark 
of the rabid dog is heard it will never be mistaken again. 

5.—Eating unnaturally. Although as a rule refusing 
food, rabid dogs will devour filth, stones, straw, wood, 
etc. There is a great disposition to gnaw kennel wood- 
work, hearth rugs, table cloths, legs of tables, chairs, and 
in fact, anything that the victim may have access to. 

6.—Disposition to wander. A rabid dog has a great 
inclination to escape and wander. When any suspicious 
symptoms have been noticed, he should be confined or. 


securely chained. 


7. Rabid dogs have no fear of water as is generally 


supposed. They will plunge their muzzle into water up 
to their eyes in their efforts to swallow enough water to 
cool their parched throats. During the early stages of 
the disease they will drink freely until their throat and 
tongue become so swollen that it is impossible) for them 
to swallow. ‘ 

8.—The Jaw. In dumb rabies, so called, the lower jaw, 
through paralysis, is dropped slightly, and the mouth is 
constantly open, with a fixed appearance. 


A rabid dog is generally depicted with a quantity of 
frothing saliva flowing from the mouth, like one suffering 
from epilepsy. This is a mistake; the mouth may be a 
little more moist at first, but it soon becomes dry and of 
a dark red color. 

There is no cure for the disease. As soon as the fact 
is established, the dog should be destroyed at once. If 
allowed to live, however, death) will ensue in from three 
to eight days. It seldom or never goes beyond that time. 

The incubative period of the disorder varies greatly; 
some authorities state from a week to a year; however, the 
average time is from two to six weeks, and it is not gen- 
erally known to a certainty that it will appear after three 
months from the time of exposure, usually if a dog is 
kept in quarantine for that length of time it is considered 
to be past the period of inoculation. It is generally con- 
ceded that the nearer the inoculation is to the brain, the 
quicker the disease will appear., 
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Tetanus, or lockjaw, is fortunately of very rare occur- 
rence, but when it does appear, it usually ends fatally. It 
is believed to be caused by specific germs which affect the 
motor-cells of the brain and spinal cord, generally result- 
ing in a contraction of the muscles and causing a conse- 
quent locking of the jaws. When the muscles of mastica- 
tion are involved, as they usually are, it is impossible to 
give the dog water or food. 

About the only thing that can be done is place the dog 
in a perfectly quiet place and give him per rectum or 
hypodermically, chloral hydrate in from 15 to 20 grain 
doses every three hours. Highly concentrated liquid 
foods must also be given per rectum, but, as a rule, the 
case is hopeless. 


Cuapter IX. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL PARASITES. 





WORMS. 
A FTER distemper, no ailment is so disastrous to the 


canine race as worms, and it may be safe to say 

that at least one-half of the puppies of pure breed- 
in, which are born each ‘year, die on account of these 
pests either directly or from medicines injudiciously ad- 
ministered, for many vermifuges in the hands of the 
novice are more deadly than the parasites themselves. 


There are fully a score or more of internal parasites 
which infest the dog. Practically the matter resolves it- 
self into two general classes, namely, the various kinds of 
round worms and the tapeworm. What concerns ts 
mostly is a vermifuge which will be effective with all of 
them. The best known round worm is the ascaris (mar- 
ginata) or common stomach worm, which is a pale-red in 
color and pointed at each end. Another common one is 
the oxuris, or thread worm; this is a very smal! one and 
lives in the large intestines, frequently descending low 
down in the rectum, whence it is passed through the feces. 
This worm is not particularly dangerous, but very irritat- 
ing. It is found in grown dogs as well as in puppies. 

The tapeworm (tenia soliwm) is of entirely different 
structure and is composed of flat sections, each of which 
varies from a quarter to an inch in length, the tail being 
the largest and longest section, and as the sections near 
the head they gradually become smaller in length and 
breadth until the head is reached, which to the naked eye 
appears very much like a thread; under a microscope, 
however, it will look like a number of small beads strung 
together. The head is provided with suckers, hooklets. or 
both, by which it attaches itself to the mucous covering 
of the intestines. In removing the worm every piece ex- 
pelled must be carefully examined, and when it comes to 
the small end each segment should be placed under the 
glass to ascertain to a certainty whether or not the head 
has been obtained, for unless it is expelled it will soon 
develop into another full-sized worm. 


Symptoms of tapeworm are an irregular appetite, some- 
times ravenous, at others just the opposite, more or less 
emaciation, for no matter how much the dog eats he will 

* 
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not take on flesh. Breath, offensive, nose hot and dry, 
coat harsh and staring, and the dog is seen frequently to 
rub his sides along the fence or other objects that he has 
access to. Sometimes he will pass segments of the worm 
in the feces, then, of course, there is no doubt whatever. 

The symptoms of worms in puppies are easily recog- 
nized; they will pass them or vomit them up, or they 
will have diarrhoea, the discharges having mucous and 
sometimes.blood in them. In small puppies, the abnormal 
distension of the stomach after eating is a sure indica- 
tion, but the best plan is to treat all puppies for worms, 
for it may be taken for granted that they have them, and 
if a safe vermifuge is given, there will be little danger of 
bad after effects and a certainty that the puppy will be 
relieved from much discomfort, and perhaps death. 

My plan has always been to treat bitches for worms, 
either before they have been bred or directly after. for if 
the worms are removed from the dam the less likely it 
is that the puppies will have them. 

Some breeders object to giving bitches in whelp a ver- 
mifuge on the grounds that they are likely to abort. There 
is quite a great deal of ground for such fears, therefore 
the vermifuge must be of such a nature that it will not 
act in this manner. 

* Two things which I have used innumerable times that 

have proved efficacious, are assafoetida and pumpkin. ‘seed; 

the latter must, be boiled to a pulp before using.. 
Assafoetida ts perhaps | not so sure. as pumpkin seed, 


‘but whenever I used it, it seemed to give results. The 


- 


best plan is to take a quart of warm water and place in 
it as much assafcetida as will dissolve. Too much cannot 
be given, as only a certain amount is soluble in a given 
quantity of water. Of the liquor thus obtained, give the 
bitch a dessert- spoonful twice daily. until about four days 
before she is due to whelp. This is the dose for a dog 
the size of a pointer or setter; for other breeds it should 
be regulated accordingly. 

Pumpkin seed is a very old and simple remedy, and for 
this. reason it may not be used as much: as other drugs, 
but it is perfectly safe to give to very young puppies, and 
for a bitch, before she whelps, it is par excellence. 

To prepare this, take the pumpkin seeds and mash 
them in a mortar, then boil them until they form a pulpy 
mass; remove as many of the hulls as possible, at least 
the larger pieces which have not boiled up with the pulp. 
It is now ready for use. For a bitch in whelp, a heaping 
tablespoonful in a little feed, in the morning when the 
stomach is empty, twice a week for. two weeks—say about 
the fourth and fifth week—will be found very satisfactory. 
This remedy can be given to puppies three weeks old, or 
as soon as they begin eating, with very good effect, and 
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with much less danger than the most vermifuges. The 
dose for small puppies is a teaspoonful to each puppy in 
the feed for three mornings: in one week. If necessary 
the dose may be repeated after the lapse of one week. It 
is claimed by many who have used this remedy that a 
teacupful, given on an empty stomach, will expel tape- 
worm in a grown dog, but as | have never tried it for the 
latter worm, I am not positive on this point. 

' Areca nut is a very effective remedy for all kinds of 
worms, and I have often used it for tape and other 
worms, but it is very dangerous, and an overdose will 
prove disastrous. The dose for puppies is 1 grain to the 
pound weight of the puppy, on an empty stomach, fol- 
lowed an hour afterward with a liberal dose of castor 
oil. It will expel the worms, but rather recommend it to 
the novice, I would say, if it is impossible to obtain the 
pumpkin seed, get one of the numerous vermifuges on 
the market, and if directions are followed, good results 
will be obtained. 

Relative to worms in puppies, it is now generally 
understood that these are not directly inherited from 
their dams, but it is not many weeks before they become 
so infested unless the mother is kept scrupulously clean. 
for the ova are likely to adhere to her breasts, her hair 
or underbody and are thus assimilated by the puppies. In 
the chapter on rearing puppies I refer to a remedy that 
all breeders should use, but as I think this is such a boon 
to all breeders I cannot refrain from reiterating that 
Le Roy’s Puppy Worm Remedy, put up by The Gibbins 
Drug Co., 506 Forest, Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, proprietory 
medicine though it is, should always be kept on hand. 
It is much more convenient than Pumpkin seed, fully as 
safe, and perhaps decidedly more effective; and it may be - 
given to puppies as young as three weeks of age while at 
the same time the medicine is efficacious if used on one 
year old puppies. To be certain of eliminating all worms 
in puppies a medicine of this kind should be given at 
three weeks of age and then every six or eight weeks un- 
til they are a year old. After that, according to condi- 
tions, but if puppies are kept free from worms through- 
out their young lives, it is not likely they will suffer from 
‘these pests at a later age. 

Tapeworm.—The removal of tapeworm is a more 
serious matter, and occasionally requirés persistent effort. 

I have very successfully expelled tapeworm with areca 
nut; giving the dog 1% grains of freshly ground areca 
nut to the pound weight of the dog, after fasting him for 
twenty-four hours, and following it up an hour afterward 
with three ounces of castor oil. I tried this method on 
a pointer sixty pounds in wéight, and took from him a 
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tapeworm measuring some forty- odd feet in length. 
Areca nut at the best, however, is very hard on the dog, 
and as a rule it requires weeks to get the dog’s stomach 
back in a normal condition. 

Kamala, a fine granular powder of a reddish-brown 
color, obtained from the minute glands adhering to the 
capsules of Rottlera tinctoria, a product of India, is one 
of the best remedies that has as yet been discovered. It 
is used frequently in the practice of human medicine and 
is entirely harmless, never causing irritation or inflam- 
mation. This is the remedy that Al. G. Eberhart recom- 
mends very highly, and from the experience I have had 
with it, I can endorse it most unqualifiedly. The manner 
of giving it is to fast the dog twenty-four hours (a day 
and a night), and then give it in the morning, when the 
stomach is empty. For a strong, robust dog the dose is 
two grains to the pound weight of the dog; for a weakly 
one it is best only to give one and one-half grains. It 
can ‘be given in molasses, rubbing that which is left on the 
dog’s nose, so that he will get the entire dose. It may 
also be given mixed in castor or olive oil, as it is given 
in the practice of human medicine. The stools should be 
watched carefully, and the segments examined as they 
are passed, to ascertain whether or not the head has been 
passed. The finer segments should be examined with 
a microscope. After the medicine has operated, the dog 
may be fed, and it wil be found that he will enjoy his 
meal. If the head is not passed the first time it is well 
to repeat the operation in about three days, and to be 
sure that all the segments have been expelled it may be 
well to repeat in a week. If these directions are closely 
followed it is absolutely certain that satisfactory results 
will be obtained. 

The Gibbons Drug Co., previously referred to, put up 
a remedy. for tape and all other kinds of worms in grown 
dogs, that is as convenient, effective and safe as the Pup- 
py Worm Remedy. This remedy is called “Le Roy’s 
Worm Tablets,” the principal ingredients being kamala 
and areca nut. It is a convenient form of these two 
staple vermifuges and when the fresh areca nut and 
kamala are not obtainable, it is advisable to use these 
tablets. As a matter of fact they are more easily ad- 
ministered than the two drugs in plain form. I have 
given this tablet a through trial and found it very effective 
for every kind of internal parasite except the hook worm, 

When it is found that dogs are passing maw or thread 
worms in their feces the following injection, per rectum, 
will be found very useful: 


ENIVESY long ap eholors O80 Rees ooh aC ema CS cae 1 dram 
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Put this mixture in a bottle and inject a small quantity 
every day until it is noticed that the dog is not passing 
any more worms. It is also well to give the regular 
treatment in connection with the above, as directed for. 
* tapeworms, 

Hoox Wor 


Hookworm may rightly be called the scourge of the 
South. It is only of late years that an extensive and in- 
telligent study has been made of this pest which not only 
infests dogs and some other domestic animals, but man 
as well. Medical and Veterinary science, however have 
taken the matter up and in conjunction with govern- 
mental investigations, the disease is now becoming better 
understood. In this work we are directly interested in 
its effect upon the dog and therefore I shall confine my 
remarks to that phase of the situation. 

The hookworm enters the dog’s system direct from 
filthy ground, where it was hatched, by boring through 
the skin or mouth membranes into the blood canals and 
is carried along with blood currents to the lungs, where 
it bores through the walls of the veins into the air sacks 
and crawls up through the windpipe to the opening in the 
throat, then through the stomach to the intestines. 

It is highly probable that the hookworm carries 
infectious germs into the dog’s- blood which in 
some cases, produce blood poisoning or blacktongue (sore 
mouth), so called for the reason that the membranes of 
the mouth, throat and tongue show postules and inflam- 
mation. Microscopical and post-mortem examination of 
dogs that have died of this disease, show hookworm in- 
festment and inflammation of the entire tract. Black- 
tongue is not contagious, nor can it be communicated 
from one dog to another by any method. The hookworm 
attaches itself to the walls of the intestines by its cup- 
shaped, sucker-like mouth and cuts the small blood ves- 
sels with its one, sharp pointed tooth to permit the suck- 
ing of blood. Should inflammation set in, resulting in 
death, “inflammation of the bowels” would be the disease 
recognized and credited, however, very few dogs infested 
with hookworm develop blacktongue- or inflammation of 
the bowels. Their principal effect is blood impoverish- 
ment, the amount of which depends upon the quantity of 
worms. Their presence can rarely be detected, except by 
microscopical examination of the feces, in which eggs are 
found. The worms are seldom seen in the feces and ther 
only when infestment is very heavy. The life of the hook- 
worm, after it is attached, is from 6 to 8 years. 

Indications that strongly suggest hookworm  infest- 
ment are, first: Pale mouth membranes early in the morn- 
ing, the paleness will continue for a longer period each 
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day, dry, hacking cough (probably caused by irritation 
or tickling sensation which the worm produces by pass- 
ing’from the lungs up through the wind pipe) then ab- 
normal, varying appetite, not quite as energetic or con- 
sistent in his work, eyes begin to matter and lose their 
brightness, hind quarters begin to weaken, then the coat 
roughens and mouth membranes are almost white. Up 
to this stage the average owner has hardly noticed the 
slow decline, but now it will come fast and be so notice- 
able that he will begin doctoring and, most likely, suc- 
ceed in restoring health. However, should he fail to give 
dog attention, death will eventually result from anemia. 
Tf, during this period, the dog had been attacked by any 
disease, chances for recovery would have been few in- 
deed and the disease recognized would have been 
credited. 

Thymol is the specific for hookworm, but it must be 
given with care, and the novice in administering this 
drug should study his case well. The following instruc- 
tions from an extensive breeder in the South is vouched 
for as being effective as well as safe: 

The morning before treatment is to be commenced, 
give the dog a light breakfast -in which there are no 
greasy ingredients. That evening give two table spoon- 
fuls of Epsom salts in hot water. The next morning give 
fifteen (15) grains of Thymol, preferably in three cap- 
sules of five grains each. Two hours later repeat this 
dose. Six hours after this give two table spoonfuls of 
Epsom salts in glass full of warm water. After bowels 
have moved give light feed in which no oil, grease or 
alcohol in any form whatever, is present. Do not feed 
greasy foods for several days after treatment and it must 
be borne in mind that milk in any form contains grease. 
The safest plan in feeding at this time is to use one of 
the better known dog biscuits that are on the market. To 
make sure that results have been obtained, it is well to 
have the feces examined under the microscope. ibe swose 
any reason it is assumed that the pests have not all been 
removed, -it is advisable to repeat the treatment after 
two weeks. ‘ 

A very good specific for the treatment of hook worm 
has lately been placed on the market, which is known as 
the “Kondi Specific For Dogs.” This is a very efficacious 
remedy and does not require the care in administering 
that is necessary in giving the Thymol. Kondi may be 
obtained at any first-class drug store. 
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EXTERNAL PARASITES. 
FLEAS, LICE AND TICKS. 


Dogs are peculiarly susceptible to these pests, and, 
unless the kennels, particularly the sleeping quarters, are 
kept scrupulously clean, the inmates are sure to be in- 
fested with fleas, if not lice and ticks. 

They are very annoying to the dog, for the continual 
scratching is not only irritating to the skin, but affects 
the dog otherwise to such an extent that he will lose flesh 
rapidly from the constant worry. 

All kennels should be thoroughly disinfected, and the 
bedding must be changed frequently. There are a number 
of good disinfectants on the market for this purpose, the 
best things I have ever used was any of the creosote 
preparations. One part of this liquid’ to fifty parts water 
will not only disinfect the kennels, but also drive: fleas 
or lice out. 

The dog should be washed in this mixture also. One 
part creolin to fifty parts water should be used for the 
bath. This should be applied to all parts of the body, 
after which the dog should be thoroughly rinsed with 
clear water, lukewarm in temperature. After an applica- 
tion of this liquid in the proportion named, every para- 
site, whether flea, louse or tick, will be killed and “stay 
killed.” 

There are many dog soaps on the market also, that 
are death to fleas, which may be used with good results 
if the creolin cannot be obtained, or if a soap is preferred 
to the liquid. For very young puppies Persian insect 
powders may be used, as the surface to be covered with 
it is not large, hence it does not require a great amount 
of the powder to kill the fleas; furthermore, it is safer, as 
the puppies do not require a bath when this method is 
used. 

A good sulphur dip that may be prepared and placed 
in a barrel for constant use is the following: 

Dissolve four pounds of sulphur in an earthen crock 
by adding one quart of water and a can of Lewis’ lye. 
Keep stirring until it is thoroughly mixed, then pour this 
into a barrel three quarters full of rain water. The dogs 
may be dipped into this at any time and it will not only 
be a good flea exterminator, but also regulate any ten- 
dency to skin disease. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in cold weather this dip must be used with 
discretion. 


Sa 


f CHAPTER X. 
» SURGERY. 


HIS is a subject which must necessarily be brief, 
as it is impossible to give instructions in a work 
of this nature which would be sufficiently com- 

prehensive to the dog owner to enable him to satis- 
factorily perform an important surgical operation, since 
that requires a thorough knowledge of the anatomical 
construction of the dog, and this cannot be taught in a 
brief space. 

The best plan is to call in a regular medical practi- 
tioner or a qualified veterinarian when such contingencies 
as setting of fractures, sreious dislocations or cutting 
operations arise, for an experienced man can do the work 
so much more satisfactorily, as well as more expeditious- 
ly, that it will prove cheapest in the end. 

Ordinary cuts, bruises and sprains may be treated in 
a similar manner as would be practical on human beings. 

A very good liniment for sprains and bruises is the fol- 
lowing: 


SpinitsmoOlsbantshornieerem ere 2 ounces 
UGH ETLING Men EEO tae arin LOLITCeS 
RAD CMOl Ee tents cereus haem donee CE OLINICES 
eatin yee yee Mere ee 2 ounces 


Put it in a glass-stoppered bottle and shake well be- 
fore using. This liniment will keep indefinitely, and it is 
well to have some of it on hand all the time. 

When it comes to the more serious operations, where 
an anesthetic must be administered, it should be borne 
in mind that the dog cannot stand anything near like the 
amount of chloroform that human beings can; further- 
more, as dogs usually become very much frightened when 
an anesthetic is to be given, extreme care must .be 
exercised. Unless absolutely necessary, it is, therefore, 
not advisable to give chloroform. The best plan is to 
give the dog a good dose of morphine, either by mouth 
or hypodermically, about an hour before the operation; 
this makes him comparatively indifferent and sometimes 
the operation may be proceeded with without giving 
anything further. 

Ether, if given carefully, is a safe anesthetic for the 
dog, and, as pain is as injurious to the canine as the 
human being, there is no reason why it should not be 
alleviated as much as possible, when the operation is a 
serious one. 
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When ether is used it is best to push the matter 
promptly and bring the dog to complete anesthesia as 
quickly as possible. The operation should be performed 
expeditiously, and the anesthetic then promptly removed. 
One person should always be present to administer the 
anesthetic and do nothing elsexbut watch the result of it 
during the operation. Only recently I was present at an 
operation on an Irish setter bitch which had a large car- 
tilage tumor in her right flank. The operation was per- 
formed by three young medical students. It was a deep- 
seated tumor and required extensive use of the knife. The 
bitch was kept under ether one hour and fifteen minutes. 
A tumor weighing one pound and four ounces was re- 
moved. The bitch came through the operation without 
the slightest ill effect and at this writing, three months 
later, she is in the pink of condition, showing but. a very 
slight scar for her harrowing experience. 

Cuts.—When they are recent and of not very great 
depth or length, all that is necessary is to see that no 
foreign substances, such as dirt or hair, are in them; then 
dress with iodoform and. cover with bandage, so that the 
air will not come in contact with the wound. If the 
wound is a gaping one, it had better be closed witha 
few stitches, using silk thread, and then treated with the 
iodoform antiseptic as before described. : 

If the wound is an old one, and suppuration has set in, 
it must be thoroughly cleansed, and for this purpose noth- 
ing is more satisfactory than peroxide of hydrogen. Two 
parts of this to one part water-is’ about! the proper’ pro- 
portion. This will thoroughly cleanse the wound, which 
should be sponged’ out thoroughly with the preparation. 
If the seat of the suppuration cannot be reached in this 
way a syringe should be used.. After thorough. cleansing, 
the wound should be dressed with iodoform and bandaged. 


BurNS AND SCALDS.—Are sometimes followed by serious 
consequences if not properly treated from the beginning. 
Immediately after an accident of this nature occurs, the 
wound should be covered with dry baking soda or dry 
flour if the soda is not on hand. A well-known remedy 
for burns is a mixture of equal parts lime water and olive 
or linseed oil. 


ABSCESS.—Sometimes abscesses will form as the result 
of burns, scalds, bruises or from various other causes. The 
pus must be allowed to escape by making an incision on 
the lower side, after which the wound should be kept open 
and cleansed-daily until it heals from the inside. 


CHAPTER XI, 


RECIPES FOR MISCELLANEOUS DISORDERS. 


LACK TONGUE.—This ailment, under the name here 

given, is not found in works on canine diseases, but 

Youatt, Dalziel, Dinks and the later authorities, Ashmont 
and Leighton, describe the same thing under the name oi 
“Blain.” All of these authorities agree, also, that it is not 
a common disease in dogs, but rather more prevalent 
among horses and cattle; particularly the latter. Of late 
years, however, this disease has become quite common 
among dogs in the South, and what is more, it is found to 
be of a very contagious nature, which all the writers al- 
luded to, except Ashmont, seem to doubt. 


I personally know of many instances where in the 
South whole kennels have been wiped out of existence by 
this all too prevalent disease and, therefore, I deem it 
absolutely essential that I give it space under this special 
heading, although in this same section I describe various 
diseases of the mouth that are akin to it. 

The disease, undoubtedly, has its origin among cattle, 
but it is now a certainty that it is due to a micro-organ- 
ism, since it is more prevalent at certain seasons of the 
year—generally spring and summer—and then it usually 
occurs in epidemics. 

Among the canine race it seems to be more common 
in the foxhounds of the South. The reason is obvious, as 
I shall point out. The average owner of a pack of hounds 
usually allows them’ to run at large during the spring and 
summer, when little hunting is done, and as all dogs are 
scavengers, when left to their own resources, they are 
apt to feed.on offal or even carcasses of animals, which 
they may encounter in their foraging expeditions. It has 
been noticed that where the disease broke out in a kennel 
or pack of hounds, a cow recently died of what is known 
as “cow disease” in the vicinity, and that the dogs had 
access to the carcass, with the result that those which fed 
on the flesh of this defunct animal were the first to be 
affected by the disease. 

The first symptom of the malady in a dog is ‘unusual 
lassitude and a generally apathetic appearance, combined 
with an almost constant desire for water. He will also 
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begin drooling at the corners of the mouth, and if the 
tongue is examined at this stage, it will be found much 
enlarged and inflamed. A closer inspection of the mouth 
reveals the fact that the sides and under surface of the 
tongue are covered with large visicles of a red or livid 
color, which, if not treated at once, will develop into 
gangrenous ulcers. The breath is particularly offensive 
and the discharge of saliva becomes more profuse. The 
dog loses all interest in everything and, owing to the 
soreness of the mouth, refuses to eat. The disease must 
be checked at this stage, otherwise it passes into the 
bowels, causing frequent bloody discharges and eventually 
death, 

I have had frequent letters from owners of dogs in the 
South, fully describing just such symptoms, who lost 
whole kennels before they were able to ascertain what 
the trouble was, as the disease, ati the time, was new to 
them. In several instances it was positively known that 
many of the dogs so affected did not come in direct con- 
tact with the disease, but the drooling saliva from the 
victims, no doubt, communicated the germ to the others. 


TREATMENT.—As soon.as the lassitude becomes notice- 
able, examine the dog’s mouth promptly and if the slight- 
est indication of any abnormality of the tongue is appar- 
ent, give the patient a laxative at once—castor oil is about 
the best—then make a solution of permanganate of potash 
and water; five grains of the drug to each ounce of water, 
and swab the mouth out thoroughly at least three times a 
day, using a camel’s hair throat brush, or a bit of cotton 
tied to a stick. Give the following internally: 


Chloratesotepotassiummiccwer ses meena neee 2 drams 
Hydrochloricsacichn neta set ear iE Sat hea hers 1 dram 
What e Tio eey ate tiiys 4 eiMaceds he oa onctetantis 2 naa inate 4 ounces 


Dose, one teaspoonful every two hours. 

Feed the dog sloppy foods, such as porridge, sweet 
milk, buttermilk, beef broth, etc. If he refuses food en- 
tirely for any length of time, break several raw eggs in 
his mouth morning and evening, to keep up his strength. 

Another remedy which a well-known southern trainer 
recommends for swabbing out the mouth is a mixture of 
equal parts tincture of iron and glycerine, using it in the 
same manner as the permanganate of potash solution. 
The medicine to be given internally may be the same as 
that previously prescribed. 

Another method of treatment, said to be very effica- 
cious, but with which I have never had any personal ex- 
perience, is that recommended by Dr. C. L. Thudichum 
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in an article which appeared in a.sportsmen’s weekly a 
number of years ago. - He writes as follows: 


“There is only one (treatment) that I have found nec- 
essary, and if you get at the dog promptly before the 
bowel trouble commences, I believe you will effect a cure 
in every case; at least I have. 


“Get an ounce of the tincture of sanquinaria cana- 
densis at your druggist’s and a camel’s hair throat pencil 
or swab on wire. Paint the inside of the mouth and 
tongue, where affected, with this, morning and night, and 
give a tablet of bi-chloride of mercury, one-hundredth of 
a grain, three time a day, internally. Feed nothing but 
milk for several days after cure is effected. Buttermilk 
is,one of the finest adjuncts to a cure. You watch the 
dog closely and don’t give him too much water, not until 
he suffers from a lack of it, but so that he will be thirsty 
enough to drink the buttermilk when you hand it to him. 
Have it as cold as possible and give him a soup-plate full 
three times a day; one day milk, the next buttermilk. 
After he is well, feed him for some time boiled rice and 
milk and buttermilk and bring him gradually on his regu- 
lar feed. 

“The above treatment I have found to put the mouth 
in such shape that the dog will take nourishment after 
the first twenty-four hours, and after that he will steadily 
improve, and four or five days sees the mouth entirely 
healed, except that it is still tender to solid food. To a 
dog the size of a setter or hound you can give as high as 
a fiftieth of a grain of bichloride of mercury; to puppies 
and smaller breeds, one-hundredths of a grain is enough, 
and, in fact, I confine myself to this dose with all sized 
dogs under St. Bernards or mastiffs, as it is! quite as ef- 
fective in the smaller dose as in the larger.” 

BREEDING, 10 PREVENT.—It sometimes happens that a 
bitch goes astray and makes a mesalliance. To prevent 
conception the surest and simplest way is to dissolve a 
7% per cent (or 1 to 1000) tablet. of bichloride of mercury 
in a pint of tepid rain water and inject into the vagina. 
The rear parts of the animal should be held up about ten 
minutes, after which an injection of plain warm water 
should be used. This should be done as early after copu- 
lation as possible. It will be found effective in nearly all 
cases and not nearly so painful as many other remedies 
recommended. 

Drawinc Up Breasts.—For drawing up the breasts of 
the dam after the litter has been weaned, take 1 ounce’ 
alum and disolve in 1 pint of water and apply to the parts 
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three or four times daily. Camphorated oil applied two or 
three times daily will also answer the purpose. 


Ear, Wax HarbENING IN THE—This often causes much 
annoyance, and frequently deafness. One part spirits of 
wine to twenty parts tepid water will be found effectual. 
The ear should be thoroughty dried with cotton wool 
wrapped around a small stick, after the wax has been re- 
moved. 

Gorrre, Or Bic Necx.—Paint the affected parts three 
times a week with tincture of iodine. Give cod liver oil 
internally. For a medium-sized dog a tablespoonful once 
daily is the proper dose. 


Op Sores.—Inject two parts peroxide of hydrogen to 
one of water into the sore twice daily for several days; 
then discontinue this, and sponge the sore: three times 
daily with a solution of one dram of sulphate of copper 
to one ounce of water. 


PoisoNInc.—Whether intentional or otherwise, it will 
be found by observation that the majority of cases of 
poisoning occur through arsenic, strychnine and powdered 
glass. From the symptoms displayed, the poison used can 
usually be recognized. Strychnine causes pain, twitch- 
ings, possibly vomiting and purging, and, in fatal cases, 
convulsions, with prolonged spasms of the muscles, with 
more-or less frequent relaxation. This continues until 
death ends the struggle. 

Arsenic causes gastritis and enteritis, hence a burning 
thirst, vomiting and purging, the dog usually dying from 
exhaustion or collapse. 

Ground glass poisoning will produce bloody passages, 
great pain and distress and vomiting of blood. There is 
no relief from the latter method, and the most humane 
thing to do is to put the dog to death by administering 
chloroform. 

Treatment for arsenical and strychnine poisoning—the 
object should be to get rid of the poison as soon as pos- 
sible; therefore, emetics should be given promptly, unless 
the animal is already vomiting freely. As an emetic, fif- 
teen to twenty grains of sulphate of zinc in a teaspoonful 
of wine of ipecac is very good, but, if this is not at hand, 
anything else, such as mustard or baking soda in luke- 
warm water, will answer. In the meantime, it is best to 
send for expert assistance, if possible. In strychnine 
poisoning, every effort should be made to neutralize the 
effect of the poison on the spinal cord. Bromide of potas- 
sium and chloral hydrate are the best. Either may be 
given in twenty-grain doses, either by mouth or rectum. 
This may be repeated until a dram has been given. In all 
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cases of poisoning, except phosphorus, which is rare, oil 
may be given, also calcined magnesia or lime water, as 
they are harmless, and protect the stomach mechanically. 
Other substances, such as whites of eggs, milk and flour, 
etc. may be used with good effect. 


For arsenical poisoning the best antidote is hydrated 
oxide of iron. This can be prepared quickly by adding 
baking or washing soda to diluted tinctures of iron so 
long as there is any effervescence. When’ the neutral 
point is reached it may be given freely in tablespoonful 
doses every ten minutes. 


Purtinc Docs to DEatH.—Sometimes it is necessary on 
account of old age, incurable diseases or other causes, to 
put a dog to death. The only humane method is to 
chloroform them. This can quickly be done by placing 
the dog on his side, tying his legs, then take a sponge or 
bit of cotton, place it in an old tin can or a cone formed 
out of a towel and place it over the dog’s muzzle. In a 
few moments the struggle will be over, but it is best.to 
leave the cone or can over the dog’s nose for several 
minutes for absolute sureness. 


SALIVATION,—This is caused by overdoses of medicine 
containing mercury. The symptoms are increased saliva- 
tion, swollen gums, which in time become spongy and 
bleed at the slightest ‘touch, loose teeth, ulceration and 
loss of appetite. The various symptoms must be met as 
they appear, and the dog’s strength must be maintained. 
If he will not or cannot eat, he must be fed liquid foods in 
highly concentrated form, such as beef tea, raw eggs, etc. 


ScurF or Crusty Ears.—This occurs on account of lack 
of attention to the ears, which become hard, thick and 
crusty along the edges. They should be washed thor- 
oughly with castile soap, after which a small quantity of 
olive oil should be rubbed in. After they have become 
softened, it is well to apply listerine to the affected parts 
twice daily. 


Sore Frrt.—This frequently occurs in hunting dogs. 
One of the best preventatives is to make a strong decoc- 
tion of white oak bark and bathe the feet in it twice 
daily. It is well to begin this treatment a short time be- 
fore the dog is to be used. 


SorE MoutH.—Symptoms very similar to  salivation. 
Feed in the same manner, and wash the diseased parts 
three times daily with a solution of five grains of perman- 
ganate of potash to one ounce of distilled water. 
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Toncur, INFLAMMATION oF.—The symptoms are increase 
of saliva, a constant moving of the jaws, difficulty in swal- 
lowing, and, if the tongue is examined, it will be found 
very much swollen and inflamed.* : 

ToncurE, ULcers or.—This is not common, but occa- 
sionally it is met with in dogs. Bathe the tongue with 
the boracic acid solution two or three times in as many 
days, then touch the ulcers gently with nitrate of silver 
three times a week.* 

Warts.—Often found about a dog’s mouth, and some- 
times in other places. If the warts are large they should 
be clipped off with a small scissors and the stumps 
touched with nitrate of silver. Small warts will not re- 
quire clipping, and will generally disappear if the nitrate 
of silver is applied. 





*See Black Tongue, 
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Two Valuable Kennel Books. 


Mr. A. F. Hochwalt, the author of this volume, 
has published, among other books, two volumes on 
dogs that should be in the library of every kennel 
lover and field trial follower. One, 


The Modern Pointer 


is a story, written in the most interesting way, of 
the short-haired dog and his rapid and positive prog- 
ress in America. Its pages (162 in all) contain 
some of the most valuable information ever written 
about this breed of dog. The author is known 
around the circuit as one of America’s most au- 
thoritative writers on the field dogs, both the 
Pointer and the Setter. 
The other, written by the same man, entitled 


The Modern Setter 


contains a complete history of the long-haired bird 
dog—chapters on the Llewellyn, the Laverack, and 
the Setters, as well as chapters on every family 
which assisted in making bird dog history. It is the 
most comprehensive work ever turned out on the 
bird dog. The book—6 x 9 inches—bound in a fine 
texture silk cloth, and lettered in rich gold is a bar- 
gain at $4.00 per copy. Send for your copy TODAY 
as your library is not complete without it. 

The Modern Pointer, bound in the same silk 
cloth, practically the same size, and lettered in a 
similar way, sells for $2.00. You should have them 
both. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S REVIEW 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Book DEPARTMENT 
Desk A Cincinnati, O. 
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